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flL  Sunny  Qorninqlioom- 
atthc  L^amptou  Shops 

SUCH  an  interior  with  its  French 
casement  windows  overlooking 
a  vista  of  formal  j^ardens,  su^^ests 
one  of  those  deh^htful  homes  de- 
signed by  the  Brothers  Adam  and 
so  often  a  harmonious  setting  for 
the  dehcately  graceful  furniture  of 
the  late  Louis  Sei/.e  time. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops  you  will 
find  such  furniture  of  distinction  as 
this.  The  oval  table  with  its  dec- 
orated frieze,  the  oval-backed,  caned 
chairs  in  ribbon-and-reed  carving, 
and  the  low,  bow-fronted  commode, 
all  in  subdued  tones  of  parchment 
and  green,  ^ive  to  this  room  an  en- 
during charm  which  can  be  attained 
with  such  discriminatinj5  knowledge 
of  subtle  details,  as  the  Hampton 
Decorators  make  of  avail  to  you. 


i8  easf  >o'Nsrrffr  Uf^-^. 
faciua  Sf.  Patricks  QtUcCirai     L 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  UPON  ARCHITECTURE 

There  Have  Been  Two  Great  Influences  in  Architecture,  War  and     . 
Religion,    and    the    Former    is    Dealt    With    in    These    Paragraphs 

By  JOHN  WALLACE  GILLIES 


WHAT  lia|>i)tiK"(l  ill  tlic  yesterdays  imist  have  its 
etTcct  upon  the  to-morrows;  in  the  past  history  of 
architecture  is  written  the  retlection  of  the  future. 
Since  llie  most  potent  ami 
tangible  iiiirror  of  the  i)ast 
is  its  architecture  and  allied 
arts,  and  wliat  remains  of 
the  old  that  was  made  or 
written,  and  since  we  can 
scarcely  trace  history  be- 
yond architecture,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  a  brief  resume 
of  the  architecture  that  has 
gone  by,  with  a  few  com- 
ments on  its  probable  ctYect 
upon  that  of  to-morrow,  if 
the  average  man  should  real- 
ize how  architecture  is  the 
visible  and  material  history 
of  the  great  romance  of  our 
world's  civilization  through 
the  ages,  he  would  be  far 
more  interested  in  it  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  architecture 
of  to-da\  is  but  the  story  of 
our  own  life,  how  we  live 
and  what  we  are  doing,  to 
leave  our  traces  for  those 
who  come  later  to  see.  and 
to  learn  from,  when  all 
written  words  have  failed  to 
tell  the  story.  One  can  write 
anything,  and  many  differ- 
ent men  can  write  al)Out  the 
same  things  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  that  the  reader 
who  cannot  see  for  himself 
is  only  confused,  but  the 
structures  which  remain  tell 
only  the  truth,  for  they  are 

the  reflection  of  our  own  lives.  Are  they  simple,  chaste, 
of  pure  design,  and  executed  thoroughly?  Then  we  are  a 
simple,  direct-thinking  people,  who  may  become  a  powerful 
nation  some  day.     Are  they  overdecorated,  voluptuous  and 


of  imjuire  design.'     Then  we  are  a  vainglorious,  luxury- 
loving  people,  who  will  not  long  survive  as  a  nation.     That 
is    the    undisguised    story    that    our   architecture    will    tell 
about  us. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
argue  from  "past  perform- 
ances." as  one  might  say  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  to 
show  that  what  has  gone  be- 
fore cannot  so  suddenly  alter 
its  course  w  ithout  having  its 
effect  upon  what  comes  to- 
morrow. 

The  first  architecture  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic 
record  is  that  of  the  ancient 
empire  in  Egypt,  5000  to 
3000  B.C.,  an  age  which 
])roduced  the  pyramids,  the 
Sphinx,  many  obelisks,  and 
sundry  other  structures,  all 
in  the  nature  of  tombs,  tem- 
ples and  monuments.  Its 
main  characteristic  at  this 
time  was  vigor,  but  later, 
under  the  first  Theban  mon- 
archy, 3lX)0  to  2100  B.  C, 
architecture  naturally  under- 
went an  aesthetic  improve- 
ment without  losing  any  of 
its  character.  At  the  latter 
date,  the  Hyksos  invasion 
( the  incursions  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings  I  interrupted  all 
art  progress,  and  nothing 
was  accomplished  until  about 
1600  B.  C,  when  national 
life  was  resumed  in  Egypt 
under  the  second  Theban 
monarchy,  which  continued 
until  about  KXX)  B.  C.  This  was  the  great  period  in  Egyp- 
tian history,  and  their  finest  structures  were  built  during 
this  time. 

From  1000  to  300  B.  C,  Egypt  declined  during  what  is 
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called  the  Saitic  peri.nl, 
and  we  have  the  ending 
of  their  architecture, 
produced  principally  by 
the  conquests  of  ilie 
Persians. 

It   is  now   necessary 
to   go  back  a  little   irt 
order  to  get  the  course 
of    events:    and    fmni 
.in<u-ns  Caihcdml  2250  to  1250  B.  C.  the 

Chaldeans  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor were  working  out  a  stj-le  of  architecture  in  clay,  which 
if  nothing  else  was  original.  Their  structures  were  poor, 
however,  and  of  no  great  importance  except  that  it  was 
the  first  known  use  of  brick  and  tiling  in  building.  The 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  from  1250  to  538  B.  C,  carried 
this  type  of  structure  further,  but  accomplished  nothing  of 
lasting  efifect.  At  the  latter  date,  the  Persians  overran 
Asia  Minor  apd  we  have  a  new  era  of  life  in  Architecture. 
They  also  conquered  Egypt  and.  taking  the  best  of  the 
Egyptian  architecture,  with  that  of  the  Assyrians,  they 
produced  some  really  splendid  temples. 

Paralleling  these  times,  from  500  B.C.  to  300  B.C.,  the 
Greeks  were  developing  an  architecture  far  superior,  and 
about  300,  when  Alexander  conquered  this  country,  the 
Greek  forms  quickly  supplanted  the  comparatively  gaudy 
ideas  of  the  Persians.  With  the  Greeks  began  the  era  of 
civilization  in  Europe,  and  as  they  are  of  our  own  race,  with 
the  same  thoughts  and  tendencies,  so  it  is  fairly  probable 
that  their  experience  is  one  that  we  might  well  consider  in 
arriving  at  our  own  probabilities. 

The  first  real  Greek  architecture,  after  what  is  called  the 
Heroic  age,  began  with  the  Archaic  Period,  650  to  500  B.C. 
The  Doric  order  was  used  exclusively  and  its  design,  while 
always  beautiful,  was  characterized  by  its  vigor  and  power 
first  of  all.  From  500  to  460  B.C.  endured  what  is  called 
the  Transitional  period,  during  which  architecture  under- 
went a  general  refinement  of  design  and  an  improvement  in 
execution,  without  loss  in  vigor.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  period,  Greece  was  persistently  invaded  by  the  Persians 
who  had  conquered  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  who  controlled 
nearly  all  the  eastern  ^Mediterranean  Sea  countries.  Al- 
though not  so  great  a  nation  in  numbers,  the  Greeks  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Persians,  and  as  a  result  national 
enthusiasm  became  so  great  that  some  form  of  expression 
must  necessarily  follow,  and  we  have  the  Periclean  age, 
460  to  400  B.  C,  during  w^hicli  there  was  a  tremendous 
movement  in  all  the  arts  and  in  literature.  This  period  was 
the  high  point  in  Greek  architecture,  the  finest  of  their 
buildings  being  erected  in  this  time,  among  them  the  Parthe- 
non, called  the  most  faultless  in  design  and  execution  of 
any  building  known  to  man.  This  was  the  magnificent  age 
which  produced  Phidias,  Ictinus,  and  other  great  artists. 
The  very  nature  of  these  sijccessful  wars  of  defense  w^as 
such  that  the  people  were  thankful  at  the  repulse  of  the 
great  peril,  wdiich  might  easily  have  overcome  their  country, 
and  the  keynote  of  their  expression,  even  in  architecture, 
was  seen  in  the  chastity  of  design  and  superb  quality  of 
execution.  It  was  clean,  honest,  the  most  beautiful  to  be 
seen  in  any  age;  the  expression  of  a  people  grateful  that 
they  had  escaped  a  great  peril,  and  yet  strong  with  the 
sensation  of  having  beaten  it  down. 

A  reaction  necessarily  followed  such  splendid  activity, 
and  during  the  Alexandrian,  sometimes  called  the  Florid, 
period  in  Greek  architecture,  there  was  a  general  slowing 
down  in  all  efforts.  Incidentally,  during  this  period,  Greece 
endured  several  disastrous  wars  which  sapped  her  vitality 
to  such  an  extent  that  other  efforts  could  not  be  made. 


During  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  400  to  300  B.  C, 
Alexander  made  his  conquests,  and  the  national  spirit  was 
so  strengthened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  these  victories  that  a 
new  impetus  was  given  to  all  expressions  of  art,  and  many 
great  monuments  were  the  result  of  this  added  elation. 
But  we  now  find  a  different  note  in  their  architecture.  A 
conqueror  is  now  the  builder,  and  the  expression  of  conquest 
must  show.  One  would  imagine  from  this  that  we  might 
expect  to  find  an  added  virility  in  design,  but  it  was  not  so. 
The  conquerors  had  seen  enough  of  hardships  and  would 
have  an  architecture  which  expressed  quite  the  opposite: 
it  must  be  ostentatious.  Simplicity  was  abandoned  for 
rich  ornament  and  elaborate  designs.  Splendor  replaced 
artistic  perfection.  The  country  was  rich,  it  was  arrogant; 
it  had  conquered. 

This  could  not  last  long,  and  from  300  to  100  B.  C,  we 
have  a  decadent  period  during  which  the  design  of  their 
buildings  were  weak  and  lacking  in  essential  qualities. 
Greek  art  was  fading,  and  also  Greek  national  spirit.  With 
the  Roman  Conquest,  about  200  B.  C,  ended  real  Greek 
architecture,  although  its  influence  will  never  cease. 

So  there  we  have  the  experience  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
architecture  began  strong  and  virile  before  other  things, 
developed  in  beauty  gradually,  lost  power  gradually,  and, 
lacking  in  power,  there  was  an  attempt  to  replace  by  a 
high  degree  of  ornate  decoration  the  missing  quality.  Thus 
the  architecture  underwent  a  florid  period  and  died,  at  least 
so  far  as  Greece  was  concerned.  It  seems  that  we  need  not 
read  Greek  history  to  know  about  the  national  life  of  the 
Greeks,  its  architecture  tells  the  story  so  completely. 

The  road  of  civilization  then  led  to  Rome,  and  from 
there,  we  shall  see,  it  was  the  great  gift  of  the  Romans  to 
distribute  it  through  their  con(juests  to  all  western  Europe. 
While  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  world  the  perfect  forms  in  all 
arts,  it  rested  with  the  Romans  to  apply  them  to  our  every- 
day practical  life.  The  Romans  were  essentially  a  race  of 
engineers  and  builders,  and  where  the  Greeks  built  for 
sheer  beauty,  the  Romans  constructed  because  they  needed 
the  building  for  a  purpose;  and  yet,  they  did  not  forget 
beauty,  although  they  standardized  it,  and  turned  it  out  in 
quantity;  arranging  their  architectural  designs  in  such  a 
way  that  ordinar\-  labor  could  turn  it  out  quickly. 

With  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  absorption 
of  Greek  ideas  began  the  first  real  architecture  in  Rome. 
Previous  to  this  time,  the  Etruscan  forms  of  architecture 
were  the  only  ones  which  were  possessed,  and  since  the 
Etruscans  were  essentially  a  race  of  engineers  and  builders, 
their  forms  were  crude  and  generally  lacking  in  aesthetic 
qualities.  This  practical  instinct  of  the  engineer,  however, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  apply  the  Greek  forms  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  be  more  useful.  Whereas  the  prin- 
cipal structures  of  the  Greeks  were  temples  and  theatres, 
the  Romans  used  architec- 
ture to  effect  and  built 
arches,  amphitheatres,  vil- 
las, baths,  basilicas  and 
temples. 

Again  w'e  find  a  nation 
rich  from  conquests  and 
of  a  mind  for  rich  forms 
in  architecture.  S])lendor 
was  the  key-note  of  their 
architecture.  During  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  27 
B.  C.  to  14  A.  D.,  Roman 
architecture  reached  its 
height  in  design,  and  dur- 
ing these  years  is  found 
the  successful  combination 
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i>\  (licfk  ri'liiu'iiu'iit  with  Roman  elegance.  Willi  succes- 
sive I'.niperors,  Ivimian  architecture  increased  in  richness 
and  decoration  to  a  hij^h  degree.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  were  built  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Colosseum, 
and  many  great  Roman  structures,  and  <luring  the  second 
century  there  was  great  activity.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  there  was  a  nolicealile  decline  in  design 
and  purity,  prohably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  removal  of 
the  capitol  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  the  name  at  that 
time  being  changed  to  Constantinople,  brought  about  an 
Oriental  influence  which  affected  design,  but  principally 
because  the  Western  lunpire  deteriorated  in  every  way. 
During  these  years  the  Goths  gradually  overran  Rome,  in- 
creasing their  ravages  until  its  final  fall,  476  .\.D.  These 
were  Teutons. 

Constantinc  had  recognized  Christianity  at  Byzantium 
328  A.D.  and,  aside  from  war,  this  was  to  be  the  jjrincipal 
influence  in  architecture  and  in  the  life  of  the  world  for 
many  centuries.  Oriental  influence  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  Eastern  Capitol  was  such  that,  although  its  structure 
was  Roman,  the  decoration  was  distinctly  Oriental,  and  we 
have  the  Byzantine  style,  the  principal  structure  being  the 
great  Hagia  Sojihia  at  Constantinople,  I)uilt  332  A.D., 
under  Justinian,  and  which  stands  in  good  condition  to-day. 
This  is  commonly  called  St.  Sophia,  but  that  is  incorrect, 
since  it  was  not  dedicated  to  a  saint,  the  name  Hagia  Sophia 
meaning  Divine  Wisdom.  The  Turks  have  changed  the 
pronunciation  to  Aya  Sofia,  and  it  is  now-  a  Moslem  church. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome  we  have  the  Dark  Ages,  a  period 
well  named,  when  barbarism  triumphed  over  all  civilization 
except  that  of  Byzantium.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what  we 
might  have  sufTered  had  the  (icrmans  won  in  our  own  time. 
For  five  hundretl  years  there  was  no  progress  to  speak 
of,  and  it  follows  that  there  was  no  activity  in  the  arts. 
In  the  Kast  alone  there  was  a  continuance  of  normal  life, 
and  Byzantium  prospered  while  Rome  fell,  although  the 
Byzantine  architecture,  strangely  picturesque,  was  oriental 
in  detail,  and  not  destined  to  have  any  great  influence  upon 
later  times.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Hagia  Sophia,  prob- 
ably the  first  great  Christian  church,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moslems. 

However,  it  rested  with  the  Romans  of  Byzantium  to 
be  the  caretakers  of  our  civilization,  and  they  did  not 
abuse  the  trust.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  more  trust- 
worthy in  this  respect  than  the  Romans  of  the  West.  The 
influence  of  Byzantium  was  spread  over  Ravenna,  Venice 
and  Rome  during  these  latter  centuries  of  the  dark  ages, 
which  might  be  indicated  500 — 1000  A.D.,  and  from  this 
seed  to  see  later  the  great  Revival  of  the  mediaeval  times. 

During  the  eighth  century  the  Mohammedans  overran 
Spain  aiul  entered  France,  being  defeated  by  Charles  Mar- 

tel  at  Tours.  732  A.D. 
They  were  forced  back 
into  Spain  again,  but 
w-ere  not  ejected  from 
Spain  until  many  centu- 
ries later.  The  French 
also  successfully  resisted 
the  Huns,  a  Tartar  tribe, 
and  not  Teutons  as  sup- 
jiosed.  during  the  ninth 
century.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  fate  of  France 
to  have  thrust  upon  her 
the  task  of  successfully 
resisting  pagan  invasions. 
During  the  Dark  Ages, 
which  were  practically  one 
Dctiiil  Abbeville  succession  of  wars,  there 
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was  no  |)rogress  in  the 
arts.  It  rested  with 
Byzantium  to  carry  the 
thread  of  civilization 
and  with  the  monas- 
teries, which  were 
more  or  less  respected 
in  spite  of  the  pagan  ^ 
character  of  the  wars.  , 
But  during  this  time 
t  h  e  Christianization 
and  civilization  of  the 

Celts  and  Germanic  tribes  was  going  on,  until  with  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  we  find  some  visible  signs 
of  social  order. 

The  architectural  activity  of  the  Mediaeval  .\ges  began 
at  Rome,  Ravenna  and  Venice,  and  was  principally  eccle- 
siastical. .\t  first,  naturally,  it  was  crude,  monastic  in  form, 
and  gradually  blossomed  into  Romanesque,  of  which  S. 
Bartholomew's  Church  in  New  York  is  an  example.  The 
meeting  of  classic  and  Byzantine  influences  was  efifected, 
and  in  this  style  we  find  a  curious  mixture  of  styles  as  a 
result,  which  later  culminated  in  the  great  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  France,  I-'ngland,  Spain  and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
This  style  has  liecn  referred  to  as  round-arched  (jothic,  and 
was  the  real  beginning  of  it.  Gothic  was  essentially  struc- 
tural, as  compared  with  the  aesthetic  consideration  of  the 
Greeks.  The  style  gradually  spread  over  France  and  de- 
veloped into  the  pointed  arch  so  characteristically  Gothic, 
the  first  attempts  in  this  construction  being  made  in  Nor- 
mandy from  1050-1100.  For  the  first  time  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  roof  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  which  resulted  in 
a  fire-proof  structure. 

In  1066,  the  conquest  of  I-'ngland  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy brought  architecture  into  that  country,  and  the  con- 
struction of  many  monasteries  and  two  great  cathedrals 
rapidly  followed,  Durham  and  Norwich,  1096-1133.  The 
English  style  was  more  picturesque  and  less  refined  than 
that  of  France,  a  characteristic  that  was  always  to  remain 
with  the  English. 

The  twelfth  century  marked  the  ascendancy  of  the 
church,  the  relative  functions  of  the  church  and  the  state  be- 
ii)g  settled  during  the  period.  Social  order  followed  the  rise 
of  the  Papal  influence,  and  the  result  upon  civilization  was 
very  gratifying.  The  wars  of  the  crusades,  though  not 
successful,  added  greatly  to  spiritual  impulse,  which  seemed 
to  profit  by  sacrifice,  and  resulted  in  added  impetus  to  the 
building  of  Christian  edifices. 

In  France,  a  feverish  activity  in  ecclesiastical  structure 
began.  Notre  Dame.  1163-1200;  Chartres,  1194-1240; 
Rheims,  1212-1242;  Amiens,  1220-1288,  the  largest  of  the 
time,  and  the  lovely  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  1242-47,  all 
being  built.  The  French  progressed  almost  too  rapidly  and 
their  Gothic  interest  diminished  only  too  soon,  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  seeing  the  last  of  the  best  of  it.  It 
finally  went  through  a  flamboyant  period  and  ended  with 
the  Valois  period,  which  began  in  1483.  Toward  the  end. 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  get  spindly 
proportions  and  ornate  construction,  which  ended  in  the 
collapse  of  the  cathedral  at  Beauvais  in  1284.  It  was  later 
rebuilt  in  more  stable  proportions. 

The  Gothic  style  is  mentioned  rather  at  length,  as  the 
cathedrals  are  the  greatest  triumphs  in  all  architecture,  and 
necessarily  in  all  art.  as  architecture  is  the  greatest  of  all 
arts,  and  most  of  them  depend  upon  it. 

The  Gothic  impulse  did  not  end  so  quickly  in  England. 
The  English  w  ere  slower  and  more  methodical,  more  con- 
servative in  their  ways,  their  best  efiforts  lasting  well  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (Continued  on  fge  3,s) 
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of  Mr.    Truman 
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Neii'bt'rry  at   Orosje   Pouil,   Michiyoh 
■iV  emboivercd  in  trees. 


Consider  Your  Trees 

How  They  Grow 
and  Appreciate  Them 

IX  the  dim  jiast  when  certain  men  evolved  the  art  axiom 
that  the  curved  hne  was  the  line  of  beauty,  some  one 

discovered  that  trees  had  perfect  proportions  and  balance 
of  design.  Doubtless  long  before  that  they  had  sensed  their 
beauty  and  realized  their  usefulness.  It  appears,  however, 
that  human  beings  are  slow  to  appreciate  Nature's  prodigal 
friendliness  and  for  that  reason  centuries  passed  before 
man  took  unto  himself  the  tree  for  decorative  purposes  as 
he  had  done  with  certain  species  for  economic  reasons.  In 
fact,  not  until  the  Renaissance  do  we  find  clear  indication 
in  the  western  world  of  any  such  uses  of  this  priceless  boon. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  gardens  of  Italy  where 
stately  cypresses  stand  sentinel  over  ages  of  culture,  nor 
speak  of  the  Park  at  Vaux  whose  beauty  so  incensed  Louis 
le  Grand  that  he  commissioned  Le  Notre  to  design  the  gar- 
dens of  \'ersailles  which  to  this  day  have  never  been  sur- 
])assed  in  magnificence  or  perfection  of  detailed  design  and 
the  chief  conception  of  his  plan  was  the  forest.  Whether 
he  so  intended  them  to  be,  they  are  to-day  the  glory  of 
Versailles  and,  through  their  natural  dignty,  warm  the  icy 
splendour  of  the  palace. 

In  England,  whence  we  derive  our  main  impulses  of  home 
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makinjj,  there  lias  always  liccn  a  keen  appreciation  ami  a 
sediilims  care  of  trees  in  (lec<irali\e  uses  as  well  as  in  park 
anil   forest  |)reserves. 

One  of  tlie  first  post-war  precautions  of  that  c<nnitry  ha 
heen  to  replace  the  vast  inroads  on  her  forests  atid  lawns. 
Indeed,  the  l-'n^jlish  know  the  value  of  trees  as  ilo  perhaps 
no  other  |)eople  --  nor  d<i  any  apparently  get  such  |)ersonal 
enjoyment  from  them.  The  I-"nplishnian"s  lawn  tree  is  in 
very  fact  his  vine  and  fip  tree. 

This  is  as  it  should  he  and  the  sooner  we,  as  a  peopl 
likewise  become  closely  associated  with  trees,  the  better  f 
our  homes,  our  national  art  s|)irit  and  for  ourselves. 

That  their  decorative  value  is  hcconiinp  apjtrcciated  hi 
is  evident  in  the  illustrations  ap])earinjj  in  these  pajjes. 
will  he  perceived  that  some  of  them  have  been  placed  1 
(lesion  to  perform  a  certain  role  of  beauty,  while  othci 
like  those  around  tlie  hoiuc  of  Mr.  Truiuan  Newl)err 
lower  left,  at  <irosse  Point,  Michigan,  are  of  Nature's  nw 
planting;,  having  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  architt 
to  embellish  his  plans. 

There  was  a  time,  fortunately  past,  when  builders  (!■ 
liberately  felled  trees  about  the  house  site.  This  type  > 
builder  was  followed  by  one  that  crammed  as  many  shrubs 
into  the  lawn  s[)ace  as  ])ossible.  The  one  is  as  bad  as  the 
other.  There  is  only  one  rule  to  follow  and  that  is.  the  siti 
having  been  chosen,  to  save  all  the  trees  possible  for  use  in 
the  landscajjc  ])lan,  eliminating  only  those  that  obstruct  de- 
sired vistas  and  open  spaces,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  con- 
sider most  carefully  the  whole  estate  before  even  this  is 
done  for  fre(|uently  transplanting  adds  to  the  beauty  of  both 
sites  and,  "onlv  God  can  make  a  tree." 


These  three  riews  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Edward  Coykcndal  of  Kingston, 
N.  v.,  show  trees  at  their  best. 
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THE  PKIDE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

A  Plea  for  a  National  Style  in  Decoration  and  Craftsmanship 
By  G.  H.  McCALL 


'"T^HERE  are  few  inquiries  more  interesting  than  one 
I  into  the  character  and  tendencies  of  an  epoch,  as 
ascertained  b)-  tlie  reflection  in  its  craftsmanship. 
Such  an  investigation,  if  referring  to  modern  times  and 
extended  beyond  a  single  country,  must  necessarily  be  m- 
complete  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  material, 
which  defies  any  exhibition  of  the  prevailing  artistic  tenden- 
cies. To  make  even  a  cursory  survey  of  existing  artistic 
movements  in  these  days  of  paint,  plaster  and  veneer  is  a 
stupendous  undertaking,  and  the  process  realized  in  the  in- 
dustrial part  of  them  is  such  that  divers  matters,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  craftsman  alone,  give  one  the  feeling  of 
general  perturbation.  There  are  nations  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  precedence  in  education  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  arts.  The  experience  of  France,  Italy,  as 
well  as  England,  shows  that  art  is  a  national  asset  of  enor- 
mous value,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Yet  the  effort  to 
increase  the  value  of  that  asset  could  have  had  no  perma- 
nent effect  unless  it  was  consistently  backed  up  by  an  edu- 
cated public  taste.  It  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  that  any 
young  nation  could  become  artistic  in  the  short  space  of  a 
centurA^  or  so,  nevertheless  a  soimd  and  systematic  pro- 
gramme for  putting  good  and  bad  art  before  the  public, 
with  the  prominence  they  respectively  merit,  might  effect 
a  considerable  improvement  in  its  powers  of  discrimination. 
Textbook  knowledge  is  not  enough  by  itself.  The  eye  needs 
that  training  by  the  examination  of  examples  of  the  finest 
work,  contrasted  with  those  that  are  immature  and  deca- 
dent. However,  there  are  men  of  high  ability,  who,  rec- 
ognizing the  necessity  of  shouldering  the  wheel,  are  resolved 
to  follow  up  the  course  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  no  right 
to  look  despairingly  on  the  future,  rather  to  rely  with  a 
reasonable  faith  on  its  fertility.  The  future  ofifers  the  most 
extraordinary  possibilities,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  genius 
is  latent  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of 
growth;  there  is  comfort  in  this  thought,  however,  because 
"not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power,"  and  for  that 
reason  any  attempt  to  further  artistic  appreciation  must  be 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  appreciation  of  its  elements 
generally  acts  as  a  prelude  to  a  development  of  a  taste  in 
other  directions. 

In  the  matter  of  American  decorative  habitations  there 
is  a  hopeful  and  welcome  movement  taking  place  in  our 
midst,  but  at  the  present  moment  its  condition  has  the 
effect  of  having  been  swept  over  the  land  like  a  tornado, 
with  its  merciless  tangle  of  trappings  for  temples,  mosques, 
chapels,  pagodas,  huts,  tents  and  caverns,  strewn  about  in 
a  riot  of  confusion,  without  a  suggestion  of  being  in  any 
way  national.  In  the  wake  of  the  wind  the  country  has 
become  dotted  with  Gothic  castles,  Italian  villas,  Moorish 
alcazars,  provincial  farmhouses,  chalets,  cottages  and 
casinos,  with  a  semblance  of  the  severe  dungeons  of  the 
middle  ages  rubbing  their  gaunt  walls  against  elegant 
French  chateaus  and  English  manors  —  an  indiscriminate 
mi.xture  of  classic  art,  free  art,  of  all  styles  and  fantasies. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  there  is  a  mixture  of  impertinent 
travesties,  of  bizarre  types  becoming  confounded  with  more 
bizarre  periods;  cults  have  risen  with  their  fetiches,  blobs 
of  color  are  bespattered  here  and  there,  and  grotesque  names 
have  arrived,  such  as  quincieme,  seizieiue  and  dix-hmticiue, 


as  though  the  poor  French  were  responsible  for  that  part 
of  the  middle.  Verily  there  is  a  mixture  of  all  styles;  a 
copy  of  almost  everything,  in  the  extraordinary  tricks  of 
which  is  the  barest  reminiscence  of  pure  form.  The  ma- 
chine and  the  mold  have  loosened  upon  the  earth  a  lack  of 
sobriety  in  certain  forms  of  decoration,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  pure  composition  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  meddler  with  any  handy  material.  When  the  children  of 
a  distant  generation  occupy  themselves  in  a  retrospective 
study  to  our  doings  in  regard  to  decoration  they  will  recog- 
nize the  rut  into  which  the  age  has  fallen,  and  so  deeply 
that  they  may  well  be  amazed  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  by  them  extricated  ourselves.  Journals  and  mag- 
azines are  overladen  with  the  same  meaningless  symphonies 
and  vibrations  relating  to  this  nuance  of  grey  and  pink 
color  scheme,  or  that  attempt  at  blending  the  stale  and  the 
commonplace,  so  much  so  that  these  children  will  look  upon 
the  doings  of  their  ancestors  with  dismay.  In  viewing 
this  present  chaotic  state  one  looks  back  in  despair  to  the 
time  when  decoration  signified  embellishment,  either  in 
aiding  nature's  work  or  the  works  of  man,  when  effects 
more  or  less  happy  were  produced,  varying  with  the  then 
prevailing  state  of  civilization,  and  in  accordance  with  pure 
style  and  taste ;  when  decoration,  more  than  any  other  form 
of  art,  was  subject  to  the  eternal  laws  of  harmony,  when 
its  conditions  were  to  characterize  absolute  or  relative 
beauty. 

The  heritage  of  a  national  style  is  the  pride  of  some 
older  civilization,  in  fact  most  countries  are  significant  in 
their  own  predilections  in  which  they  excel,  and  great 
periods  have  come  and  gone,  leaving  their  magnificent  and 
indissoluble  traces  behind,  giving  evidences  of  their  origin- 
ative power,  the  influences  of  which  will  last  forever.  The 
history  of  some  countries  is  recorded  in  their  furniture 
alone,  and  their  craftsmen  have  possessed  that  perfection 
in  the  employment  of  their  calling  as  though  they  had  ex- 
plored all  the  veins  of  antiquity,  renewing  and  transforming 
the  types  with  a  prodigious  fecundity  while  they  adapted 
their  genius  to  the  exigencies  of  each  century.  Throughout 
it  all  war  and  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  urged  along 
all  men's  efforts,  and  the  hands  which  were  to  unconsciously 
guide  the  looms  or  shape  the  ductile  metal  into  forms  of 
beauty  in  after  years,  then  grasped  the  sword,  or  were  hard 
and  horny  with  the  roughest  work  of  a  slavish  existence. 
Yet  out  of  those  dark  ages  the  brightest  jewels  of  any  casket 
sprang  up  with  dazzling  beauty,  and  there  has  been  left  be- 
hind a  land  thickly  studded  with  cathedrals,  churches,  man- 
sions, castles,  the  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  of  which 
impress  the  soul  to  this  very  day,  and  will  have  never-ceas- 
ing influence.  They  were  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  by 
kings,  governments,  cities  and  individuals  to  develop  and 
spread  among  the  nations  a  love  for  the  arts  and  a  high 
capacity  for  applying  them.  Succeeding  generations  have 
left  their  mark,  and  often  much  of  the  charm  depends  on 
such  changes,  their  pleasant  variety  adding  a  human  inter- 
est and  a  sense  of  historic  continuity  altogether  agreeable 
and  sympathetic. 

Socrates  declared  that  beauty  was  founded  upon  fitness, 
and  fitness  was  utility.  It  was  the  sacredness  of  these  feel- 
ings tliat  made  ancient  Greek  (^Continued  oh  page  37) 
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JOYCE  KILMER  S  DECOKATION 

The  French  Government  has  Conferred  on  Him 
Posthumously  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  the  Palm 


Till     imstluimous  deoiratioii  of  Joyce   Kilmer  hy  the 
Ireiicli  jjovcrnmcnt  with  the  Croix  <le  fiiierrc  with 
ihe  palm  brings  crowding  to  our  minds  a  wealth  of 
tender  memories  of  this  poet,   soldier,  lovaMe  liov.     The 
citation  reads  as  follows: 

Srr(/i-inil  Joycr  Kilmer 

f\'r(/iiii(  ntiil  lutclUijcncc  Scciioti 

K)5///  Infantry.  Aiucrican  li.vpcditionarx  Force 

"Iraiui'd  in  the  duties  of  a  shock  battalion,  he  gave  C7'i- 
dence  of  great  lutir'ity  and  bravery  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  work  of  reconnoiterin;/.  On  July  9,  1918,  zchcn  his 
battalion  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  flank  mox-ement.  he 
was  of  great  assistance  to  his  commander  in  assembling  the 
details  of  the  manoeuvre.  The  adjutant  of  his  battalion 
having  been  killed,  he  replaced  him  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. On  July  30//;.  1918,  he  -was  kilted  by  a  bullet  tehile 
carrying  forn'ard  an  attack  at  the  side  of  his  colonel." 

{Order  Xo.  12438  /),  December  2\st.  1Q18) 

General  Hcadquarter.s 
DeliiYred  by  the  Marshal  of  I- ranee 

Commoiider-iii-Chicf  of  the  .tniiies  of  the  Hast 

Who  of  us  who  knew  they  both  would  have  dreamed 
five  short  years  ago  that  the  earthly  voices  of  Rupert 
Brooke  and  Joyce  Kilmer  would  to-day  be  stilled  I  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  "Buddie"  of  mine  must  surely  be  in  Grand, 
that  tiny  village  in  the  Vosges,  where  we  spent  Christmas 
1917  together,  and  where  I  saw  him  last. 

Though  the  French  told  us  'twas  a  mild  winter,  it  seemed 
a  crimping  cold  day  that  found  me  standing  with  Captain 
Mangan  and  Father  DufTy  in  the  Place  of  that  sleepy  town 
early  in  December,  1917.  Soldiers  were  moving  to  and 
fro  on  iheir  duties,  and  suddenly  I  was  aware  that  a  soldier 
in  a  marching  squad  had  winked  at  me !  It  was  Joyce,  but 
I  didn't  realize  it  until  he  had  passed.  I  asked  Father 
DufTy,  who  seemed  to  know  everybody  by  name,  if  Joyce 
was  really  there.  "Do  you  know  Joyce  too?"  He  re- 
turned, "Why,  certainly,  he  is  here.  He  billets  right  around 
the  comer,  and  likely  he  is  there  now.  Let's  go  around  and 
find  him."  And  around  we  went.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
a  happy  visit,  for  w-e  talked  of  many  things  other  than 
cabbages  and  kings,  yet  I  doubt  if  at  that  time  we  let  many 
opportunities  slip  to  remark  on  kings ! 

Then  began  our  friendship.  I  had  known  him  for  years 
though  the  acquaintance  was  slight.  However,  with  Rupert 
Brooke  and  \'achel  Lindsay  as  mutual  friends  and  the  war 
as  a  common  immediate  bond,  our  friendship  was  cemented. 

Time  is  not  counted  by  days  and  nights  by  men  at  war. 
I  cannot  recall  exact  dates,  but  the  sun  on  the  day  before 
Christmas  swung  in  a  leaden  sky  that  promised  deeper 
snow  and  more  cold. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  dull  day  I  dropped  in  on 
Father  Dufify  as  he  was  finishing  confessions  and  found 
Joyce  there  busily  arranging  the  music  program  for  the 
midnight,  mass.  Assembling  it  from  memory,  and  the 
poor  lad  was  cudgelling  his  mind  to  find  the  words  of 
Phillips  Brooks'  "Little  Star  of  Bethlehem."    His  appeal 


to  me  was  as  amusing  as  it  was  useless,  and  I  soon  left  him, 
to  return  almost  at  once,  for  I  found  in  my  billet  my  first 
mail  from  home  in  which  was  a  little  pamphlet  containing 
among  other  things  "The  Little  Star  of  Bethlehem!" 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  away  from  the  mess  over 
there  to  realize  in  the  least  flegrce  the  intense  |)leasure  such 
trifles  as  this  discovery  gave  us.  I  don't  believe  we  would 
have  exchanged  that  little  sheet  of  verses  for  much  fine 
gr>ld.  It  was  a  part  of  home — of  our  traditions  that  had 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  complete  abnormality,  been  given 
us,  and  we  prized  it  as  a  boon  from  heaven.  It  was  to  our 
minds  the  very  rose  of  joy,  the  possibility  of  singing  that 
j)articular  song.  And  the  service  itself  was  one  to  remem- 
ber long. 

Imagine  a  fifth  century  church  in  a  town  whose  ancient 
glory  is  attested  by  ruins  of  a  splendid  Roman  amphithcalie, 
mosaic  floored  baths  and  secret  tunnels.  Into  the  sacred 
edifice  were  crowded  French  soldiers  on  permission,  bles- 
ses and  civilians  as  well  as  hundreds  of  stalwart  young 
.Americans  chafing  with  impatience  to  get  at  this  old-time 
foe  of  France,  who  had  been  fought  from  the  arrow  slit 
windows  of  this  very-  church. 

It  is  not  strange  that  I  should  have  lost  sight  of  Joyce. 
The  church  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Father  Duflty 
completely  dominating  the  scene.  Yet  I  was  conscious  of 
him  twice — in  the  singing  of  that  hymn  and  when  he 
passed  the  collection  hat !  A  real  campaign  hat  into  which 
poured  American  gold. 

Christmas  dinner  we  ate  together.  It  was  the  first  real 
meal  we  had  had  in  France,  and  Joyce,  waxing  expansive 
with  satisfaction,  talked  long  of  his  hopes.  Of  plans  there 
is  no  talk  among  men  at  war.  He  spoke  of  our  friends 
and  he  made  them  pass  brilliantly  before  me.  Most  of  all 
did  we  talk  of  Brooke,  and  tenderly. 

Late  in  the  lowering  afternoon  light  we  were  called  by 
"retreat"  to  service  in  the  open  square,  and  the  last  notes 
of  our  even-song  were  hushed  by  falling  snow  which  came 
like  a  benediction  separating  the  crowd  as  by  some  strange 
magic.  It  was  uncanny,  this  melting  from  view  of  our 
fellows,  and  we  stood  for  a  moment  spellbound  befort  part- 
ing. 

The  regiment  moved  early  the  next  day.  I  never  saw 
him  again.  Nor  did  I  learn  of  his  passing  until  months 
after  it  had  happened. 

This  fresh  loss  stung  my  memory  bitterly.  I  recalled 
how  he  had  recited  to  me  on  Christmas  day  his  verses  to 
Rupert  Brooke — lately  published  by  George  H.  Doran  & 
Company  in  a  volume  of  his  works.  And  it  seemed  to  me 
that  no  more  fitting  epitaph  could  be  written  for  him  than 
his  own  lines  in  memory  of  Brooke. 

"In  alien  earth  across  a  troubled  sea. 

His  body  lies  that  was  so  fair  and  young. 

His  mouth  is  stopped,  with  half  his  songs  unsung, 

His  arm  is  still,  that  struck  to  make  man  free. 

But  let  no  cloud  of  lamentation  be 

Where,  on  a  grave,  a  lyre  is  hung. 

We  keep  the  echoes  of  his  golden  tongue, 

W'e  keep  the  vision  of  his  chivaln,-. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  old  King,  tired  of  courtiers,  liatterers  and  peti- 
tioners, was  not  the  only  one  who  said,  "I  have  made 
me  a  garden  and  orchard,  and  planted  trees  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit."  As  will  be  seen  in  these  pictures,  his 
majesty  of  old  had  many  fellow  lovers  of  the  garden — trees 
and  flowers.  It  is  pleasing  these  spring  days  to  realize 
there  are  real  gardens,  where  people  work  and  play  and  live 
and  love.  A  garden  always  spells  romance.  Its  history  is 
romantic,  and  one's  own  garden  thrills  with  romantic 
passion,  since  it  is  Nature's  wooing  of  us  at  our  own  in- 
vitation. 

What  is  more  alluring  than  to  walk  along  the  garden 
path,  discovering  old  flower  friends  at  every  turn?  For 
choice,  let  it  be  a  path  of  flagstones,  or  a  bricked  walk,  or 


Here's   Flowers 
For  You ' 

perhaps    a   grassy  By  AMY  L.  BARRINGTON 

path  with  hardy  bor- 
der on  either  side.-  If  it  is  a  woodland  path,  the  dogwood 
will  be  there,  to  make  an  old  Japanese  stone  lantern  feel  at 
home  in  its  artistic  tangle  of  shrubbery,  as  is  the  case  here. 
Maybe  the  path  will  lead  to  the  iris  bed,  where  countless 
green  swords  are  drawn  to  protect  the  fairy  flower  de  Luce 
against  all  comers.  But  by  all  means  in  such  a  garden  there 
should  be  a  bird  bath ;  the  feathered  tribe  seem  to  find  more 
satisfaction  in  a  bath  half  buried  in  flowers.  And  it  gives 
opportunity  to  those  interested  in  bird  lore  to  watch  the 
birds  at  their  toilet.  Twice  a  day  does  it  please  my  feath- 
ered lord  and  lady  to  descend  into  the  water.  The  early 
morning,  when  you  and  I  are  deciding  that  another  day 

has  arrived  and  break- 
fast waits,  sees  the 
finish  of  the  tubbing 
and  the  preening  and 
pjumeing  of  wings  to 
shake  oft'  every  drop  of 
water.  Four  o'clock 
and  half  after,  sees  an- 
other onslaught.  The 
robin  and  the  che- 
wink  are  conversational 
while  they  bathe,  but 
how  they  scatter  when 
the  noisy,  quarrelsome 
I)lue  jay  comes  along; 
he  soon  has  the  bath  to 
himself.  Last  of  all 
steals  in  the  thrush,  so 
silently  he  comes,  and 
so  woody  is  his  color- 
ing, that  one  has  to 
jiersuade  oneself  that  it 
is  a  bird,  not  a  shadow 
that  crept  along.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fluttering 
of  his  wings,  he  seems 
like  a  wraith  or  a  leaf 
blown  bv  the  wind. 
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Feathered  Friends 

Too   Will     Be   Yours  ihe     practical 

way  the  birds  con- 
duct their  baths  is  most  interesting.  Some  of  them  walk 
into  the  water,  otiiers  dive  in.  others  like  best  to  hop  off  a 
twig  into  the  water.  Our  bird  bath  has  been  used  more 
often  since  we  bent  a  long  branch  so  that  it  slanted  into 
the  water.  Perhaps  because  some  of  the  little  fellows  were 
uncertain  of  the  depth  of  the  water  and  were  afraid  to 
venture  in,  anyway,  after  the  branch  was  placed  more  birds 
came  to  use  the  bath  than  before. 

They  would  hop  down  the  length  of  the  branch,  then  off 
into  the  water,  back  and  forth,  in  and  out.  until  they  felt 
(juite  satisfied  that  they  had  enough  of  a  bath  for  one  day. 

We,  ourselves,  are  the  gainers  when  we  attract  the  birds 
to  our  gardens.  If  you  are  doing  some  of  the  planting 
yourself,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what 
an  object  of  interest 
you  are,  not  to  your 
family  or  neighbors 
only,  but  to  the  birds. 
Robin,  up  in  the  tree, 
is  only  waiting  until 
you  have  overturned 
enough  earth  for  him 
to  get  at  the  worms. 
Busy  with  your  raking 
and  measuring,  you 
may  not  see  him,  but 
he  will  alight  behind 
you  and  soon  secure 
his  rations.  And  what 
is  more,  will  be  on  hand 
to  greet  you  in  the 
morning,  giving  you 
good  morrow  with 
your  garden,  for,  be  it 
large,  small,  formal  or 
informal,  every-  garden 
has  its  own  good 
morrow  to  the  garden 
lover. 


Formal  gardens  were  originated  by  Cardinal  d'Este,  and 
his  example  of  architectural  settings  for  trees  and  shrubs 
has  been  followed  all  over  the  world.  Not  so  largely  did 
flowers  enter  into  the  scheme  at  that  time;  it  was  mainly 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  that  was  sought  after,  the 
charming  effect  that  water  gave  when  it  was  introduced 
into  the  landscape.  With  the  Italians  came  the  art  of  using 
a  small  amount  of  water  and  producing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect,  bordering  it  architectuarally  and  planting  it 
picturesquely.  The  ilex  and  cypress  (with  its  black-green 
foliage)  lent  themselves  to  aid  the  artist  in  providing  a 
telling  background  and  mass  of  shade.  Statues,  benches 
and  balustrades  were  introduced  into  the  vista  at  psycho- 
logical points.  Where  these  were  to  be  viewed  from  a 
distance,  thev  were  massive  (Cominued  on  page  42) 
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WAFk  MEMOKIALS 

What  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  City  Is  Doing  About  Them 


PROBABLY  no  subject  so  closely  touches  our  hearts 
as  the  thought  of  erecting  somewhere  in  some  form 
fitting  memorials  to  our  American  soldiers — not  only 
in  memory  of  those  who  did  not  return,  but  to  all  who 
shared  in  the  death  combat  of  civilization  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  on  the  seas.  Instantly  the  armistice  was  signed 
these  thoughts  sprang  fullgrown  to  the  lips  and  the  papers 
have  been  filled  with  numerous  suggestions  of  more  or  less 
worth,  all  freighted  with  tender  feelings. 

Hence,  there  is  considerable  satisfaction  for  all  who  have 
learned  the  plans  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York 
City  regarding  war  memorials  and  seen  their  excellent  and 
comprehensive  booklet  on  this  subject  incorporating  in  its 
l)ages  sound  advice  to  art  committees  with  illustrations  of 
many  kinds  of  memorials  pointing  out  in  the  most  construc- 
tive manner  how  to  proceed  in  the  loving  task  to  the  hap- 
piest end. 

In  order  that  this  earnest  eft'ort  to  assist  the  cause  of  art 
appreciation  may  be  furthered,  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
rather  fully  from  the  Society's  Bulletin: 

"When  the  project  of  the  War  Memorial  comes  up  be- 
fore the  mayor,  selectmen  or  a  committee  of  citizens  for 
decision  and  action,  three  cjuestions  arise : 

"The  form  or  kind  of  memorial  possible  within  the  ap- 
propriation. 

"Its  character,  whether  it  shall  be  a  work  of  manufacture 
or  of  art. 

"Whether  it  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  professional  artist  or 
given  outright  to  a  business  firm. 

"This  Bulletin  briefly  discusses  these  three  questions  in 
their  order,  illustrating  also  some  existing  forms  of  Ameri- 
can memorials  and  suggesting  others. 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 

"When  the  committee  finally  settles  to  business  and  asks 
itself  what  sort  of  a  memorial  it  can  get  for  its  money,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  amount  at  its  disposal  will  exclude  some 
forms  which  the  community  might  prefer;  and  still  the 
range  of  forms  possible  within  any  given  sum  is  much 
greater  than  may  at  first  be  supposed.  The  limitations  of 
choice  are  largely  in  our  own  view  of  the  subject.  Perhaps 
these  pages  will  help  to  remove  some  of  them.  Let  us  recall 
at  the  very  outset  that  in  all  memorial  constructions  beauty 
may  be  attained  with  extreme  simplicity  or  with  great  elabo- 
ration, and  that  the  old-time  fretting  of  monuments  with 
florid  detail  has  fortunately  passed. 

THE  PAST  ERA  AND  THE  PRESENT 

"Compared  with  our  own  time,  the  Civil  War  period 
found  every  town  and  hamlet  singularly  unprepared  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  when,  at  its  close,  soldier  memorials  were 
desired,  no  one  even  thought  of  any  other  form  than  the 
ready-made  or  to-order  types  of  cemetery  monuments,  en- 
larged a  little  and  furnished  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 

"Now,  when  a  new  wave  of  patriotism  is  bringing  to  us 
again  the  opportunity  of  dedicating  new  memorials,  our 
first  fear  is  of  a  return  of  that  dismal  stone  age.  Such  fears 
may,  however,  prove  unfounded,  for  the  times  have  com- 
pletely changed  and  there  is  a  general  acquaintance  with 
works  of  art  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  their  part  in  life, 
as  we  have  become  accustomed  to  live  with  them.  We  are 
impatient  when  unworthy  substitutes  are  offered.     At  all 


events,  the  former  excuse  is  gone,  for  we  now  have  at  com- 
mand skilled  and  trained  workers  in  nearly  all  forms  of 
the  arts. 

THE  APPROPRIATE  MEMORIAL 

"Evidence  of  this  will  be  seen  in  our  widening  outlook 
upon  such  things  and  in  the  extended  range  of  appropriate 
forms  for  memorials,  many  of  them  far  preferable  to  the 
stony  type  of  the  older  monuments.  These  forms,  in  con- 
trast to  the  mere  records  of  death,  are  rather  in  league  with 
the  abounding  life  of  the  community,  still  going  on,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  forget  its  noble  dead.  Most  men  would  choose 
to  have  the  memorial  their  service  has  inspired  perpetuate 
this  service  in  other  forms,  and  their  own  devotion  recalled 
in  a  work  that  shall  be,  in  effect,  its  continuation. 

"It  will  be  apparent  that  suitable  schemes  for  memorials, 
and  their  varied  handling  are  limited  only  by  the  thought 
and  skill  of  those  who  undertake  them.  This  widened 
horizon  is  due  in  general  to  the  growth  of  intelligence  of 
the  clients  of  art,  apprehending  it  as  a  social  service  rather 
than  as  a  luxury,  and  in  particular  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of 
highly  trained  professional  artists  devoting  their  lives  to 
such  work. 

"The  wider  field  of  choice  should  be  scanned  before  any 
decision  is  reached,  in  order  that  a  just  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  each  particular  case  may  be  made. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUITABLE  WAR  MEMORIALS 

Arch  Clock  Tower  Embarkade 

Beacon  Colonnade  Exedra 

Bridge  Community  House  Gateway 

Library,   Open    Air   Theatre,    Monumental   Electrolier,    Statue,   Roster 

Column,   Museum  or   Hall,   Rostrum,   Figure  or  Group,  Fountain, 

Pylon,  Cliff  Sculpture,  Doors,   Flag  Pole,  Avenue,  Grotto,  Park. 

Arrangement   of   War  Trophies,   Mosaic   or   Mural   Painting,   Stained 
Glass  Window,  Tablet :  relief  figures,  rolls  of  honor,  inscriptions. 

"Of  this  list  fifteen  are  primarily  architectural  construc- 
tions, but  all  require  sculpture  in  varying  degree  for  their 
completion;  four  are  of  sculpture,  requiring  architectural 
setting;  three  of  pure  sculpture;  three  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture, making  also  a  place  for  architecture  and  sculpture ; 
the  remainder,  adaptations  of  various  arts. 

"Many  of  these  are  naturally  to  be  used  in  combination 
with  each  other.  Some  offer  in  their  own  structure  a  place 
for  a  roster  of  names;  others  provide  a  setting  for  such  a 
list  upon-  an  appropriate  accessory  part ;  a  few,  as  the  flag 
staff  and  the  doors,  give  space  for  hut  short  inscriptions,  as 
of  an  individual,  a  company  or  regiment. 

"Whatever  the  form,  it  should  be  a  lasting  memorial. 
Large  gates  have  to  be  built  of  iron,  but  iron  requires  con- 
stant attention  and  painting  every  few  years.  Other  than 
these  no  metal  but  bronze  should  be  used  for  work  exposed 
to  the  weather — no  plated  metal  anywhere.  Stone  balus- 
trades dignify,  where  iron  railings  cheapen  a  monument. 

"Artificial  stones  and  cement  compositions,  detestable 
when  substituted  for  natural  stone,  will  surely  betray  our 
mean  judgment  and  parsimony  in  time,  even  during  our  own 
generation. 

"Of  natural  stones,  only  the  most  durable  should  be  used 
for  monuments :    Only  complete  fireproof  construction  for 
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huildinps.  Local  st<iiic.  if  ^jixmI,  lia-"  advantages  of  economy 
and  of  sentiment.  'The  ktleriiif;  of  all  inscriptions  should 
l>c  carefidly  studied  and  sliould  l>e  lepihlc.  A  l>r)ld  Roman 
type,  or  the  Italian  lettering  of  the  sixteenth  century  based 
on  it,  is  the  type  most  suitaMc'  ' 

Very  logically  the  Society  calls  pnhlic  attention  to  the 
question  of  tlie  amount  of  money  that  can  he  raiseil  for  the 
[)urpose.  It  is  most  necessary  tliat  this  sum  he  definitely 
known  so  that  the  type  of  memorial  may  he  chosen  and 
erected  without  stinting  the  accessories  to  the  design. 

The  comnnmity  house  idea,  as  well  as  public  parks,  are 
widely  discussed  in  all  their  |)hascs.  giving  concrete  sugges- 
tions. However,  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  [jaragraphs 
deals  with  the  site  of  the  memorial.  And  it  would  lie  well 
for  all  city  and  community  cf)nunittees  to  pay  heed  to  it. 
Paris  has  heen  so  long  named  the  most  l>eautiful  city  in  the 
world  that  one  is  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  reason.  It  is  not 
that  this  city  has  only  perfect  architecture:  on  the  contrary 
there  are  in  it  some  atrocious  buildings.  "S'et.  because  oi 
their  remarkable  situation,  these  very  atrocities  take  on  a 
beauty  that  is  in  some  instances  uncamiy.  We  may  learn 
much  from  a  study  of  the  French  sense  of  proportion  and 
fitness  of  situation.     To  continue  : 

"The  question  of  the  form  that  the  monument  shall  take 
within  the  limits  of  the  available  fund  finally  narrows  itself 
to  several  equally  good,  of  which  perhaps  one  or  two  will 
be  found  the  best  because  most  appropriately  fitting  the  site. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  harmoni/.e  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
interests  in  questions  of  both  form  and  site.  The  decision 
calls  for  the  most  critical  judgment. 

"In  some  towns  the  civic  center  will  l)e  favorable,  or  at 
least  have  goorl  architectiiral  possibilities  for  grouping  mon- 
umental works,  especially  if  they  be  few.  Here  they  will  be 
constantly  seen  and  each  enhance  the  digmty  of  the  other 
with  cunuilative  efTcct.  In  such  cases  the  monument  or  build- 
ing should  conftirm  with  the  style  of  the  town  buildings. 

"Where,  however,  the  town  plan  is  undeveloped  and  the 
town  buildings  liable  to  revision  or  rebuilding,  the  monu- 
mental structure  or  building  may  form  ]iart  of  a  new  group, 
harmonious  and  svminetrical.  in  a  civic  center  arranged  to 
contain  them  all. 

"Rut  if  the  center  of  the  town  or  village  green  is  already 
guarded  by  the  Civil  War  Soldier  ainl  his  cannon,  or  spoiled 
for  otir  purpose  in  any  one  of  many  ways,  a  more  desirable 
place,  when  sought  for.  may  presently  and  unexpectedly 
appear,  where  some  natural  formation  of  the  ground  will 
offer  a  mt)numental  site  and  will  virtually  determine  the  ap- 
propriate type  of  the  memorial.  The  cost  of  laying  out  the 
site  should  be  included  in  the  scheme. 

"Wl.on  at  last  a  completely  appropriate  design  is  selected 
tor  an  acceptalile  site,  enriching  it  and  in  turn  enhanced  by 
it.  the  choice  will  elicit  the  cordial  interest  of  the  citizens  as 
a  recognized  contribution  to  the  beauty  of  their  town,  and 
for  such  a  scheme  public  money  or  individual  contributions 
will  be  willingly  given.  Private  donors  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination will  be  disposed  to  underwrite  memorials  in 
their  towns  if  they  are  assured  of  securing  permanent  artistic 
inv^estments." 

Verv-  rightly  the  Society  urge  that  every  municipality  in- 
sist that  the  committee  in  charge,  who  are  in  fact  trustees  of 
public  funds,  give  them  a  work  of  fine  art  in  every  particu- 
lar— nothing  else  will  suffice — nor  that  any  person  other 
than  a  competent  artist  shall  design  it.  that  "the  expenditure 
of  a  substantial  sum  by  a  committee  without  the  advice  of 
the  competent  professional  artist  is  in  essence  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  fund." 

A  telling  appeal  is  made  in  their  plea  that  the  beauty  of 
the  memorial  is  the  qualification  which  attests  to  strangers 
our  appreciation  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  our  men  as  well 


as  our  affection  and  that  anything  U»s  than  beauty  is.  in 
effect,  failure.  This  is  straight  talk,  but  true.  Straight, 
|)lain  talk  is  their  advice  on  how  to  proceed  on  selecting  the 
design. 

"The  method  of  going  alxjut  the  selection  of  site,  design 
and  construction  is  to  retain  at  the  very  outset  coinpetent 
and  disinterestcfl  professional  advice  and  service.  The  best 
artist  available  should  be  selected.  There  are  now  to  he 
found  throughout  the  country  trained  architects,  sculptors 
and  other  artists  who  are  completely  detached  from  com- 
mercial interests,  men  of  cultivation  anrl  ability,  giving 
their  life  work  to  these  arts.  These  professional  men  do 
not  advertise  <ir  employ  traveling  salesmen ;  they  may  not, 
indeed,  be  able  to  out-talk  the  latter  in  committee  before 
the  prospective  client.  As  with  all  professional  men.  they 
are  guided  in  their  dealings  with  the  client  ami  with  each 
other  by  a  code  of  ethics  entirely  different  from  the  prac- 
tice of  business,  a  code  imposefl  and  administered  by  the 
|)rofessional  art  associations,  to  which  the  most  reputable 
men  among  them  usually  belong. 

"Noi  every  man  claiming  the  title  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fession considers  himself  bountl  by  any  code  of  honor. 
Some  still  trade  on  its  prestige  while  ignoring  its  obliga- 
tions, and  yet  the  majority  of  professional  men  ser\'e  their 
clients  as  di.sinterested  experts,  receiving  from  them  for 
their  service  an  agreed  commission  and  having  no  other 
financial  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  either  from  the  ma- 
terials used  or  from  the  work  of  the  contractor.  Such 
men  only  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

"Nor  is  it  difficult  in  almost  any  community  to  ascertain 
whether  particular  artists  belong  to  recognized  professional 
societies  and  can  furnish  to  the  client  the  additional  assur- 
ance which  such  membersip  affords. 

"The  Art  Commission  of  the  neighboring  city,  or  even 
the  art  society  of  the  town,  will  doubtless  respond  cor- 
dially to  questions  of  this  procedure.  A  local  art  commit- 
tee for  investigation  and  conference  may  be  formed.  In 
lack  of  other  means  this  Society  will  gladly  answer  inqui- 
ries as  to  how  to  proceed.  But  to  supplement  all  these 
expedients  and  half  measures  a  competent  professional 
adviser  should  be  retained  and  paid  wherever  a  competi- 
tion is  contemplated,  where  the  amount  of  expenditure 
is  considerable,  and  unless  an  artist  of  recognized  ability  is 
commissione<l  outright  to  undertake  the  work. 

"The  artist  or  architect  may  be  selected  (a)  outright  In- 
direct appointment  on  the  assurance  of  his  known  ability 
as  a  designer  and  integrity  as  an  executant;  or  (b)  by 
competition  when  two  or  more  men  lay  claim  to  equal  con- 
fidence in  their  professional  standing.  When  held,  a  com- 
petition should  be  conducted  under  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  the  standard  form  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects."  Obtainable  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute.  The  Octagon.  Washington.  D.  C.  or  by  ap- 
plication to  the  nearest  Chapter  of  the  Institute.  "This 
program  contains  the  provisions  essential  to  the  fair  and 
equitable  conduct  of  a  competition.  It  insures  proper  con- 
tractual relations  between  the  owner  and  the  competitor. 
Under  it  the  competition  requirements  are  clear  and  def- 
inite: the  competency  of  the  competitors  is  assured:  the 
agreement  between  owner  and  competitors  definite,  as  be- 
comes a  plain  statement  of  business  relations :  and  the 
judgment  would  be  based  on  expert  knowledge. 

"The  design  that  the  professional  man  prepares  will  not 
be  taken  from  stock  or  from  a  catalogue,  but  from  the  wide 
range  of  his  study  and  experience.  It  will  reflect  and  in- 
terpret the  client's  personal  wishes  and  feelings.  Except 
by  special  arrangement  it  will  not  be  copied  or  used  again 
for  the  work  of  any  other  client.  The  distinctive  design, 
which  even*-  client  secretly  hopes  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Do  the  Awnings 
Belong  to  Your  House? 

WHAT  a  pageant  must  have  been  the  colorful  convoy 
that  bore  Cleopatra  down  the  Nile  to  meet  Antony ! 
Flower-decked  barge  after  barge  with  multicolored 
sails,  streaming  oriflammes  and  grateful  canopies  shading 
beauty  and  valor  from  the  blazing  tropic  sun.  Imagination 
must  supply  what  history  fails  to  record,  ^'et  it  is  easy  to 
guess  that  bright  green  and  silver  striped  the  sails,  royal 
blue  with  heraldic  devices  blazoned  the  banners  while 
various  rich  hues  shaded  the  loveliness  of  the  women  ac- 
cording to  their  tastes.  And  was  not  the  pale  beauty  of 
the  queen  made  more  enchanting  by  a  glorious  gold-trimmed 
purple?  One  is  certain  that  it  was  a  solid  color  and  equally 
certain  that  the  material  shading  the  palace  loggia  where'tlie' 
later  greeted  the  Roman  was  of  a  like  color  but  broad 
striped  to  conform  to  the  monumental  projjortions  of 
Egyptian  architecture. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Egypt  and  Cleopatra  to  the 
United  States  and  oiu-  simpler  types  of  building,  but  the 
same  rules  that  governed  awnings  of  tiiat  far  time  obtain  to- 
day. 

The  api)earance  of  many  a  modern  house  is  spoiled  be- 
cau>e  too  little  consideration  is  given  this  question  that  is 
in  itself  quite  simple  to  answer.  Europeans  solved  it  so  long 
ago  that  many  of  them  have  forgotten,  but  the  architects 
of  the   Renaissance  in  the  soutliern   countries  paid   it    full 
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.ittention  with  the  result  that  no  awnings  have  the  voUip- 
tuous  richness  of  theirs  aside  from  the  fact  that  tlicy  seem 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  house  itself. 

And  this  is  what  they  should  seem,  .\wnings  that  strike 
the  eye  first  or  apart  from  the  house  are  incorrect.  They 
fail  of  their  i)art  of  the  bargain  with  the  house  however 
beautiful  they  may  be  in  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  architects  disapprove  of  awnings  and  prefer 
not  to  use  them.  I  do  not  believe  this,  since  no  one  realizes 
more  clearly  than  they  how  completely  awnings  can  wreck 
the  beauty  of  a  house.  The  obvious  solution,  then,  is  that 
the  architect  be  instructed  to  include  the  awning  in  his  plans 
and  provide  their  part  in  the  design. 

The  illustrations  shown  here  are  excellent  examples  of 
what  effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  proper  use  of  canvas. 
The  Georgian  house  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  page  has 
exactly  the  proper  awnings  to  enhance  its  generous  lines. 
At  the  same  time  they  keep  their  place  without  losing  a  jot 
of  their  value — because  their  design  is  one  with  that  of  the 
house  itself. 

The  picture  at  lower  left  shows  an  Italian  doorway  awning 
not  only  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  but  ideal  as  regards 
shape.  The  reader's  eyes  will  tell  him  how  beautifully  it 
frames  the  scene.  It  is  in  this  type  of  awning  that  there  is 
the  greatest  latitude  to  obtain  color.  The  Italians  are 
nothing  if  not  colorful,  and  Mr.  Roger's  house  at  Southamp- 
ton, one  of  the  best  examples  of  Italian  architecture  in 
America,  has  cerulian  blue  awnings  that  glow  like  sapphires 

against  the  tawnv  colored  house.  (.Continued  on  tage  48) 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  LEMORDANT  EXHIBITION 

How  Some  Well-Known  People  Expressed  Themselves  On  Viewing  His  Work 


THI'^  recent  exhiljition  of  Lieutenant  Lemordant's 
sketches  in  the  galleries  of  Gimpel  and  Wildenstein 
has  received  such  wide  publicity  in  the  daily  journals 
and  monthly  periodicals  that  little  is  left  unsaid  of  them, 
yet  the  impression  of  this  man's  work  has  been  so  marked, 
so  deep,  so  moving,  that  a  few  words  of  their  efTect  on  their 
visitors  may  be  in  itself  interesting. 

To  begin  with,  the  public's  thanks  are  due  this  firm  for 
their  disinterested  service  to  the  cause  of  art  in  bringing 
before  us  in  so  excellent  a  manner  this  splendid  work.  Be 
it  told  to  their  credit  that  their  interest  is  purely  ideal,  having 
at  consideraljle  expense  in  labor,  time,  and  thought  presented 
what  is  probably  the  most  important  exhibition  in  years,  not 
only  at  no  cost  to  the  artist  and  public  but  with  no  remunera- 
tion to  themselves,  the  total  returns  on  catalogues  and  pic- 
tures going  to  the  artist,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
lilinded  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  And  our  compli- 
ments, too,  must  be  made  them  for  the  extremely  artistic 
hanging  of  the  great  number  of  subjects. 

In  reporting  these  impressions,  since  no  permission  lias 
licen  given  to  ciuote  their  utterances,  names  must  be  left  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  However,  we  hope  that  he  will 
not  find  the  remarks  the  less  entertaining  on  that  account. 
Said  a  daih'  attendant  at  the  exhibition  :  "As  alwa\  s.  1  have 


been  intensely  interesteil  in  the  criticisms  of  the  visitors. 
But  at  this  show  their  physical  attitude  has  impressed  me 
([uite  as  much.  There  is  less  conversation,  more  fixed  atten- 
tion, almost  a  listening  posture.  And  they  say,  almost  at 
once,  'what  color,'  but  with  a  tone  of  happiness,  joy,  in  their 
voices.  Then  on  examining  the  works,  one  hears,  'he  must 
have  studied  with  Rodin.'  " 

A  great  tragedienne  expressed  her  deep  feeling  by  saying : 
"I  have  visited  the  exhibition  whenever  I  have  a  moment  to 
spare,  and  each  time  I  see  something  new.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  he  compares  as  a  painter  or  what  he  might  have 
done  had  this  great  —  no,  I  will  not  say  calamity  —  rather, 
interruption — not  occurred.  He  is  a  very  great  painter.  But 
above  all  technique  there  are  e.xpressed  emotions  that  speak 
to  all.  Apreciation  and  love  of  humanity  and  the  very  busi- 
ness of  living.  He  is  one  with  Nature  in  all  her  forms.  He 
has  taken  them  all  and  with  all  'methods'  as  a  means  bent 
them  to  his  purpose.  He  has  given  us  joy  in  many  ways, 
l)ut  he  has  gi\en  us  hope,  for  he  has  remembered  and  made 
us  rememl)er  that  man  was  made  in  God's  image." 

An  editor  said:  "Aside  from  my  apj)reciation  of  the 
works  as  painting  I  feel  an  intense  personal  obligation  to 
Monsieur  Lemordant  as  he  has  concretized  for  me  feelings 
on  art  in  all  branches  and,  (Continued  on  tage  46) 
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RAYMOND    HOLLAND 

Painter  of  Portraits 
War  and  Marshes 

PI  1  TSr.LI-Ji.ll.  N\-\v  ^'..rk.  \iiistcr.l:im.  I'ari-.,  'lan- 
gier  and  Silver  Mine.  It  s<nin(l>  like  an  Aladdin's 
jonrney  on  a  niajjic  carpel.  .\nd  it  is  a  jonrncy  lie- 
gnn  tiiirty-tliree  years  aj.;<>  in  tlie  linsy  city  im  the  Mi(niin)j;a- 
liela  In  Kayimind  iinlland.  painter,  who  is  exhihitin^  his 
latest  work  with  gratifying  success  at  the  Henry  Rein- 
hardt  iK:  Son  (ialleries,  New  ^'o^k  City. 

Of  the  fourteen  or  (iftcen  paintings  hung,  none  are  in 
the  least  reminiscent  or  at  all  like  those  shown  in  his  last 
e.xhihit,  when  cctnsideralile  space  was  given  over  to  the  work 
of  his  Tangier  <lays.  It  is  ty|)ical  of  the  man  that  new 
stufT  would  he  .shown.  He  docs  not  wish  to  he  identified 
with  any  school,  metlutd  or  even  l>y  his  own  previous  work, 
which  is  a  good  sign  always  in  any  ;irtist,  of  higgcr  vision 
and  stronger  work. 

So  much  commendahle  criticism  has  heen  accorded  Hol- 
lanil  that  little  remains  to  he  said.  However,  it  is  note- 
worthy to  remark  the  elTect  the  war  has  had  on  this  ahle 
artist.  Strength  almost  lirutal  is  felt  in  the  Mills  of  Mars, 
seen  here,  yet  there  is  a  romantic  flavor  in  its  conception 
that  differentiates  it  from  any  other  of  the  war  painting- 
exhihited  this  sea.son  and  which  jilaces  it  at  once  as  a  decora- 
tive design  of  unusual  feeling. 

Decorative  too  is  the  altogether  charming  "Marsh- 
Afternoon,"  a  painting  of  Long  Island  Sound  showing  tugs, 
hoats,  towing  harges.  l-.xcellently  painted,  there  is  a  large- 
ness, a  freedom  of  atmosphere  that  fairly  embraces  the 
oliserver  and  ranks  the  artist  high. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tlie  same  rare  tpiality  is  sensed 
in  a  .small  picture,  showing  only  the  soil  and  water  ot  the 
marshes.  This  one  is  well  worth  visiting  for  itself  alone 
since  it  shows  the  artist's  abilit\-  in  its  best  form  and,  like 
the  Maris  brothers  and  Israels,  displays  his  appreciation  of 
soil  values,  a  knowledge  not  too  general  to  j)ainters. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  quality  of  the  snow  in  the  war 
pictures  which,  since  they  are  i'ittsburgh  scenes,  has  created 
as  much  comment  because  of  its  wliiteness  as  for  its  soft 
naturrl  apjiearancc!     These  jokes  troulde  Mr.  Holland  no 


The  Mills  of  Mars. 
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wiiit.  lie  kniiws  his  rittsburgh  and  says  it  isn't  ilirtv  all 
the  time  and  that  he  chose  a  clear  day  to  ])ainl !  With  the 
same  engaging  frankness  this  artist,  who  took  like  a  dapper 
.American  business  type  of  citizen,  tells  of  his  student  days 
-^1  New  ^'ork  and  abroad,  where  he  studied  for  some  years 
in  lioth  Amsterdam,  under  a  I*>enchman,  .\ugu.st  Henne- 
cotte,  and  Paris  with  sexeral  of  best  known  masters.  And 
it  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  art  students  to  know  that  he 
feels  that  he  learne<l  more  from  hi.s  .\merican  teachers  than 
he  did  from  any  of  tho.se  abroad.  Said  he:  "I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  becau.se  they  couldn't  explain  what  they 
wanted  to  tell  me  or  if  the  fault  lay  in  my  inability  to  un- 
derstand, but  the  fact  remains,  I  am  especially  indebted  for 
many  things  to  my  .\merican  teachers.  " 

Most  interesting  too  is  his  account  of  his  time  in  Tangier 
where  for  two  years  he  li\  ed  in  the  same  house  and  worked 
frequently  with  Lavery  and  Kennedy.  Not  far  away  was 
the  studio  of  H.  C.  Tanner,  the  Negro  painter,  who  has 
feiped  such  success  in  Europe.  Those  were  colorful  days 
and  nights,  rich  in  experience  to  be  stored  against  the  future. 

Now-  that  he  has  returned  from  his  wanderings,  "Silver 
Mine,"  the  Connecticut  artists'  colony,  is  the  .scene  of  his 
labors,  except  when  flying  visits  to  Pittsburgh  bring  to  him 
weighty  messages  such  as  are  these  war  sul)jects,  to  deliver 
to  us.  The  work  of  this  artist,  one  of  the  last  exhibitors  of 
a  season  rich  in  vital  paintings,  is  pecuharly  ])leasing  to 
art  lovers  in  its  promise  as  well  as  in  accomi)lishment  It 
would  seem  that  art  had  received  a  tremendous  impetus 
through  the  war.  That  if  one  may  use  a  weather  .slang, 
"atmospheric  conditions  are  right"  for  a  long  step  forward 
and  upward  in  every  branch  of  art  impulse.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  writer's  memory  when  there  was 
such  concerted  effort,  such  unity  of  purpose  and  so  wide- 
spread a  "pull  together"  feeling  as  at  the  present.  It  is  good 
to  experience  this  feeling  after  a  somewhat  dreary  stretch 
of  years  during  which  not  many  desires  have  materialized. 
And  it  is  of  a  kind  to  unleash  one's  hopes  and  send  them 
soaring,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  desire  to  cooperate  as  a  means 
to  personal  ends  but  a  sincere  attitude  that  has  its  basis  in 
level-headed  judgment  of  art  conditions  plus  a  wise  and 
searching  self-criticism.  It  bids  fair  to  lead  us  into  new 
and  uncharted  channels,  but  wherever  it  leads,  it  will  be 
good  for  us,  since  clear  thinking  is  the  rudder,  and  sincerity 
is  at  the  wheel. 
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Tin-  firc/'laLC  iiiui  inanlcl  arrauacinciil  t.t  al^cays  Ihc  iciilrr  of  uilcrcsl  in  a  room  and  lliis  one  :s  commendable 
for  ils  simt'licity.  lis  nice  ('anelliug  and  proper  placement  of  electric  fixtures.    The  u-liote  scheme  is  'lVcII  balanced. 


HiSSi^., 


Well  balanced,  loo.  arc  the  furni.ihings  of  tins  Italian  room  leliosc  patterned  ~a-alls  are  relicred  by  plain  hang- 
ings and  a  rich  toned  ruy.     The  cornice  also  has  much   cliaractcr  '.eithout  being  heary.    Decorations  by  Huber. 
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Thrsi-  -icics  of  llir  Aru'  )'oik  home  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Siroock  .t/iotf  that  llic  day  of  oak  paiiclliiifi  is  tiol  only  not 
fasl  hill  thai  it  rnii  he  liijhl  and  eheerfiil     Both  (•aiielliiifl  and  rafters  are  eonnnendahle.    Ilutaff,  Deeoralors. 


Here  aeiaiii   one   iioliees  zeilh   satisfaction    that    more   am!    more    lee   are    oiereoming   our   distrust    of    mixing 
designs  in  furnishings.    Agreeahle  are  the  Chinese  eahinel  and  modern  f'ortrait  with  the  heazy  Italian  pieces. 
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1  lie   panilcd    mural   decorations   share    honors   z^nth    the   architecture    in    the    beai(t\ 
and  the  electric  fi.vtiires  are  as  charming  as  they   are   correct.      Taylor   &  Levi 


iif   this    Italian    hcdrooii 
U'cre    the    .irchitects.  '  . 


Balance  of  proportion  ivithotit  duplication   of  decorations  is 
Ihc  feeling  in   this   room   that  at   once   elicits  connnendalion. 


The  New  York  Home 
of  Mr.   Albert  Rossin 

Above  all  places  in  the  United 
States,  New  York  City  is  ideal  for 
the  employment  of  Italian  styles  of 
architecture  and  decorations  owing  to 
the  lack  of  ground  space  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  rich  coloring  in 
wall  treatment. 

Rooms  must  not  seem  cluttered — 
hence  the  furniture  must  in  itself  be 
handsome,  depending  on  the  wall 
decoration  as  to  whether  it  be  ornate 
or  simple.  Contrary  to  common 
understanding,  there  is  as  wide  lati- 
tude of  choice  in  the  Italian  modes  as 
in  any  style  with  the  advantage  that, 
if  well  done  in  the  beginning,  there 
is  permanence,  a  quality  that  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  these  days  when 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  skilled  workmen.  But  be- 
yond all,  it  provides  a  background  of 
solid  dignity  that  should  always  be 
the  chief  aim  in  building  and  decora- 
tion. Among  the  many  noteworthy 
decorative  achievements  in  this  house 
the  two  wall  treatments  seen  in  these 
pictures  are  of  tirst  rank.  Damask  is 
seldom  used  so  simply  or  with  more 
effect. 
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U'c    /iot'('    (/•I'li'ii   .VII   atiiisloiiird    lo   scriiiii   Gothic   dccoratidn    only   in    large   hniisc.f   thai    il    comet  as   a   sii 
l>ri.KC  In  scf   il   ill   a  small  niic.      This   is  in    the   .Vrxi'    Canaan.  Cl..  hmnc   of   Mr.   I).    I',    liriiilry.   Ihr  l<ainlc 


The   living-room   also   lends   itself  delightfully   to   the  Gothic,     ll'ith  such   comforts  one  almost  regrets  that 
Mr.  Brinley,  ic/iti  has  been  sen-iiig  his  country  in  Troncr.  is  not  here  to  enjoy  them     Lord  &  Hewlett,  architects 
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BEAUVAIS'BOUCHEK  TAPESTRIES 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 

Part  III  folLnviiuj  Part  II  that  ivas  printed   in  the  April  number  of  Arts  and  Decoration 
Kotk:— Owing  t(i  liniilcd  space  a\;iilalilc,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ilhistrate  all  the  series  as  was  originally  planned.— /TrfiVor 


THE  eighteenth  century  was  preeminently  a  Chinese 
century.  By  the  arts  of  China,  the  arts  of  Europe 
were  transformeck  What  one  of  Boucher's  biog- 
raphers calls  "Chinese  rubbish"  opened  the  eyes  of  Prance 
and  England  to  aesthetic  virtues  they  had  hardly  even 
dreamed  of  before.  To  the  ancient  Romans  of  the  time  of 
Christ,  China  had  been  the  land  of  the  Seres,  a  remote  and 
inaccessible  region,  from  which  by  caravan  through  Persia 
came  silk  and  sugar,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  rock  crystals 
for  use  as  medicine,  both  raised  beyond  common  reach  by 
the  cost  and  danger  of  transportation. 

To  the  Byzantine  Romans,  China  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
land  of  mystery,  even  though  for  Justinian  the  secret  of  a 
silk  culture  was  filched  by  Nestorian  monks.  Not  until 
the  thirteenth  century,  under  Kuhlai  Rhan,  whose  vast  em- 
pire is  described  so  delightfully  by  Marco  Polo,  did  China 
begin  to  emerge  distinctly 
from  the  vastness  of  the  un- 
known. Persia  continued  to 
be  the  intermediary.  During 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  Persian 
rugs,  manuscripts,  pottery 
and  paintings  introduced  to 
the  Mediterranean  world  Chi- 
nese dragons,  cloud  bands, 
monograms  and  other  deco- 
rative motifs.  Finally,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  over- 
land route  was  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  oversea  route 
around  Africa.  First,  the 
Portuguese,  and  later  the 
Dutch,  French  and  English, 
by  the  importations  of  Chi- 
nese porcelains  and  lacquered 
panels  and  furniture  and 
kakemono  paintings  pasted  in 
sets  on  European  walls  as 
"wall  paper,"  accustomed  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  oddities  of 
Chinese  art,  and  prepared  the 

way  for  the  "Chinese  craze"  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  mark  of  which  is  still  strong  on  our  "china,"  and  cre- 
tonnes, and  wall  papers,  and  furniture. 

Consequently,  ornament  became  less  architectural,  and 
the  European  color  palatte  was  enriched  by  hundreds  of 
pastel  tones  that  had  been  developed  on  silk  ,by  Chinese 
landscape  painters,  in  silk  by  Chinese  weavers  of  damask 
and  brocade,  and  later  in  porcelain.  At  the  head  of  these 
where  art  was  permeated  with  the  naturalism  and  the  chi- 
noiserie  that  distinguish  the  style  of  Rococo  from  other 
styles,  stood  Boucher. 

In  the  year  1740,  Boucher  designed  a  poster  for  his 
friend,  Gersaint,  an  Oriental  dealer  on  the  Notre  Damt- 
bridge,  who  sold  "all  kinds  of  stylish  novelties,  jewels, 
mirrors,  furniture  panels,  pagodas,  Japanese  lacquers  and 
porcelains,  shells  and  other  natural  curios,  rare  stones, 
agates,  and,  in  general,  all  strange  and  foreign  merchan- 


Onc  of  the  Noble  Pastoral 


by  a  Chinaman  who  stood  on  a  laccjuered  chest  resting  on 
a  table  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  Chinese  fans,  toys,  shells, 
cups,  etc.  At  Gersaint's  shop  and  from  Chinese  pictures, 
Boucher  acquired  the  knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  com- 
pose the  six  illustrations  which  Huquier  published  in  book 
form,  "representing  the  five  senses  by  different  Chinese 
amusements";  and  also  to  originate  the  designs  for  No- 
verre's  "Fetes  Chinoises"  at  Monnet's  Theatre;  and  the 
decorations  of  the  ballet  in  the  "Chinese  Quack"  at  Pom- 
padour's smart  private  theatre;  as  well  as  illustrations  and 
sketches  galore  for  booklets  and  calendars  and  color  prints 
and  porcelains  and  furniture. 

Especially  interesting  in  the  set  of  prints  portraying  the 
"Delights  of  Children"  (with  little  ones  that,  except  for 
their  shaved  heads,  are  altogether  Parisian),  is  the  gastro- 
nomic picture  explained  by  the  quatrain : 

Les  enfants  font  part  out 
grand' fete  a  la  cuisine, 

Sa  z'apeur  les  remplit  de  de- 
lectation. 

lis  ant  tons,  a  Paris  aussi  bien 
qua  la  Chine, 

Pour  la  diete  fort  pen  de  dis- 
position. 

In  the  year  1742,  Boucher 
exposed  at  the  Salon  "eight 
Chinese  subjects  intended  for 
execution  on  the  low  warp 
loom  at  Beauvais."  Six  of 
these  are  the  prototypes  of 
the  Beauvais -Bouches  "Chi- 
nese Set"  of  six  tapestries 
(  Nos.  20  to  25  in  my  master's 
list  printed  on  pages  245.  246 
of  the  March  number  of  Arts 
AND  Decoration),  and  are 
also  the  "6  desseins  Chinois 
remis  a  la  Nation  par  M.  de 
^ ,  ■■  Menou,"  when  he  resigned  as 

series  of  six.    No.  45.  director  of  the  Beauvais  Tap- 

estry Works  in  1793.  At  the 
same  time,  he  turned  over  copies  of  the  full-size  cartoons, 
"6  tableaux  copies  des  Chinois,  par  Dumons."  These  full- 
size  cartoons,  cut  into  bands  to  be  placed  under  the  warp 
of  the  low  warp,  appear  again,  together  with  extra  copies 
of  three  of  them,  in  the  Beauvais  inventory  of  1820.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  usually  Boucher  himself 
painted  the  full-size  color  cartoons,  as  well  as  the  original 
color  sketches,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Set  the  full-size 
cartoons  were  by  Dumons. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
the  eight  Chinese  subjects  exposed  at  the  Salon  in  1742  are 
part  of  the  set  of  nine  purchased  in  1786  by  the  architect, 
Pierre  Adrien  Paris,  a  native  of  Besanqon,  and  by  him 
willed  at  his  death  to  the  Besanqon  Museum,  where  they 
still  are.  In  this  set  of  nine  are  to  be  found  only  four  of 
the  subjects  that  occur  in  the  six  tapestries,  while  parts  of 
the  designs  woven  irito  the  tapestries  do  not  appear  in  the 


disc."    This  inscription  was  lettered  on  a  drapery  displayed  corresponding  sketches,  and  the  shapes  are  different. 
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Most  rumanlic  is  tlic  liistnry  nf  llie  "(  liiiicse  I'air"  (  No. 
21).  l)cl<mKint;  In  Mrs.  i'ri-ntiss,  of  (levclanrl.  ami  shown 
on  pa^c  244  of  the  March  issue.  The  colors  arc  as  bright 
aiul  strong  as  the  day  it  left  the  loom,  and  the  direct  copy- 
ing of  the  colors  from  Chinese  silks  and  jxircclains  is  more 
obvious  than  in  those  tapestries  which  exposure  to  the  light 
has  softened  and  mellowed.  During  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  this  tapestry  si)ent  in  China,  it  was  undoubt- 
e<lly  ke|)t  shut  up  in  the  original  packing  case  that  still 
contained  it  returning  to  the  Occident.  It  had  gone  out  as 
one  of  the  "six  pieces  of  the  Chinese  set  delivered  to  M. 
Ilertin  in  1763  to  send  to  China." 

This  was  the  year  in  which  two  Chinese  Christians,  the 
abl)es  Ko  ami  (iang,  came  to  !•' ranee,  where  they  were  made 
much  of  by  the  government.  Minister  I'.ertin  wishes  to  use 
them  to  advance  commercial  and  artistic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Far  Fast.  'Ihey  rcturne<l  to  China  loaded 
down  w ith  the  generosity  of  the  king.  .Among  the  treasures 
they  bore  away  were  twelve  splendid  mirrors,  a  collection  of 
Sevres  |)orcelain,  aiid  "six  j)ieces  of  beautiful  I'eauvais 
tapestry." 

In  \766,  M.  I'lcrtin  wrote  to  Messrs.  Ko  and  Cang  at 
Canton  :  "The  intention  of  the  King  is  that  you  e.xert  every 
effort  that  the  ta|)estries  from  His  Majesty's  factory,  of 
which  he  made  you  the  bearers,  and  which  have  remained 
in  the  magazines  at  Canton,  should  be  presented  to  the  F.m- 
peror  of  China,  not  as  a  present  from  the  King,  but  only 
to  try  to  find  out  in  this  way  what  might  be  the  Emperor's 
taste  regarding  the  productions  of  our  factories  and  our 
arts." 

In  1767,  the  superior  of  the  French  missionaries  at 
I'ekin  wrote  to  M.  Hertin :  "The  (irand  Master  of  the 
Palace  avowed  that  the  Flmperor  was  overwhelmed  with 
a<lmiration  at  sight  of  the  six  tajjcstries.  He  told  me  that 
His  Majesty,  having  had  them  placed  under  dififerent  points 
of  view  and  having  admired  them  more  and  more  as  he 
examined  carefully  the  delicacy  of  the  work,  had  at  first 
thought  of  adorning  with  them  the  temjile  of  his  palace  in 
which,  here  as  elsewhere,  arc  placed  ones  most  precious 
possessions.  But  having  reflected  that  attached  as  we  are 
to  our  holy  religion  we  might  be  distressed  w hen  we  learnetl 
that  objects  we  had  offered  to  His  Majesty.  His  Majesty 
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"Chinese  Fishing." 

set  of  six   designed   hy    Poucher.     No. 


had  used  to  decorate  the  temi)lcs  of  divinities  that  we  do 
not  recognize  as  such,  he  gave  orders  to  have  his  luiropean 
palaces  searched  for  apartments  where  one  could  j)lan  the 
tapestries.  I'.ut  no  place  being  found  in  the  European 
,  palaces  where  they  could  be  hung.  His  Majesty  gave  orders 
Jor  the  construction  of  a  new  palace  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  apartment  should  agree  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  tapestries,  .\mong  all  the  Tartars  and 
Chinese  who  have  seen  the  tapestries  and  porcelains,  there 
is  not  one  who  does  not  testify  that  these  wr)rks  are  inimit- 
ai)le  in  China." 

The  Loves  ok  the  Gods 
,Ever  since  .Arachne.  as  told  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses, defeated  Minerva  in  a  contest  of  tapestry  weaving, 
s  the  "Loves  of  the  Cods"  have  been  a  favorite  subject  with 
tapestry  designers.  Here  Boucher  was  at  his  best,  and  the 
•  beauty  of  his  wife  and  other  models  makes  the  frailties  of 
■^fumortals  seem  less  inexcusable  than  when  less  charm- 
ingly suggested.  First  in  the  set  of  nine  ( Xos.  26  to  34) 
comes  "Bacchus  and  .Ariadne."  with  the  broken  architecture 
reminiscent  of  Boucher's  visit  to  Rome,  and  the  rosy  nudes 
suggestive  of  a  warmth  that  makes  the  blood  flush  close 
under  the  skin.  The  wooing  of  the  wine  god  seems  en- 
tirelv  to  have  banished  from  .Ariadne  the  gloom  that  im- 
pelled her  to  suicide  when  she  learned  that  she  had  been 
deserted  on  the  island  of  Xaxos  by  Theseus,  with  whom 
she  had  eloped  from  her  native  Crete,  after  having  assisted 
him  effectively  in  his  battle  with  the  Minotaur,  and  given 
him  the  spoolof  thread  that  enabled  him  to  retrace  his  way 
tlirough  the  Daedalian  labyrinth.  Like  other  Beauvais 
tapestries,  those  of  Boucher  were  made  in  dififerent  sizes 
to  fit  the  rooms  they  were  to  adorn,  the  designs  being  cut 
or  enlarged  as  occasion  demanded.  The  largest  and  most 
fascinating  version  of  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  is  the  one 
that  hangs  on  the  north  wall  of  the  drawing  room  of  Mr. 
Blair's  town  house. 

"Pluto  and  Proserpine"  pictures  the  story  of  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  whom  the  ruler  of  the  nether  world  stole  from  her 
girlish  companion,  leaving  only  her  girdle  to  mark  the  spot 
in  Sicily  w here  the  earth  opened  for  the  downward  passage 
of  his  chariot.  "Xeptune  and  Amymone"  shows  how  the 
god  of  the  sea  saved  the  daughter  of  Danaus  from  a  satyr, 
onlv  to  elope  with  her  himself,  (.continued  on  page  aa) 
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The  Country  Home  of 
F.  P.  King,  Esq. 

IF  it  were  not  that  the  F.  P.  King  house  at  Tarry- 
town  had  so  many  other  attractions,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  call  it  the  house  of  triumphant  porches ! 

Seldom  does  one  find  this  feature  of  the  home 
handled  in  so  masterly  a  fashion,  with  such  taste  and 
nicety  of  proportion.  The  scheme  is  the  more  to  be 
complimented  when  one  considers  that  the  house  is 
an  old  one  that  has  been  reconstructed. 

In  its  original  form,  mid-Victorian,  there  were  the 
usual  small  porches,  scroll  work  veneer  and  belvidere. 
It  stands  to-day  in  almost  classic  .purity,  yet  so  sym- 
])athetically  treated  as  regards  details  that  no  cold- 
ness is  felt.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  latticed 
rails  of  the  lower  porches  and  the  medallions  that 
break  the  vertical  lines  of  those  in  the  screened  sleep- 
ing porch  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

In  some  respects  the  back  porch  is  the  chef-d'ieuvre 
V,  of  them  all.  Beauty  and  utility  are  perfectly  com- 
bined, the  upper  portion  having  the  appearance  of 
being  suspended,  which  eliminates  the  feeling  of  ex- 
treme fixity  too  common  to  classic  types.  Nor  do  its 
lines  interrupt  the  streaming  grace  of  the  columns. 
Then,  too,  the  whole  balance  is  perfect,  a  grateful  touch 
of  color  being  lent  by  the  single  line  of  brick  flooring. 
This  touch  of  color  is  carried  throughout  the  porches 
and  with  the  loggia  makes  them  one  design. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  in  all  the  porches  a 
pilaster  joins  and  makes  tliem  one  with  tlie  house.     It 
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Aymar  Embury.  II.,  Lewis  E.  Welsh 
Associate  Architects 

seems  I'lMitlcss  In  call  attention  to  this  arranRenK'nt 
that  is  one  of  the  oldest  architectural  ideas,  yet  it  is  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  this  type  of  building  and  so 
trc*<|uently  overlooked  that  jierhaps  it  is  not  amiss  {<> 
remark  its  ])resence.  This  treatment  is  clearly  cx- 
ami)led  in  the  ni>per  right-hand  illustration  showing  the 
trellised  porch.  See  how  perfectly  it  joins  the  house, 
is  a  i)art  of  it.  Observe  also  the  easy  sweep  of  the  ste|>s 
and  the  o|)en  rafters  that  have  beauty  without  losing 
strength.  What  comfort  will  be  here  when  the  vines 
have  readied  their  growth. 

.\n  interior  view  of  this  porch  is  shown  on  the  same 
|iage,  and  its  projiortions  may  be  guessed  when  it  is 
known  that  the  fountain,  seen  in  the  foregroun<l.  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  ])orch.  It  was  wisdom  that  mounted 
the  fountain  on  a  base  of  rough  stone,  letting  Nature 
l)iay  her  part  within  as  well  as  outside  tlie  ])orch.  Wise, 
ti>o,  is  the  use  of  |)lain  wicker  furniture  and  grass  rugs; 
.inything  else  would  have  seemed  overrich. 

(harming  as  are  the  capitals  of  these  columns,  tluy 
arc  outdone  by  those  of  the  front  and  back  ])orches.  In 
these,  palm  leaves  rise  above  acanthus  leaves,  and  both 
are  bound  to  the  cohnnn  by  a  narrow  round  band.  The 
friezes  on  these  iw^rches  are  also  the  same,  l)eing  lines 
and  niedallion-imlented  carving. 

A  word  should  be  saiil  in  passing  on  the  nice  balance 
of  the  serving  wing  of  the  house  with  the  (ipen  |)orcb. 
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There  are  many  bonds  that  at- 
tract the  audience  in  Benavente's 
play,  "The  Bonds  of  Interest," 

produced  April  \-\th  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  by  The 
Theatre  Guild.  Bonds  personal  and  material.  Per- 
sonal because  many  of  the  old  Washington  Square 
players  are  acting  as  zvell  as  such  zvell-known  older 
ones  as  .Miss  AincHa  .S'unimcrz'ille.     Bonds  material 


Miss  Helen  Freeman 


since  the  scenery  and  costumes 
designed  by  Rollo  Peters,  ivho 
also  plays,  are  as  beautifid  as 
they  are  unusual.  Miss  Freeman  is  a  joy  to  look  at 
as  Syhici.  and  aside  from  giving  a  delightful  im- 
personation, pretty  conipTnnents  must  be  made  for  the 
manner  in  rchich  she  uses  her  hands,  for  in  the  da\s 
of  such  skirts,  ladies  held  their  hands  "to   match." 
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A'fi'tv  has  this  charming 
actress  done  more  interesting 
li'ork  than  now  as  Madame  de 
Montespan  in  Philip  Moeller's  play,  Molierc.  zi.'hcrc- 
in  she  exhibits  her  knozvledge  of  this  favorite's 
character,  making  her  characterization  xdiat  history 
tells  us  she  teas,  a  beautiful,  selfish,  scheming 
courtesan  lacking  the  tenderness  of  La  J'alliere  and 
the  genuineness  of  La  Maintenon  who  preceded  and 


Miss  Blanche  Bates 


follozi'ed  her  in  the  great  Louis' 
affections.  Her  artistry  reaches 
great  heights  as  she  pronounces 
the  line  "Shadoti's  are  fragile  things,  Molierc,"  at 
luhich  moment  in  the  play  the  photograph  shozcs  her. 
Here  all  the  human  emotions  possible  to  this  shallow 
zi'oman  are  blended  as  only  an  actress  of  first  abilities 
can  blend  them.  Her  beauty  was  never  so  lovely,  for 
a  golden  zvig  makes  her  hrozvn  eyes  more  expressive. 
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The 

New  York 

Shops    Hold 

these  for 

You 


Pieces  that 

Possess 

Beauty, 

Comfort  and 

Utility 


For  liie  nursery  is  offered  another 
useful  adjunct  that  will  please  both  the 
children  and  their  elders.  This  quaint 
little  blue  painted  Dutch  set  is  most  at- 
tractive. The  table  top  lifts  off  and  re- 
veals a  box  for  sand.  The  whole  set  is 
stoutly  built  to  withstand  hard  wear. 

Chinese  Cabinets  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  treasured.  But  they  are 
no  longer  sought  for  merely  decorative 
purposes.  These  like  everything  else 
must  be  utilitarian.  This  one,  whose 
delicate  gold  and  green  design  is  well 
distributed,  is  of  natural  mahoganx- 
finish  with  doors  that  conceal  plain 
shelves. 


^>al]u^tre-shaped,  this  creamy-glazed 
Chinese  porcelain  lamp  with  its  Chinese 
hand  -  woven  gold  thread  silk  tapestry 
shade  in  blue,  coral  and  gold  is  most 
effective.  Its  finial  is  carved  white  jade. 
Mounted  on  a  teak  stand  w'ith  three 
lights,  its  height  is  35  inches,  its  width 
24  inches. 


In  every  living-room  there  is  a  crxing 
need  for  comfortable  chairs.  There  can 
never  be  too  man)'.  The  needle  -  point 
covering  of  this  English  one  lends  itself 
delightfully  to  the  proportions  of  the 
chair  and  makes  the  whole  an  admirable 
piece  for  many  settings. 


NOTE 

T  h  e  s  c  articles 
mtiy  he  found  by 
addressing  the  Art 
Service  Bureau  of 
this  m  a  g  a  ci  ii  e: 
A  II  V  information 
regaidiiig  art  siil>- 
jecls.  matters  of 
interior  decoration 
and  house  building 
i^nll  be  gi'ren  in- 
terested   attention. 
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EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  NEW  YOKK  GALLERIES 


By  PEYTON  BOSWELL 


SALVATOUK  ANTHOXV  flUARINO,  native  New 
York  painter,  who  up  to  1914  had  passed  most  of  his 
artistic  days  in  Italy,  and  who  had  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion there,  returned  to  America  during  the  first  year  of  the 
great  war.  He  came  on  one  steamshi|),  and,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  shipping  in  those  first  troublous  days  of  the 
submarine  menace,  his  paintings  left  by  another.  The  artist 
arrived  in  New  "^'ork  safe  and  sound,  but  his  paintings, 
his  entire  lifework  with  the  exce|)tion  of  those  owned  In 
Italian  collectors,  were  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a  fjerman 
U-boat.  .\n  exhibition  of  Mr.  (iuarino's  pictures  had  been 
arranged  in  advance,  but  the  painter  fount!  himself  with 
nothing  but  his  genius  and  will  to  paint  again. 

How  great  was  the  artistic  loss  when  Mr.  (iuarino's  |)ic- 
tures  went  down  can  be  estimated  from  the  long  deferred 
exhibition  at  the  Kraushaar  Art  (ialleries,  composed  of 
work  done  since  1915.  His  art  combines  imagination  and 
love  for  color;  if  anything,  there  is  more  of  the  S|)anish  in 
it  than  the  Italian— -a  lioldness  and  ilash  that  does  not  (|uite 
suggest  the  modern  eclecticism  that  comes  out  of  the  ancient 
"cradle  of  art." 

One  of  the  most  ex<juisite  pictures  is  the  smallest,  "Rose 
r.odice,"  which  is  a  pure  gem  of  color.  "Taverna  Cinese" 
is  in  rich  but  obscure  tones,  a  nocturne  with  dim  lanterns 
in  front  of  a  Chinese  inn,  an  Oriental  figure  outside  and 
another  seen  within.  This  picture  is  calculated  especially 
to  please  an  artist. 

There  is  romance — the  romance  of  opera — in  "Italian 
Night,"  which  is  a  presentment  on  canvas  of  an  operatic 
stage  setting,  a  moonlight  scene,  with  big  stars  shining  and 
a  pair  of  lovers  all  but  hidden  beyond  a  column.  But  the 
most  imaginative  of  all  perhaps  is  "W'ords  of  Yesterday," 
full  of  the  poetry  of  the  j)ast.  In  pale  moonlight,  a  great 
balustraded  staircase  WMnds  from  a  mansion  down  into  a 
garden,  and  in  the  shows  at  its  base  stands  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  The  beholder,  if  he  has  as  much  imagination  as 
the  painter,  can  write  his  own  romance. 

In  sharpest  contrast  with  this  w-ork  is  "Exotic  Dance," 
a  serpentine  subject,  just  as  "modem"  and  Greenwich-vil- 
lagey  as  a  lot  of  other  things  seen  down  that  way.  "Span- 
ish Picture,"  which  is,  on  a  large  scale,  a  "still  life"  of  a 
section  of  the  Spanish  Museum  here,  is  a  retninder  of 
Zuloaga  and  Sorolla,  which  pictures  look  down  from  the 
walls. 


It  takes  Crawford  O'Gorman,  globe-trotting  Irishman 
and  lover  of  bright  color,  to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that 
Mexico  is  a  place  of  soinething  else  besides  revolution, 
outlawrv  and  hazardous  occupation.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  Mexico's  that  troubled  country's  most  troublous  times 
Crawford  O'Gorman  travelled  hither  and  thither,  wher- 
ever he  pleased,  with  his  brushes  and  water  colors  and  no- 
body said  him  nay.  Mexico  loves  color,  and  even  a  Mex- 
ican outlaw  is  friends  with  an  artist.  So  Crawford  went 
up  and  down  the  land,  painting  its  sunlit  corners,  the  relics 
of  its  old  civilizations,  its  floating  gardens,  its  old  churches 
and  patios,  its  historic  buildings  and  its  colorful  and  fan- 
tastic market  scenes,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  pic- 
tures are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Dudensing  Galleries,  4.> 
West  44th  street.     They  have  fine  decorative  quality  and 


arc  interesting  from  a  travel  and  historical  stand])oint.    The 
title  of  the  exhibition  is  "Mexico  in  Water  Color." 

No  use  to  single  out  single  pictures  for  mention.  All  of 
X^tTiem  are  pictures<|ue — and  Mexican.  All  of  them  are  seen 
tlirough  the  Irish  temperament  of  Crawford  O'Gorman, 
and  what  could  be  more  romantically  Irish,  for  the  painter 
is  the  son  of  I'"dmon<l  O'Gorman,  personal  friend  and  finan- 
cial backer  of  I'arnell  and  the  Irish  Party.  A  m<jtto  was 
given  to  the  family  by  Brian  I'.oru  after  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  and  it  reads  "I'rimi  et  ultimi  in  bello."  With  fine 
freedom,  O'Gorman  says  this  means,  "Get  in  the  first  whack 
and  you'll  come  out  on  to])  at  last;"  and  that,  says  he,  is 
the  reason  he  paints  with  water  color;  he  wants  to  get  his 
impression  of  a  scene  at  the  "first  whack,"  without  working 
^tJie  thing  over  in  oils  in  a  studio  afterwards. 


.Mysticism  is  the  characteristic  note  in  the  art  of  Sandor 
Landau,  an  American  painter  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Paris,  but  who  now  has  a  studio  in  East  Aurora. 
He  has  lieen  given  an  exhibition  at  the  Babcock  Galleries. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  an  extensive  traveller  and  has 
looked  upon  whatever  he  saw  with  an  eye  endowed  with 
imaginatitin.  is  evident  from  the  twenty  works  that  are 
shown.  The  titles  of  the  pictures  suggest  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Morocco  and  Italy,  and  Mr.  Landau  has  travelled  in  all  of 
these  countries. 

For  instance,  he  got  the  pale  purples,  blues  and  greens 
of  "The  Prodigal  Son"  from  a  Palestine  night.  "Prayer 
for  the  Lost  at  Sea"  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
stffon.  Titles  which  will  suggest  their  subject  matter  are : 
"Morning  Light  on  Pearl  Blossoms,"  "Flight  Into  Egypt," 
"Ancient  Cypresses — Rome,"  and  "Temple  of  Apollo — 
Dawn."  Carried  out  with  vivid  imagination  is  the  spectral 
moonlight  subject  "No  Man's  Land." 


At  the  Gimpel  &  Windenstein  fialleries.  No.  647  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  American  public  has  been  paying  tribute  to 
the  striking  genius  of  a  French  painter  who,  just  arriving 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  when  the  great  war  broke  out, 
is  now  one  of  its  blind  victims,  who  will  paint  no  more. 
He  is  Jean-Julien  Lemordant,  who  volunteered  as  a  private 
and  who  by  his  brilliant  fighting  qualities  became  a  lieu- 
tenant and  commanded  a  company  of  men  in  the  engage- 
ment in  which  a  German  bullet  shattered  his  forehead  and 
paralyzed  his  optic  nerve.  Lemordant  lives  in  the  memo- 
ries of  his  achievements,  and  his  friends  hope  that  the 
surgeons  will  at  la^t  triumph  and  restore  his  eyesight. 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  by  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  for  Yale  University  in  1918  bestowed  upon  Lemor- 
dant the  Howland  Memorial  Prize,  which  is  awarded  ever}' 
two  jears  to  a  citizen  of  any  country  for  an  achievement 
of  marked  distinction  in  literature,  the  fine  arts  or  the  sci- 
ence of  government.  The  first  award,  made  in  1916,  was 
made  to  Rupert  Brooks,  the  brilliant  young  English  poet 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles.  It 
is  prescribed  that  the  award  shall  always  take  account  of 
the  idealistic  element  in  the  recipient's  work  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  choice.  And  it  is  this  idealistic  element  that 
converted  the  young  Breton   painter  and  pacifist   into  as 
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Kofie  l\5/elve  Gjalleries 
of  Ouddestioiv 

QUITE  often  the  most  inviting  interior 
is  that  which  traces  its  inspiration  to 
some  unpremeditated  source — which 
may  account  for  the  joy  of  "scheming"  even 
the  simplest  room. 

^  To-day,  for  instance,  in  strolling  through 
^  these  twelve  Galleries  you  may  happen 
upon  a  fine  porcelain  vase ;  on  the  morrow  it 
flowers  into  a  Lamp  of  softly  glowing  beauty. 
Then  again,  a  lovely  Queen  Anne  Settee, 
enriched  with  beautiful  tapestry,  may  engage 
your  admiration;  ere  long  it  evolves  itself  and 
companion  pieces  into  a  Georgian  Living 
Room  in  which  discriminative  taste  cannot 
fail  to  discern  individuality  and  decorative 
significance. 

^  Indeed,  a  visit  to  these  Galleries  will 
^  reveal  not  alone  the  Furniture  but  those 
kindred  objects  which  will  impart  distinction 
to  all  the  rooms  of  the  well-considered  house. 
Their  cost,  withal,  is  by  no  means  prohibitive. 

"De  luxe  prints  of  charming  inleriors  gialis  upon  request 

Jpurniture 

Becoratibe  ©bitcti 

©riental  SSiUQi 


Grand  Rapids  Rirmture  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34~36Wesi32"-S  Street 
New'Vbrk  City 


Ijrave  and  quick-wittetl  and  calculating  a  fighter  as  France 
ever  sent  against  an  enemy. 

More  than  300  paintings  and  sketches  conij^ri^c  the  c.\- 
hibition,  works  that  were  gathered  by  France  and  sent  to 
America  in  honor  of  one  of  her  finest  sons.  Many  of  them 
are  dance  and  folk  scenes  designed  for  French  theatres 
and  public  buildings.  Lemordant  glorified  the  life  of  the 
common  people,  and  he  traced  the  lineaments  of  a  rugged 
laborer  or  fisherman  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  court 
l)ainter  of  another  day  would  have  bestowed  on  the  beauty 
of  the  king's  favorite.  A  pleasing  freedom  of  design  char- 
acterizes his  sketches,  together  with  the  utmost  precision 
in  recording  just  what  he  wished  to  say  concerning  a  figure, 
a  movement  or  a  face. 

"One-man"  exhibitions,  so-called,  are,  of  course,  a  fix- 
ture in  the  art  world,  serving  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 
the  work  of  the  artist  who  provides  the  display.  Neces- 
sarily they  are  a  bit  monotonous,  because  they  give  only  one 
artist's  point  of  view.  In  constrast  are  the  exhibitions 
which  the  art  dealers  arrange  now  and  then  by  including 
one  or  two  fine  pictures  of  a  dozen  or  so  recognized  artists. 
The  visitor  to  one  of  these  exhibitions  is  pretty  sure  to  get  a 
full  portion  of  enjoyment,  and  to  come  away  with  broad- 
ened knowledge  and  appreciation. 

The  Milch  Galleries  deserve  praise  for  such  a  composite 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  modern  Americans.  Most  of 
the  pictures  are  by  contemporary  artists,  and  a  few  by  the 
masters  of  the  last  generation.  There  is  a  particularly  in- 
teresting Inness,  "Autumn  in  Montclair,"  one  of  the  very 
last  pictures  he  painted,  being  signed  in  1894,  the  very  year 
of  his  death.  It  is  very  rich  of  color  as  well  as  being 
broadly  synthetic;  much  warmth  being  created  by  the  reds 
of  the  foliage  and  the  purples  of  the  sky. 

By  Inness"  great  contemporary,  Wyant,  there  is  a  very 
broadly  painted  "Early  Morning,"  from  the  William  T. 
Evans  collection — a  view  over  fields  with  a  fine  loosely 
sketched  sky.  Then  there  is  a  Ranger,  "Spring  Woods," 
one  of  the  works  bequeathed  by  the  artist  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  bearing  the  Academy's  stamp. 
It  is  related  that  Ranger  painted  on  this  picture  for  ten 
years. 

Of  the  works  by  contemporary  men  especial  interest  at- 
taches to  "Midsummer  Day,"  by  Willard  Metcalf,  because 
it  illustrates  the  progress  made  by  this  painter  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  color,  with  its  glimpse 
of  a  country  road,  flanked  by  a  farm  homestead.  On  the 
side  of  a  barn,  a  faded  circus  poster  that  delighted  the 
small  boy's  heart  the  preceding  summer,  gave  the  artist  a 
motive  for  a  fine  piece  of  decoration.  "The  \Mnding 
Road"  is  another  most  attractive  Metcalf. 

Max  Bohm  is  going  to  be  even  better  appreciated  some 
day  than  he  is  now.  Only  now  and  then  is  one  of  his  pic- 
tures shown  in  the  galleries,  and  "Joy"  in  the  Milch  show, 
with  its  two  girls  dancing  and  its  galvanic  sky,  has  a  fine 
spiritual  quality.  "Happy  Childhood."  with  rich  greens, 
browns  and  reds,  is  a  felicitous  work  by  Elliott  Dainger- 
field.  Still  another  colorist  is  represented  in  "Moonrise — 
Montruer-sur-Mer,"  a  silvery,  poplary  subject  by  the  late 
Henry  Golden  Dearth.  There  is  shown  a  particularly  good 
"Meadows — Autumn"  by  J-  Francis  Murphy.  "Southern 
Plantation,"  by  Gari  Melchers,  has  the  atmosphere  of  the 
South.  Robert  Henri's  firm  hand  is  shown  in  "The  Span- 
ish Girl  of  Segovia." 

The  Macbeth  Galleries  have  given  the  public  another 
composite  show,  with  fifteen  paintings  by  twelve  oontem- 
])orant-  artists.  Two  figure  subjects  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive— "Contemplation,"  by  Richard  E.  Miller,  and  "Medi- 
tation," by  Ivan  G.  Olinsky— and  are  enough  in  consonance 
to  be  considered  "a  pair."     Charles  W.   Hawthorne  has 
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killcil  two  ;irli>>tic  liirds  with  ime  stoiif  in  |)aiiUiiiK  "Ruse, 
because  tlit  picture  is  a  prjrtrait  and   still   life  cnnibincil ; 
the  girl  makes  one  attractive  subject,  and  the  hat  full  oi 
fresh  roses  siic  holds  toward  the  sjiectator  presents  a  "still 
life"  of  the  most  charming  kind. 

Willard  Metcalf  is  represented  by  "Cherry  Hlossoms.  " 
a  visualization  of  a  countryside  in  Spring,  with  hills  be- 
yond. I'.mil  ("arisen  has  two  i>ictures.  "Surf"  and  "Oc- 
toljcr,"  the  latter  a  light  antl  dainty  harmony  made  vibrant 
by  the  artist's  method  of  jilacing  his  pigment  on  a  rough 
textured  canvas,  "'ihe  'lorn  (iown,"  scintillating  with 
light,  anil  "(iirl  With  Work  Hasket"  are  typical  of  the  art 
of  Frederick  C.  Friescke.  Paul  Dougherty  shows  a  ringing 
marine,  "Clearing  .\fter  the  (iale";  Childe  Hassam,  "North- 
east Headlands,  isle  of  Shoals";  T.  W.  Dewing  a  masterly 
and  conventional  "Woman  in  I'lack" :  Chauncey  R.  Ryder, 
a  "Cornfield."  and  W.  (iranville  Smith,  "Clearing  Mists." 

At  the  Macbeth  (ialleries,  also,  a  new  painter  makes  her 
bow  to  the  public.  Miss  l-'elicie  Waldo  Ilowells.  Born  in 
Hawaii,  of  .\merican  parents,  she  has  brought  with  her 
from  the  South  Pacific  a  distinctive  love  for  color.  Her 
best  (|uality,  however,  is  the  ability  to  set  down  local  color. 
The  i)ictures  are  all  glimjises  oi  streets  in  .American  cities, 
mainly  New  York,  and,  despite  her  fine  use  of  color,  they 
have  that  recognizable  ([uality  which  the  beholder  loves 
despite  modern  art  tenets.  F"or  instance  there  is  "New 
York  Public  Library,"  which  actually  is  the  librar)-,  with 
a  typical  western  sky  above  it — the  same  sky  which  New 
"N'orkers  can  see  if  they  take  the  time  to  look  up.  In  "Fifth 
.\venue"  Miss  Howell  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  street 
better  than  most  artists  who  have  tried  to  paint  it.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  "Market  Street — Philadelphia." 


Attention  has  been  called  before  in  these  reviews  to  the 
tendency  of  our  artists  to  use  lighter  colors  in  their  new 
works.  Now  comes  Mr.  Percival  Rosseau  with  his  regular 
annual  exhibitions  of  bird  dog  pictures  at  the  John  Levy 
(ialleries.  Mr.  Rosseau  always  could  paint  dogs  sensa- 
tionally well,  but  this  time  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
landscapist  of  such  excellence  that  his  pictures  have  a 
double  value.  Not  only  are  the  pictures  portraits  of  the 
dogs,  but  they  are  also  fine  representations  of  the  fields  in 
which  the  dogs  hunt — broadly  painted,  mainly  with  the 
paliette  knife. 

Perhaps  the  star  pictures  are  "And  It  Was  a  Big  Covey" 
and  "One  for  All.  and  All  for  One."  the  first  presenting 
three  pointers  and  the  latter  three  setters.  The  alertness 
and  tenseness  of  the  dogs  is  portrayed  with  magnificent 
spirit.  "Fairy  Beau  and  Brace  Mate"  has  for  its  subject 
two  dogs  owned  by  Mr.  Harry  D.  Kirkover,  of  Bufifalo, 
the  first  of  which  has  been  sixteen  times  a  winner  in  field 
trials.  "Peggie  Danstone,  Beau  Backing"  presents  tw'o 
bird  dogs  belonging  to  Mr.   P.    H.   Powell,   of   Newport. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

{Cotttittued  from   pige    12) 

and  Italian  art  exerlasting.  Beauty  as  well  as  utility  was 
aimed  at  in  those  objects  of  daily  life  which  men  constantly 
saw  and  handled.  In  the  Middle  Ages  nothing  was  machine- 
made,  hence  tlie  individuality  of  the  craftsman  was  able  to 
assert  itself.  Life  was  of  necessity  more  restricted,  more 
concentrated.  Every  joy  had  to  be  sought  in  the  home  or 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  rea- 
son why  they  did  not  neglect  those  matters  as  do  we  who 
buy  objects  ready-made  and  turned  out  by  the  thousand. 
With  the  advent  of  the  machine  a  great  number  of  work- 
men were  cut  oflf  from  the  handcraftsman's  delight  in  his 


laln)rs;  but  there  are  those  still  left  who  will  pay  for  and 
appreciate  good  work,  and  those  who  love  to  do  it,  if  only 
the  path  is  shown.  These  adherents  to  the  older  forms 
assist  unconsciously  in  realizing  that  which  should  be  uni- 
versally and  emphatically  demanded — that  objects  destined 
for  use  should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  number  of  [)eople  who  take  an  interest  in,  and  claim 
to  possess  some  knowledge  of  decorative  style  in  connecticjn 
with  the  furnishing  of  their  homes,  is  increasing  day  by  day. 
This  is  the  movement  which  is  shaping  itself  in  our  midst, 
and  public  taste  in  this  direction  is  making  visible  and  rajtid 
progress,  and  one  may  safely  say  to-day  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  wealthy  householders  do  at  least  attempt,  with  a 
laudable  measure  of  success,  to  produce  something  like  uni- 
formity of  style  and  harmony  of  color  in  their  domestic 
surrounding.  The  study  of  the  house  should  surely  be  a 
subject  of  engaging  inquiry,  because  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  place  in  which  a  man  dwells  is,  in  a  real  sense,  the  ex- 
pression of  himself.  The  theory  of  decoration  almost  nec- 
essarily implies  a  return  to  historic  examples,  and  a  free 
utilization  of  those  distinctive  features  which  characterize 
the  outstanding  periods  of  style.  To  some  extent  this  hark- 
ing back  to  the  past  indicates  a  certain  pause  in  the  devolu- 
tionary  progress  of  decorative  invention,  inconsistent  with 
artistic  originality.  That  pause  will  not  continue  indefin- 
itely. It  is  a  rest  for  the  purpose  of  marking  time;  and 
though  a  temporary  state  of  chaos  may  prevail  for  a  while, 
it  does  not  imply  that  a  full  stop  has  been  reachefl  in  deco- 
rative endeavor. 

When  a  decorator  of  high  genius  finds  it  worth  his  while 
to  assert  his  sovereignty  over  the  field  of  his  work  usually 
relegated  to  a  skilled  artificer,  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  production  of  a  masterpiece  of  a  kind  at  once  rare, 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  He  creates  something  which 
has  a  special  value  and  interest  of  its  own  which  does  not 
attach  to  a  mere  statue  or  a  mere  picture.  He  shows  us  not 
only  his  mastery  and  imagination  in  his  own  distinctive 
province  of  art,  but  the  choice  of  material,  the  method  of 
treatment  and  handling,  the  style  of  decoration,  the  .scale 
of  proportion,  the  relation  to  its  surroundings  which  he 
considers  best  calculated  to  show  his  work  to  advantage, 
and  at  the  same  tiine  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. He  reveals  to  us.  in  fact,  not  only  his  pow-ers  as  an 
artist,  but  his  conception  of  the  adaptability  of  great  art  to 
human  needs,  and  his  taste  and  judgment  in  applying  it. 
The  ordinary-  skilled  artificer  is  himself  ([uite  capable  of 
supplying  us  with  a  practically  unlimited  choice  of  schemes 
admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose,  amply  sufficient  for  our 
needs,  and  at  a  price  well  within  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
absolutely  indigent ;  the  master  eflfect  is  lacking,  however, 
even  though  a  certain  dexterity  is  evident  in  the  result. 

The  practice  of  the  applied  arts  has  of  recent  years  be- 
come an  enormous  industry  in  America,  but  if  the  craftsmen 
are  to  keep  the  future  in  view  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  develop  the  talent  they  possess  on  the  best  possible 
national  system.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  founded  upon 
any  general  theorv-  of  human  perfection,  but  must  be  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  national  artist,  as  experience 
has  revealed  it  in  his  endeavor  to  set  before  the  public  a 
proper  and  definite  standard  of  excellence.  He  must,  how- 
ever, cherish  at  the  same  time  a  respect  to  forerunners  and 
the  varying  evidences  of  past  activities,  even  hesitating  to 
brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  history  or  the  dust  of  time,  in 
controlling  his  forms,  to  bring  about  a  real  artistic,  national 
renaissance  in  decoration.  Beyond  this  his  patron  must 
vibrate  to  the  sensuous  appeal  of  the  best  artistic  forms,  he 
must  realize  the  all  importance  of  quality  and  he  must  be 
able  to  decipher  the  message  of  a  work  of  art  viewed  as  a 
human  document;  if  he  fail  in  anv  of  these,  he  fails. 
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JOYCE  KILMER'S  DECORATION 

I.Luiitli,ii,;l  from    fagc    U; 

So  Israel's  joy,  the  loveliest  of  kings, 

Smote  now  his  harp,  and  now  the  hostile  horde, 

To-day  the  starry  roof  of  Heaven  sings 

With  psalms  a  soldier  made  to  praise  his  Lord; 

And  David  rests  beneath  Eternal  wings. 

Song  on  his  lips  and  in  his  hand  a  sword." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  eulogies  of  old  friends. 
They  have  acclaimed  him  as  a  friend;  the  world  of  letters 
lauds  him  as  a  poet ;  Governments  recognize  him  as  a  hero. 
I  saw  him  only  as  a  man  among  men  who  were  given  the 
most  damnable  task  ever  laid  upon  mankind,  except  One, 
and  I  know  why  he  did  not  fail,  though  it  was  a  "rough 
road  and  a  steep  road." 

As  a  poet  he  had  something  to  say,  and  he  said  it  l)eau- 
ti fully;  as  a  friend  he  had  something  to  keep,  and  he  cher- 
ished it  tenderly;  as  a  man  he  had  something  to  do,  and  he 
did  it  gloriously. 

Decorations  are  worthy  as  the  recipient  is  worthy.  \\'e 
are  proud  of  this  Croix  de  Guerre  with  the  palm.  But  there 
is  another  order  which  he  has  won — the  oldest  of  them  all 
— by  far  and  away  the  hardest  to  attain,  conferred  by  the 
King  of  Kings,  and  this  is  the  citation : 

"He  that  overcometh  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the 
enil,  to  him  I  will  give  power  over  nations.  .  .  . 

".\nd  I  will  give  him  the  Murning  Star." 


THE    EFFECT    OF    WAR    UPON    ARCHITECTURE 

(.CouliiiHeil  from   faQC  <)) 

The  end  came  with  the  beginning  of  the  classic  revival  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558-1603.  The  Tudor  arch  and 
the  English  mansions  were  a  product  of  this  period. 

In  Spain,  the  overthrow  of  the  Moors,  1217-1252,  began 
a  new  spirit  in  national  enthusiasm,  and,  as  their  successful 
wars  had  been  against  a  Mohammedan  invader,  who  had 
occupied  the  territory  for  five  centuries,  that  spirit  was 
necessarily  Christian.  The  great  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  1220, 
and  Burgos,  1230,  were  started,  the  influence  being  almost 
entirely  French.  In  1401,  the  cathedral  of  Seville  was 
started  upon  the  former  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque.  This 
is  the  largest  of  the  cathedrals.  The  cathedral  at  Sala- 
manca, 1510-1560,  shows  decided  classic  influences,  so  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  Gothic  ended  during  this  time  in  Spain. 

With  the  ending  of  the  Gothic  influence,  we  began  with 
the  Renaissance,  the  return  to  the  use  of  classic  forms.  At 
this  point  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  architecture 
is  concerned,  and  which  may  be  put  at  about  1420  A.D., 
when  the  Renaissance  began  in  Italy,  its  home,  we  may  say 
truthfully,  that  innovation  ended,  for,  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Gothic  reached  its  high  point,  no  new  basic 
permanent  style  has  been  evolved.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  have  not  experienced  sporadic  changes,  whereby  the 
visionist  may  choose  to  detect  a  new  style  or  type,  but  there 
has  been  no  radical  permanent  change  since  that  time,  t\tvy- 
thing  since  then  being  based  on  some  precedent  in  design. 

At  this  date,  about  ^420,  the  Florentines  experienced  a 
tremendous  impulse  in  all  arts,  and,  as  w'ould  follow,  in 
architecture.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  Renaissance.  Italy 
liad  never  taken  kindly  to  Gothic  forms,  a  style  essentially 
northern,  and  had  used  it  in  her  own  manner,  and  not  too 
seriously.  The  classic  influence  had  never  lost  its  hold  in 
this  region.  The  change  was  not  sudden,  as  no  great  change 
is,  and  at  first  we  find  the  combination  of  Gothic  and  classic 
forms,  a  period  in  all  countries  which  was  most  pleasing 
and  picturesque,  and  very  distinctive  in  each  countrj-.  Com- 
pare the  early  Italian  Renaissance  with  the  Elizabethan  of 
England  and  the  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France;  while 
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.'ill  cuiluxiy  tlic  (iidbic  willi  classic  forins,  ilicv  were  each 
MTV  ilislinctively  national.  Tlic  Italian  Renaissance  reached 
its  hiph  jioint  in  the  years  15(X)-1550,  during  which  time 
it  produced  such  masters  as  Michael  Angelo,  I'alladio, 
N'ipnola  and  others.  From  IfiOO  to  1700  it  entered  a 
Rococo  or  overdecorated  period,  and  during  the  century 
later  a  reaction  followed,  where  the  architects  resorted  to 
a  servile  copying  of  the  classic  forms. 

The  Renaissance  in  I'rance  came  later.  The  campaigns 
of  Charles  V'lII.,  Louis  Nil.,  and  Francis  I.  in  northern 
Italy,  during  the  latter  i)art  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  made  the  French  ac(iuainted  with  tlii- 
new  turn  in  architecture,  and  many  Italian  artists  and  work- 
men were  carried  hack  to  I'rance  to  teach  the  new  iflca. 
.\rchitccturc  in  France  then  went  through  the  \'alois  period, 
148,V1,'>S0,  (hiring  which  we  have  the  transition  of  Gothic 
to  classic.  Tn  this  period  the  chateaux  were  built.  It  natu- 
rally took  longer  in  France  than  in  Italy,  as  that  country  had 
been  fairly  stee])ed  in  the  enthusiasm  for  Gothic.  France 
then  entered  upon  the  Rourbon  or  classic  period,  1.^89-1 71. \ 
reaching  under  Louis  XIV..  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  high  point,  corresponding  with  the 
period  of  Pallailio  in  Italy,  .\fter  1715  the  style  became  a 
florid  classic,  extravagant  and  capricious,  and  then  under- 
went a  reaction  to  severe  design  up  to  the  time  of  the  fir'-t 
em|)ire. 

In  iMigland,  the  Renaissance  arrived  still  later,  entering 
its  transition  period  during  Elizalieth.  155S-irA^,  where 
classic  influences  began  with  the  employment  of  Dutch  and 
Italian  artists.  The  early  Jacobean  style  under  James  L. 
160.VJ5,  showed  an  apjilication  of  classic  design  which  was 
so  grotesque  as  to  have  a  certain  charm,  especially  on  in- 
teriors. Inigo  Jones,  an  Fnglish  architect,  and  a  follower 
of  Palladio,  did  much  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 


century  to  improve  and  clarify  the  usage  of  Renaissance 
design.  .*-;ir  Christopher  Wren,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  early  quarter  of  the  eighteen  centuries,  also 
did  much  for  Fnglish  architecture,  being  known  as  the  archi- 
tect of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral,  London.  The  so-called  Anglo- 
Italian  style,  as  develoj)cd  liy  Jones  and  Wren,  was  used 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Robert  Adams  origin- 
ated during  this  time  a  charming  modified  classic  style  which 
is  extensively  used  in  this  country. 

The  Renaissance  in  all  countries  entered  upon  a  style 
which  was  a  combination  of  Gothic  and  classic,  which  was 
in  all  cases  picturesque  and  original,  developed  into  a  style 
which  was  very  distinctive,  although  based  upon  Roman 
precedent,  degenerated  into  a  Rococo  or  overornate  period, 
and  suffered  a  reaction  to  purer  design,  although  copying 
literally  the  Greek  and  Roman,  ending  in  most  cases  with 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centun*'. 

The  nineteenth  century  began  the  era  of  industrial  prog- 
ress, and  when  we  think  of  industrial  progress  we  must 
do  so  in  terms  of  steel.  Engineering  was  to  have  its  day, 
very  much  at  the  expense  of  architecture,  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  so  much  poor  architecture  been 
done  as  during  this  time.  The  most  extraordinary  advances 
have  been  made  along  intellectual,  scientific,  mechanical  and 
commercial  lines,  and  these  matters  have  kept  the  world  very 
busy,  but  not  too  busy  for  war.  Architecture  suffered  se- 
verely, going  through  a  succession  of  short  irrational  styles, 
all  bad  in  design  and  conception,  and  none  permanent,  and 
it  has  only  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  begun  to  catch 
up  with  our  other  progress.  There  has  been  no  general 
spontaneous  movement,  the  finest  works  of  recent  years  in 
.America  being  the  results  of  individual  exertions  in  design. 
Ruilfling  has  depended  upon  steel  to  a  great  extent,  with 
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but  few  exceptions,  and  design  has  been  a  literal  copying  of 
Greek,  Roman  and  Gothic,  or  some  other  style. 

The  only  architecture  of  America  has  been  Colonial,  and 
much  has  been  unnecessarily  written  upon  it,  as  it  is  no  great 
development,  depending  more  or  less  upon  the  English  late 
Renaissance  or  Georgian.  This  country,  while  being  the 
only  colony  of  the  British  to  gain  its  independence,  did  not 
develop  any  original  style,  but  followed  on  with  the  archi- 
tectural trend  of  England.  With  few  exceptions  nothing 
monumental  was  constructed  in  this  country  during  Colo- 
nial times,  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  New  York  being  one  of 
them,  built  1764. 

Under  the  Republic  a  new  enthusiasm  was  shown,  which 
unfortunately  did  not  communicate  itself  to  our  architecture. 
We  were  perhaps  too  bu.sy  at  first  trying  to  keep  a  baby  na- 
tion alive  to  spend  much  time  constructing  monuments,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions,  aside  from  the  national  Capitol, 
1793-1830,  and  the  City  Hall  of  New  York,  no  great  monu- 
ments were  built  until  recent  years.  ]\Iany  massive  but 
more  or  less  ridiculous  structures  were  built  during  the  latter 
lialf  of  the  19th  Century,  correspontling  with  the  \''ictorian 
period  in  England,  noted  for  bad  taste  and  design,  and  these 
need  not  be  considered. 

The  trend  of  recent  years  in  America  has  been  tow-ard 
great  commercial  buildings  first  of  all,  and  during  the  time 
some  very  fine  country  homes  have  been  built.  There  has 
been  no  great  spontaneous  movement,  but  certain  individuals 
have  done  work  which  compares  very  favorably  in  design 
with  anything  which  has  been  done  at  any  time.  Steel  has 
always  set  its  barrier  to  good  architecture.  The  constructive 
value  of  steel  cannot  be  belittled,  and  when  used  frankly  for 
its  own  sake,  it  has  a  very  distinct  decorative  feeling,  but 
steel  veneered  with  stone  and  brick  is  not  architecture. 
Good  architecture  has  always  been  candid  and  shall  always 
continue  to  be  so.  If  the  building  or  structure  is  to  be 
of  steel,  build  it  of  steel,  but  do  not  hide  the  very  distinctive 
message  of  steel  behind  a  curtain  of  imitation  Renaissance 
done  in  limestone  —  steel  is  good  enough  to  be  admitted  in 
itself.  And  likewise,  if  it  is  to  be  stone,  let  it  be  stone.  But 
it  cannot  be  a  steel  building  done  in  imitation  of  a  stone 
building  and  be  architecturally  good,  any  more  than  a  struc- 
ture of  stone  could  be  when  done  to  imitate  steel.  They  are 
dififerent  materials  and  should  be  admitted  as  such.  It  is  a 
matter  of  design  yet  to  be  solved  perfectly. 

We  have  just  finished  a  war,  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  this  nation,  and  the  first  real  war  over  which  we  might 
be  justified  in  feeling  elation  since  the  Revolution:  the  only 
epochal  war,  so  to  speak,  since  then;  and  to  add  to  our 
prospects,  we  have  not  paid  a  great  price  for  our  v'ctory, 
and  have  during  its  early  progress  accumulated  most  of  the 
money  of  the  world. 

We  were  so  poor  and  in  such  a  formative  stage  during 
the  early  days  of  our  country,  that  we  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  enthusiasm  of  that  victory  in  any 
material  way  and  build,  and  perhaps  it  was  rather  fortunate 
from  the  jesthetic  standpoint  that  we  did  not,  for  there  was 
great  question  as  to  our  taste  at  that  time.  Now  that  we 
have  successfully  ended  the  greatest  war  of  our  history,  with 
the  minimum  of  loss,  and  the  maximum  of  material  gain, 
we  should  be  strong  in  national  spirit,  and  rich  necessarily. 
Two  millions  of  our  Americans  have  seen  a  land  far  richer 
in  art  treasures  than  we  can  be  for  a  long  time:  and  many 
who  never  knew  what  Rheims  Cathedral  was.  are  now  well 
informed  about  those  things  and  realize  that  it  was  one  of 
the  art  treasures  of  the  world,  and  belonged  to  every  nation. 

A  greater  activity  in  building  than  we  have  ever  known 
should  follow  during  the  next  fiftv  years,  if  any  precedent 
is  to  be  depended  upon.  Up  to  this  time  our  architecture 
has  been  peace-loving,  commercial :  we  have  built  great  office 
buildings,  stations,  libraries,  and  such  things.  Now  it  is  to 
be  martial ;  real  architecture,  as  it  always  has  been.     Great 
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Important  Notice  to  the  Public! 

Th«*  Aimone  Manufacturing  Company,  for  42  yeara 
Mahera  and  importera  of  the 

Highest  Class  Period  Furniture 
and  Furnishings,  Italian  Garden 
Marbles    and     Terra    Cottas 

Have,  on  account  of  their  Shops  being  contracted  for  to  full 
capacity  for  a  long  period  on  uppcial  High  Grade  cabinet  work, 

DECIDED  TO  DISCONTINUE  ENTIRELY  CARRYING 
STOCK  and  will  cloie  out  through  the  Aimone  Galleries,  at 
their  Wholesale  Show  Rooms,  their  entire  collection 

Amounting  to  $373,473.00 
For      -     -     -      $162,150.00 


(Xinvone  KjxxXXjirxc^ 

157-159  East  32d  St. 

Between   Lexington   and   Third  Aves. 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


I  Inv 


ol   April    Sth.    1919) 


No  one  interested  in  Fine  Furnishings  should  fail  to  visit 
our  Showrooms  and  tee  this  remarkable  and  comprehensive 
Collection. 

The  Aimone  Manufacturing  Company  will  stand  back  of 
every  sale  made,  and  purchasers  may  be  so  assured. 

All  prior  notices  to  the  trade  are  hereby    withdrawn. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  afforded  to  Dealers,  Decorators 
and   Architects. 

Goods  purchased  at  this  sale  are  not  subject  to  return  or 
exchange. 

No  articles  sent  on  approval.  Out-of-town  purchases  care- 
fully packed  at  cost. 

TERMS  OF  SALE    NET  CASH 
SALE     NOW     OPEN     TO    THE     PUBLIC 
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ESTABLISHED  1878 
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MRS.  MUCHMORE 

CONSULTING  DECOR.VTOR 
ONE  THIRTY  NINE  EAST  NINE- 
TEENTH STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

OLD  CHINESE  PAINTINGS,  SILKS 
AND  PORCELA  I.N,  FURNITURE,  HANG- 
INGS, WALL  AND  FLOOR  CON'ERINGS 


WHAT    THE 

SALVATION 
ARMY 

Does  to 


HELP  HUMANITY 

It  feeds  the  hungry — clothes  the  ragged — houses  the 
homeless — cleanses  the  unclean — cheers  the  cheer- 
less— heals  the  sick. 

It  conducts  Rescue  Homes — Day  Nurseries — Lodging 
Houses  for  Down  and  Outers — Homes  for  the 
Helpless   Aged — Fresh-Air   Farms — Free   Clinics. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  fought  a  winning 

fight  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
The  Salvation  Army,  back  from  the  war,  has  resumed 

its  fight  against  misery  and  poverty  in  American 

cities  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 

Back  It  Up  As  It  Backs  Up 
Our  Doughboys! 

The  Salvation  Army  Home  Service  Fund,  May  19  to  26 

The    splice   for    litis    adicrtiscmcnt    contributed    to    The    Sahatu'ti    Army    by 

Akts  &  Decoration' 


ARTS    and    DECORATION 


Mav,  1919 


The  mosl  beautiful 
possession  rviih  which 
the  home  is  aJorned 


HTHE  Kranich  &  Bach  Player  Grand 
Piano  has  no  clumsy  mechanism  to 
mar  its  graceful  lines.  It  produces  all  the 
loveliness  of  tone  possible  to  hand  playing 
and  even  a  child  can  play  it  entertainingly. 

These  are  the  motives  that  impel  the  selection  of  the 

IICH€?BACH 

^Playa^Qnmd  PlANO 

famous  throughout  the  world  in  actual  musical  quality. 


Convenient 
Terms  of 
Payment. 


KRANICH   &   BACH  ^     , 

235  East  23rd  Street  tu'lT 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Request. 


ilnnufacturers  of 

High  Grade 
Willow  Furniture 


t^TfliOfWt  ^^^  Lexington  Ave 


S'Go 


lietween  40th  and  41st  Sts. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


memorials  will  spring  up  all  over  the  country.  They  will 
be  monumental,  which  after  all  is  the  form  real  architecture 
should  take.  Let  us  ho])e  that  they  will  be  in  nature's  own 
building  material,  stone.  We  do  not  yet  know  about  the 
permanence  of  steel.    Will  it  last  over  the  centuries? 

The  conqueror  always  builds  unless  he  be  a  barbarian, 
and  builds  profusely.  The  conqueror  who  fought  for  a 
l)rinciple  alone  should  build  ideally.  So  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury should  see  in  America  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a 
national  architecture,  and  the  character  of  its  structures 
should  be  martial.  It  is  a  nation  which  has  found  itself. 
We  have  won :  we  are  rich :  let  us  build  in  stone. 


"HERE'S   FLOWERS  FOR   YOU" 

((  villi, n,nl    from    fogr     17) 

in  size.  This  style  "f  formal  garrlen  tra\ck-d  through 
k'rance  and  mirtli  t<i  luigland,  where  there  are  nian\  famous 
examples. 

America  is  not  lacking  in  fine  estates,  and  has  countless 
smaller  gardens  that  possess  charm.  In  place  of  the  cypress. 
so  in\aluable  to  the  Italian  background,  our  gardeners  have 
used  with  apj^roximate  success  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  juni- 
]ier,  arljor  vitae  and  cedar,  transplanting  them  when  well 
grown.  For  the  middle  ground,  rhododendron  and  laurel, 
and  for  showy  effects,  fo.xglove,  Canterbury  bells,  hydran- 
geas, iris,  peonies.  Madonna  lilies,  phlox,  hollyhocks  and 
larks]nir.  These,  when  planted  in  profusion,  give  wonder- 
ful color  and  beauty. 

Of  course,  there  are  nianv  others  that  are  especial  favor- 
ites. Poppies  flaunt  their  silken  skirts,  seemingly  too  frail 
for  the  wind's  kiss :  the  rose  climbs  to  reach  the  sun,  and 
never  dreams  the  ])ergola  pillar  is  nothing  without  her 
lieauty.  Grandmother's  phlox  almost  rivals  the  rose  in 
pojjularity,  while  hydrangeas  and  peonies  create  a  world  of 
satisfaction  all  their  own.  We  got  our  peony  from  the 
Chinese,  who  consider  a  garden  incomplete  without  it.  As 
their  tree  peony  grows  eight  feet  in  height,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  call  it  the  queen  of  the  garden. 

Where  there  are  large  spaces  to  cover  effectively,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  much  shade,  there  is  nothing  more  suitable 
than  the  rhododendron.  As  its  habitat  is  in  the  woods, 
sheltered  from  too  severe  winds,  partly  shaded  and  with 
l)lenty  of  leaf  mold,  it  is  most  successfully  transplanted 
when  these  conditions  are  assured.  Even  then  it  has  a 
fickle  habit  of  being  ungrateful  and  turning  a  sere  leaf  to 
mock  you  on  your  ne.xt  visit.  In  the  matter  of  color  plant- 
ing, an  artist  does  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  faint  pink, 
white  and  coral  colors  look  better  when  grouped  toward 
the  front,  placing  the  deeper  shades  in  the  background. 

There  is  no  form  of  garden  decoration  so  pleasing  as  the 
pergolas,  or  that  can  be  used  in  such  variety  of  architec- 
tural effect.  It  can  be  made  the  most  stately  of  garden 
acquisitions  or  the  most  informal.  Some  will  choose  the 
classic  features  of  delicately  fashioned  capitals,  exact  spac- 
ing, and  white  painted  woodwork  with  carved  beam  ends 
and  brackets  and  smoothlv  laid  floors  of  cement.  Others, 
informal  and  irregular  brickwork,  with  well  raked-out 
joints,  pergolas  whose  roof  trees  have  the  bark  still  on, 
quantities  of  vines,  paths  of  grass  instead  of  bricks,  all  of 
which  give  an  unstudierl  appearance  to  the  garden.  Really 
thought  out  to  the  last  degree,  but  apparently  careless  and 
informal. 

The  tea  house  of  Air.  Edward  S.  Harkness,  shown  here, 
is  particularly  beautiful.  With  its  cosy  steps,  sphinx,  great 
jars  and  luxurious  flowers  and  vines  all  bathed  in  sunshine, 
it  is  reminiscent  of  the  Garden  of  Allah.  Not  less  lovely, 
the  entirely  different  pool  garden  of  Mr.  Edward  Coyken- 
dal,  secluded  in  the  heart  of  a  clump  of  cedars.  Eerie  and 
weird  in  shadow,  the  sun  proves  it  a  veritable  circle  of 
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MKS.  GEKKIT  SMITH 

INTEKIOK  DECOPkATIONS 


SPECIALLY     DESIGNED 

WAL  L     PA  P  E  KS 
UNUJUAL  CHINTZES 


THIRTY-ONE  EAST  FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET 
NEW  YOKK  CITY 
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The  World's  Great  Pictures 

250  Arlfsis — Over  400  Reproductions — Handsome  Cloth.  S5.00 
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SOME   OF   THE   ARTISTS    REPRESENTED 


Fraironard 


The  Ii 
authorit.v. 


Watte 

(•ainstxiruURh 
Michelangelu 
da  Vinci 

ol  atxii: 


Vciajtqtlex 
^0  Arlials  a 


Ilottlcelll 


Uals  Oinstahle 

tan  Ejck        CMVt 
TenlW!!  Herrera 

Hogarth  Romney 

described  fully  and  fascinatinjfty  by  a  high 
Over   400   handMinie  reiiroductinns  of  famuuti  paintings   are  included.      Many  of 
original  colors  and  all  represent  the  finest  work  of  photograiiher  and  engraver. 
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large  volume,  bound  lit  hands<inie  maro<in  cloth  with  blue  and'  gold  decorations. 
SOME   OF   THE    WORKS   REPRODUCED 
The  .Iiitlgmcnt  of  Paris  (RuIm'Iis)  The  Forge  of  Vulcan  (Vela-squez) 

The  San  Si£lo  Madonna  tRaphael  I 


work. 
This  is  a 


The  "Fighting  Temeralre"  (Turner) 

Aurora  (Guido  Reni) 

The  Last  Judgment  (Michelangelo) 


The  Broken  Pitcher  (Gri 

The  Birth  of  Venus  (Botticelli) 

The  Rai)e  of  the  Sabines  (Pons! 


Famous  Paintings 


Two  ma^niflcpni  roiunivs  issued  in  cooperation  with  Cassell  &  Company.  Ihe  famous  fine 
art  publisliers  of  London,  containiiig  large  and  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of 
British  and  European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes  by  G.  K.  Ohestertini. 
An  elabijrate  work  for  homes  uf  tone  and  retineraent.  This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of  Itmsr 
pictures,  but  a  real  LIBRARY  OF  ART!  The  publishers  have  chosen  only  such  recogni7.etl 
pictures  as  hare  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  formaL 

Two  Large.    Handsome  Volumes  Containing   Beautiful   Reproductions  in   Color — Mounted 
It  places  a  gallery  of  tlie  world's  most  beautiful  and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your 
home  fur  casual  perusal  or  ready  reference.     They  are  beautifully  printed  i 


of  the 


convey  the 


rface  paper  specially  selected  because  of  i 
uf  Ihe  original,  and  mounted  on  heavy,  while  art  board. 
A  Real  Art  Library  (or  the  Home 
The  Separate  text  pages  nf  historical   and   explanatory  notes  accompanying  each  picture 


'  make  the  work  particularly  i 


Some  of  the  Painters  Included 


Botiicelii 
Bouveret 
Brett 

Chaplin 

Clark 

Constable 

Corot 
Correggio 

Da  Vinci 
Detaille 
Duverger 
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Go 

Greuze 

Guthrie 

Uals 

Henner 

Holbein 

Holiday 

Hook 

Hunt 

Israels 

Landseer 

Latour 

LawTence 


Maure 

Meissoiiier 

Millet 

.Morland 

MuriUo 

Peacock 

Rembrandt 

Reni 

Re>'Tiolds 


Titian 
Troyon 
Tuke 

Walker 

Waller 

Walls 

Webster 

Whistler 

Zoni 


Money 

Back  If  Not  Satisfi. 

,i 

SiKO  aod 

send  tliU  coDpoo  to 

day 

Send    UK.'    tln'    tvso    volumes    oi 
Famous      Paintings.       I      enclose 
$15.00.      If    I    do    not    want    the 
books.    I   will  return  them   witlUn 
ten    days    at    your    expense,    you 
uill     refund     tlie    money     I     have 
paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Address    . 

Citj-    .... 

Fragonard        Legrus  Sadie 

Send  coupon  to  ARTS  &  DECORATION,  470  Fourth  Ave^  New  York. 
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^^^_THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 

4Sonor, 


^9t^r       CLEAR     AS     A     BELL 


HE  tone  of  the  Sonora  is  wonder- 
S?^   ful — true,    mellow,    sweet,    full    of 
expression,  warmth  and  life. 

The  model  here  shown  is  of  ex- 
quisite artistry  and  is  notable  for  its  rich- 
ness of  carving,  its  dignity  of  line  and 
superb  wood  color. 

A  complete  collection  of  standard  up- 
right  models   and  these   period    designs 
are  now  available: 
Duncan  Phyfe  Louis  XVI 
Adam  Louis  XV 
Colonial  Chinese  Chippendale 
William   &   Mary  Chippendale 
Jacobean  Gothic 

Sivet'ial    styles    or    complete    equipments 
will  be  made   to   order. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  SOXORA  GOTHIC 
AS  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  IN  THE  NORTH  CLOISTER 
OF  FAMOUS  COMBE  ABBEY.  WARWICKSHIRE. 
WHICH  EDIFICE  DATES  BACK  TO  THE  DAYS  OF 
KING   jnilX    AXD   THE    CISTERriAX    :\rn\KS. 

Sonora  Pfjonograplj  ^alea  Companp,  anr. 


■orge    E. 
279  Br. 


Salo 


Brighlson,   Presid 
jdway,  New  York 

New   York   Demons 

Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  St 

50    Broadway    (Standard   A 

Toronto:    Ryrie    Bldg. 
Dealers  Everywhere 


L/euiers   cveryiunere 

^\\i^X\t^\\cst  Class 
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])eace.     Here  surely,  "Wlu-ii  the  eve  is  cool,  God  walks  in 
mine." 

In  writing  of  gardens,  one  is  likely  to  overlook  the  smaller 
flowers.  Those  heavenly  little  ones  that  have  almost  human 
sympathy  and  grow  just  for  the  plucking,  and  not  for  land- 
scape effect.  Pansies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  pinks,  and  all 
the  thousand  others.  But  the  daintiest  of  these  is  the  sweet 
pea. 

"Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight, 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white. 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things. 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  fairy  wings." 

How  we  regret  when  sweet-pea  time  is  over,  and  the  too 
hot  sun  shrivels  the  vines  and  ends  her  charming  day ! 

Nor  have  we  mentioned  the  pungent  marigolds,  cosmos 
and  chrysanthemums  that  coinplete  the  year  in  flowers. 
Formal  and  informal  gardens  are  unfinished  without  them. 
Color,  fragrance,  beauty  of  line,  charming  vista,  all  garden 
lovers  work  for  one  end,  that  they  may  say,  "This  garden 
has  a  world  of  pleasure  in  it." 


BEAUVAIS-BOUCHER  TAPESTRIES 

iCo,it,n:,cd  from  fage  29) 

l)i)ring  with  his  trident  in  the  earth  the  gtishing  spring 
that  immortalized  her  name.  "Jupiter  en  Raisin,"  meaning 
"Jupiter  as  a  Grape,"  is  an  error  made  on  the  books  of 
the  Beauvais  Tapestry  Works,  and  should  read  "Bacchus 
en  Raisin."  It  commemorates  the  story  of  Bacchus  and 
Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  now  throned  in  the 
heavens  as  one  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  known  as 
the  Virgin.  Intoxicated  by  the  juice  of  the  grape  into 
which  Bacchus  had  transformed  himself,  Erigone  lost  her 
maidenly  fear,  and  has  had  her  love  affair  illustrated  by 
numerous  painters,  among  them  Boucher,  whose  design  is 
preserved  in  the  engraving  of  Duflos  as  well  as  in  the 
tapestry.  "Mars  and  Venus"  pictures  the  most  notorious  of 
ancient  flirtations  more  modestly  than  does  the  painting  by 
Sodoma  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

"Boreas  and  Orithya"  reveals  the  disiray  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Athenian  king  when  the  god  of  the  north  wind,  un- 
able to  breath  gently  and  sigh  softly  as  a  fond  lover  should, 
returned  to  his  true  character  and  employed  force.  "J^^pi" 
ter  and  Europa"  shows  the  king  of  the  gods  disguised  as  a 
white  bull  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  his  jealous  wife, 
Juno,  and  deceive  the  maiden  who  gave  the  continent  of 
Europe  its  name.  "Vulcan  and  \'enus"  emphasizes  the  con- 
trast between  the  goddess  of  love  and  her  blacksmith 
husband.  "Apollo  and  Clytie"  (Sunrise)  introduces  the 
water  nymph,  whose  love  for  the  sun-god  was  unreturned, 
and  who,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  kept  her  eyes  fastened 
on  him  in  his  course  until  her  body  took  root  in  the  ground, 
and  her  face  became  the  sunflower,  turning  (in  the  words 
of  Thomas  Moore)  "on  her  god  when  he  sets  the  same 
look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

The  set  of  five  "Opera  Fragments"  recalls  in  tapestry 
decorative  scenes  designs  by  Boucher  for  the  stage,  among 
others  the  "Hamlet  of  Isse"  for  the  opera,  the  color  sketch 
of  which  was  exposed  at  the  Salon  in   1742. 

Last,  but  not  least  (omitting  the  "Palm  Pastoral"  set 
sometimes  attributed  to  Boucher,  but  really  by  Huet),  come 
the  six  "Noble  Pastoral"  tapestries,  the  first  set  of  which 
was  started  on  the  looms  of  Beauvais  in  17.S.S  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Dauphine  at  Fontainebleau.  The  splendid  set 
of  the  Kann  Collection,  Mrs.  Huntington  has  at  her  house 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Other  American  owners  of  Beauvais-Boucher  tapestries, 
not  already  named,  are  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Alexander.  Senator 
Clark,  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Widener. 
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Se\wnteenlh-Century  Chinese  Lacquer  Cabinet, 
on  Confempororj)  English  Sland 


our  fhow- 
rooms  *  l*rg«  collrciion 
of  grnuinf  e«rly  Eng- 
lish Oak  Furniture  ind 
represenmivr  sp<ci- 
mens  of  Colonial  Fur- 
niiure  in  Walnut. 
Mahogany  and  Curly 
Mapir  suitable  for  the 
country  home. 
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MAGGS    BROTHERS 

" 

34  &  35  Conduit   Street;   New   Bond  Street 

LONDON                                       ENGLAND 

1 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 

•1 

CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN    ENGLAND  OF 

FINE  AND   RARE 

BOOKS,    PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

: 

Illustrated    Catalogues   in   each   department 

i,: 

regularh-  issued 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially  to  the 

•1 

Connoisseur,  Collector  and  Antiquarian 

1 
i 

Customers  "desiderata"  searched 

for  and  reported  free  of  charge 

Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ii 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 

GLADLY  PURCHASED 

[ 

Established  over  fifty  years 

ii 

i                                     _ .       11 

Pair  of  Early  Sixteenth  Century 
Carved  Walnut  Doors 


Q)ecor&tion  r  c^y         CJd 

Z^umiture  ^ 


C~j{djxgings 
Antiques 
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DANERSK   DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

NATURE  gives  us  color  in  our  gardens  and  our  landscapes.  Man 
has  craved  the  beauty  of  color  in  his  houses  of  worship  and 
habitation  through  all  the  centuries  of  his  existence. 
The  most  charming  contributions  to  the  furniture  of  England  were 
the  dainty  painted  sets  of  Sheraton  and  Adam,  and  the  marvelous 
lacquers  of  Chippendale. 

DANERSK  FURNITURE  is  an  expression  of  the  beautiful  In  color 
and  form  that  belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  yet  in  the  truest  sense  an 
interpretation  of  our  own  day  and  civilization. 

Each  DANERSK  room  possesses  the  maximum  of  charm  and  indi- 
viduality in  proportion  to  its  cost.  The  finish  and  color  are  devised 
specifically  to  present  a  unity  of  appeal  in  furniture,  fabrics  and 
upholstered  pieces. 

We  hold  all  pieces  ready  for  immediate  finishing  in  the  decorative 
scheme  of  your  own  choosing. 


Consult  your  Jtcorator  or  deal  direct.     AdvU 


r  without  ohliga 


9  purcha 


ERSKINE'DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  Wesi  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 
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D  E  V  O  E 

ARTIST'S  OIL  COLORS 


|iF.WDE.VOE&CO.NY^ 


Are  prepared  from  carefully  se- 
lected pigments  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  purest  oil — single  and 
double  size  tubes.  Used  and  en- 
dorsed by  leading  artists. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
prominent  artists  we  are  now  putting 
up  a  line  of  "Devoe  Artists'  Oil 
Colors"  in  studio  size  tubes. 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  etc. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  on 
Our  New  Equalized 
Spectrum  Colors. 

Color  Makers  for  over  150  years. 


DEVOE  &RAYNOLDSCO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ECHOES  OF  THE  LEMORDANT  EXHIBITION 

((  „nlu,,ira   from  j',„jc  22) 

Strange  as  it  may  sfcni,  emotions  of  life  itself,  that  before 
were  but  nebulous,  unformed.  And  the  same  obligation  is 
doubtless  felt  by  many  others.    I  shall  not  forget  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  these  critics  sensed 
the  fact  that  while  he  was  familiar  with  all  "schools"  and 
"methods"  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were  liut 
a  means  to  an  end.  A  young  American  painter,  himself  a 
recent  successful  exhibitor,  remarked  ciuietly :  "After  all,  he 
had  something  to  say  and  saitl  it  because  he  knew  how.  And 
knew  how  so  well  that  he  will  go  on  saying  it  somehow  in  a 
better  and  bigger  way.  Blindness  will  become  sight  to  this 
man  and  through  him  for  many." 

It  is  rather  remarkalile,  that  this  feeling,  that  Lemordant's 
greatest  work  is  still  before  him,  should  be  so  general.  It 
was  first  expressed  to  me  by  the  gentleman  who  is  most 
responsible  for  his  coming  to  this  country.  Said  he  :  "Like 
every  one  else  I  was  overcome  with  grief  that  so  brilliant  a 
star  should  be  extinguished,  until  I  met  him.  Then  I  knew 
that  such  magnificent  power  could  only  be  directed  into  an- 
other channel.  I  am  happy  now,  for  I  am  con\inced  that  his 
greatest  work  is  to  come.". 

Much  the  same  feeling  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
Oriental  artist:  "He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
tlie  great  French  people.  I  regretted  that  there  was  not  in 
the  exhibition  at  least  one  finished  work  until  I  heard  him 
address  an  audience,  then  I  said :  It  doesn't  matter ;  nothing 
is  past  for  this  man." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  but  a  few  of  the  many  people 
who  have  visited  the  show  not  once  but  time  and  again. 

Public  appreciation  has  been  most  gratifying  in  every  way 
and  Lieutenant  Lemortlaiit's  luanager  has  been  swamped  by 
.equests  from  Galleries  all  o> er  the  United  States  asking 
permission  to  exhibit  the  paintings  for  any  possible  season. 
It  was  said  in  these  pages  last  month  that  it  was  difficult  to 
discuss  the  work  of  this  artist  apart  from  his  personality. 
It  is  not  neces.sary  to  try.     Let  us  look  to  his  future. 


WAR  MEMORIALS 

(CoiitinucJ  frow  fatje   l'>) 

to  get,  establishes  its  own  claim,  as  our  ilhistratinns  amply 
demonstrate. 

"While  opposing  artists  may  compete  in  their  designs 
there  is  no  competition  in  the  cost  of  the  professional 
services  of  sculptors  and  architects.  Unlike  commercial 
firms,  these  men  do  not  bid  against  each  other  for  employ- 
ment. 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  other  professional  men 
and  artists,  the  services  of  some  cost  more  and  are  worth 
more  than  the  services  of  others  and  the  client  is  free  to 
entrust  his  work  to  whomever  he  will  and  at  stich  a  cost 
of  the  whole  as  he  desires.  Of  the  three  factors,  size, 
elaboration,  and  cost,  he  may  choose  any  two.  In  archi- 
tectural work  the  cost  of  the  design  in  proportion  to  that 
of  construction  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  neg!igii)Ie  in  con- 
sidering the  appointment  of  one  or  another  architect.  The 
best  may  be — he  usually  is — the  cheapest. 

The  Three  Workmen 

"(1)  The  service  of  the  sculptor  to  the  client  is  the 
preparation  of  scale  and  full  size  models  and  the  actual  exe- 
cution with  his  own  hand  and  with  those  of  his  assistants 
of  the  sculptural  work. 

"(2)  The  service  of  the  architect  is  the  original  plan- 
ning with  the  sculptor,  the  making  of  the  drawings,  re- 
ceiving bids  from  contractors,  awarding  the  structural  work 
and  such  special  supervision  of  every  detail  of  ornament 
and  every  profile  of  the  moldings  as  shall  insure  their  con- 
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LONDON 


IMPORTERS 
I  SINCE 

1866 


PARIS 


McGIBBON 

FOR 
QUALITY 


McGibbon   &   Go. 

3  West  37ili  Street.  One  door  from  Fifth  .Vvenue 

SUMMER    HELPS 

WILLOW  FURNITURE         AWNINGS         SLIP  COVERS         WINDOW  SHADES 
SUMMER  DRAPERIES  FURNITURE  RE-UPHOLSTERED 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cretonnes,  Printed  Linens,  Cotton  Damasks  and  Dimities 


WILLOW     FURNITURE       Comfortable     Models     in     Natural. 

Stained  or  Enamel  Finish.     Moderate  Prices. 
SLIP  COVERS     Cut  and  made  by  skilled  artisans. 
AWNINGS     Plain    and    Striped    Materials    put    up    on    best    gal- 

kfanized  frames  and  fixtures. 
WINDOW    SHADES     Imported   Scotch.    Holland   and   Domestic 

Shading.     Hartshorne  Spring  Rollers.     Put  up  complete. 


FURNITURE  RE-UPHOLSTERED  Expert  workmen  to  do  the 
work.  Old  pieces  of  furniture  made  to  look  like  new.  Cover- 
ings are  here  in  great  variety  for  your  selection. 

CLEANING  Lace  Curtains  and  Blankets  CAREFULLY  cleaned. 
Stored  free  for  summer,  if  desired. 

ORIENTAL  and  DOMESTIC  CARPETS  and  RUGS  Cleaned. 
Repaired  and  Stored. 


ESTIMATES    CHEERFULLY    SUBMITTED 
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Let  us  tell  you  how  VUDOR  Porch  Shades  do  more  things 
for  your  comfort,  do  them  better  and  for  Ic^s  money  per  year 
than   any   pleasure-giving   necessity   ever   made. 

1  000.000  people  who  use  them  know,  and  if  you  will  write 
us.  you  will  know.  too.  for  we  will  mail  at  once  full  particulars, 
illustrations  in  color  and  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH    SHADE   CORPORATION 

274   Mill   St..  Janesville.   Wis. 


W.\TER  COLOR  paper  always  means  'What- 
man' to  me  and  a  hot  pressed  sheet  of  it 
will  stand  anything  and  defy  you  to  put 
it  out  of  business.  I  know,  for  I've  enjoyed  using  it 
and  it's  a  good,  reliable  friend. 

"To  ask  me  what  I  think  and  know  about  'What- 
man'    is     like     asking     me     what     1     know     about 
'Sterling'  or  whether  2xi=4.     They  are  in  the  same 
category.      I've   been    brought    up   to   know   that   all 
three  are  proved  facts  in  their  dif- 
ferent  lines   and    all  three  can  t 
depended     upon.        To     adverti< 
'Whatman'  it  is  only  necessary  t 
write  aeulogy  on  water-color pape 


DRAWEsTG  PAPERS 

—  for  a  century  and  a   half  the   pre 
student  alike.       Get— at   your   deale 
bring  out  your  technique. 
H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.  Inc.,  7-11  Spruce  Street,  New  York 
Sole  Iinforters  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


ARTS    and    DECORATION 


May,  1919 


YALE    SCHOOL    OF    THE 
FINE   ARTS 

YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 
SERGEANT    KENDALL,    Director 

Departments   of   Drawing   and   Painting,    Sculpture, 
Architecture 

CLASSES   IN   COMPOSITION,   ANATOMY,   PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  —  Paintiyig  —  Sergeant  Kendall.  Draiv- 
iitg— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G,  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen. 
Sculpture — Robert  G.  Eherhard.  Architecture — Everett 
\'.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley  Porter.  Com- 
position—Edw'm  C,  Taylor.  Perspective— Theodore 
Diedricksen,  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Aitatoniy—Raynham 
Townshend,   M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 
The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  study  of  art 
in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated    Catalogue  A 

Address   G.   H.   LANGZETTEL,   Secretary 

.-\ccompaiiying  illustration  is  a  sketch  for  a  vaulted  ceiling  deco- 
ration.— Composition  Class. 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS.  IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS    ■     ■     ■     ■ 

A    SIMPLE    PALETTE    OF    ZINC    WHITE.   CADMIUM  —P—BUBL 

PALE  AND  ORANGE.  RAW  SIENNA.  ALIZARINE  AND  ■LBL'w' 

VERMILION.  COBALT  AND  ULTRAMARINE,  PERMA-  ,— iB—BLB— 

NENT   GREEN   DEEP  AND  ZINC   GREEN   LIGHT   AND  Bm'm'U' 
ALSO   OXIDE   OF    CHROMIUM   ARE   AMPLE    FOR    A  BJi    ■ 

SUMMER  SKETCHING  OUTFIT.  B    ■     B    B 
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jis.  distributors:  favor.  RUHLCt^CO. 
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IMEVy  YORK, BOSTON 
AMD    CHICAGO. USA 


Washington     University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give 
instruction  in  Drawing. 
Ceramic-Decoration,  Pot- 
tery, Painting,  Applied 
Arts,  Composition,  Mod- 
eling, Bookbinding,  Crafts 
Illustration.  Interior  dec- 
oration. 

For    full     information    and 

free     illustrated     handbook 

apply   to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,   Director 

46th  year.     Next  term  opens  September  23,  1918. 
Skinker    Road    aod    Lindell    Boalevard,  St.    Lonu.    M 


5T  BY»""B^STAKTS(; 


''rAC^CCOA,'^ 
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;ion,  June  23  to  August  2. 


ANTIQUES    °"^  s;-"  ll^^'^-^' 

^^^ Set     of      13     Sheraton 

Chairs,  Old  Oak  Chests  and  other  pieces. 
Trade  Supplied.  All  genuine  goods.  H. 
HOPKIN,  19,  20,  83  Westgate,  Grant- 
ham, Lines,  England. 
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Haig's  Famous  Etching 
of  Amiens   CatKedral 

Widespread  appreciation  of  this  fine 
photogravure  of  Haig's  famous  etching  has 
demanded  the  making  of  another  edition. 

One  hundred  more  copies  are  therefore 
read>)  for  mailing  to  readers  of  Arts  &  Dec- 
oration at  $2.oo  postpaid. 

Arts  &  Decoration 


470  FOURTH  AVEMUE 


NEW  YORK 
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tdrmity  to  his  sciieme.  He  also  must 
see  it  through.  If,  in  any  case  the 
architect  and  tlie  sculptor  should  not 
Ije  retained  to  control  the  actual 
working  out  of  their  designs,  the 
client  would  risk  losing  the  last  re- 
finement in  the  very  place  where  re- 
finement counts,  and  have  no  assur- 
ance after  all  of  getting  more  than 
a  stonecutter's  job. 

"(3)  The  service  of  tlie  con- 
tractor is  to  build  the  memorial, 
carrying  out  exactly  the  plans  anrl 
models  of  the  professional  men  with 
his  own  skilled  mechanics. 

"It  is  an  association  of  mutual 
service  equitably  divided  according 
to  capaljility,  training  and  resources 
between  them.  None  of  them  can 
ilo  the  work  of  the  others." 

These  very  lucid  and  complete  di- 
rections are,  as  has  been  said  above, 
but  a  part  of  the  splendid  service 
offered  to  civic  and  community  com- 
mittees by  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
•  if  Xew  York  City.  Further  in- 
formation and  assistance  can  be  had 
1)\-  all  interested  on  applying  to  the 
offices  of  the  Society  at  119  E.  19th 
Street,  New  York  Citv- 


DO    THE    AWNINGS    BELONG 
TO  YOUR  HOUSE? 

^Continued  from  page  21) 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  awn- 
ings on  the  Postley  house  at  Oyster 
Bay,  the  porch  of  which  is  .shown 
here  in  the  smaller  right-hand  pic- 
ture on  page  twenty-one.  It  will  be 
noted  that  while  it  shades  the  veranda 
satisfactorily,  it  does  not  obscure  the 
view  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
house. 

The  porch  awning  of  the  C.  V. 
Brokaw  house,  upper  left,  harks 
back  to  those  delightful  times  when 
humanity  had  time  to  enjoy  nature. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  thoroughly 
modern  in  construction  and  con- 
venience in  handling  and  it  is  so 
simple  that  any  one  can  find  a  like 
use  fur  its  type,  its  single  note  of  ■ 
richness  being  its  fringe  border.  As 
there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  ' 
awnings  as  there  are  types  of  houses 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  discuss 
them  here.  Rather  it  is  our  desire 
to  call  attention  to  giving  them  con- 
sideration from  the  beginning  of 
house  planning.  The  same  thing  . 
might  be  suggested  as  regards  tents 
and  marquees  on  the  lawn.  In  these 
is  opportunity  for  individuality  and 
a  free  use  of  color  that  ought  not 
be  lost,  since  a  rich-tinted  marquee 
gives  tremendous  distinction  and 
adds  to  the  general  attractions  of 
tea-time  gatherings. 
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rhr  Ciihiiii'lwooil  oi  tiip  Cirri 
\i>\\   ail'   rifjlit fully   i)ri>ii<l   ul    your 
Idvc  for  W'aliuit.     May  we  not  have 
your  name  on  the  list   for  the  bro- 
chure <le  luxe  now  in  prej^ration  ? 

Writ.- 
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-nADISON  AVE.,  JVST   SON'TH  'V*.'.4'^ 


JOSEPH  P.MCHUGH 

AND  SON-l.^.SWr\fHJ, 

q  West  4'2ncl  Slreel  -New  York 
Designers  and  Kiiken  of 

Qitamt  yi<rniiu>-e 

Jmporlers  cf  exclusive 
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F.   N.    DOWLING 

Furniture  and  Decoration 

S7th  Street  at  Madison  Avenue 
NEW    YORK 

EXCLUSIVE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

IMPORTED,  MARBLE  and  WOOD   MANTELS 

ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

SILKS      —      LINENS      —      TAPESTRIES 


'EVERYTHING   FOR   THE    FIREPLACE" 

the  title  o(    our  catalog  on 

FIREPUCE  EQUIPMENT 

contains  the  largest  variety  of 
Hearth  Furniture  in  any  catolog 

"HOME  Hd  Ibe  FIREPLACE" 

•  oar  little  bcok  on 

FirepUces  lk>t  Silislr 
Both  are  free  upon  request. 
\X  rite  for  your  copy  today. 
nyPANY.    4S20  W.  I2tl  St..  CbicMO. 


OLD  RARE  ENGRAVINGS.  Coloui  Prints,  etc..  Original 
Drawing  and  Paintings  of  the  French.  English.  Dutch, 
and  American  Schools.  Rare  Books.  Catalogues  just  is- 
sued: (1)  Old  Paintings  and  Drawing  ( Illustratedl  : 
(2)  Rare  Books:  (3)  Old  Engraving.  Colour  Prints.  Old 
Masters.  Musical  Prints:  (4)  Americana.  Mr.  Albert 
Berthel.  Print  Room.  Picture  Gallery.  Antiquarian  Library, 
39  &•  41  New  Oxford  St.,  London  W.C. 
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RUGS 


FINE      DrSTIQUE     5.    MODERPS 

ORiErsTRus  •  vnsT  assort- 
ment •   MODERATE      PRICES 
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KeNT'CoSTIKYRN 

_  TRADING        CO.  INC. 

485   FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBUC     LIBRARV 


.STATEMENT  f)E  THE  OVN'NERSHIP, 
.MANAGEMENT,  CIRCL'LATION.  V.TC. 
REQIMREI)    BY    THE   ACT   OF   CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24.  1912. 

Of  Arts  and  Decoration,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  lor  April  1, 
l'»19,  Slate  of  .New  York.  County  of  New 
^'<>rk,  <is.  Before  mr.  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  lor  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Dexter  \V.  Hewitt , 
who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  !<■ 
law.  deputes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  Arts  ami  Decoration, 
and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statcmciil 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
.■\ugust  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  443. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  thi-.  form,  to  wit  :  1.  That  th( 
names  and  adilrc>vo<  of  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor, managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher.  Hewitt  Publishing 
Corporation.  470  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y  ;  Editor.  J.  C.  Marshall.  470  Fourth 
.\ve..  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor, 
None;  Business  Managers.  Dexter  W 
Hewitt.  Elisha  Hewitt,  470  Fo\irlh  ,\vc , 
New  York.  N.  Y.  2.  That  the  owners  are: 
(Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corpfiralion.  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold- 
ers owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  (he  total  amount  of  stock.)  Hewitt 
Publishing  Corporation.  470  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Dexter  W.  Hewitt.  470 
Fourth  .Vve..  New  York^  N.  Y. ;  Elisha 
Hewitt,  470  Fourth  .\\f..  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Kalon  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  2  West  4i;tb 
.Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Stockholders  of 
Kalon  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  owning  or  hoI<l- 
ing  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock — lohn  Hemming  Fn-,  222  We^i 
59|h  St.  New  York.  N.  Y.  '.1.  That  the 
known  tmndholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If 
there  arc  none,  so  state)  None.  4.  That  the 
two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him.  Dexter 
\V.  Hewitt,  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  ot 
March,  1919,  E.  De  Haven.  (My  commis- 
sion expires  March  30,  1919.) 


COOPERATION  WITH  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

THE  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Minneapolis  has  just  planned  a 
departure  as  respects  art  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts  as  teacher  of 
.\rt  Appreciation.  It  is  purposed  to  develop 
art  ideals  by  means  of  bringing  the  pupils 
into  contact  with  art  objects,  through 
illustrative  lectures,  in  the  expectation  that 
interest  will  open  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
to  aesthetic  impressions.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  are  co-operating 
in  the  plan,  allowing  the  free  use  of  the 
classroom  at  the  Institute  whenever  needed, 
and  access  to  the  galleries  and  collections 
in  the  Museum.  They  have  also  provided 
an  office  in  the  building  adjoining  the  class 
room. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  in  Min- 
neapolis will  be  watched  with  very  great 
interest. 


oh.  £hrich  (rallcrics 
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The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  a 'list  the  client,  dtvflopmg 
his  iniiii'idiml  ideas  in  harmonious  form 

Tobey-Made   Furniture 

—  the    original  designs  of  our   studios, 
executed  hy    hand    in    our   own   shops. 

ue  at   Fifty-third  Street 
;  and  Waihington  Street 


NEW    YORK  :     Fifth  Av 
CHICAGO:    Wabalh  A»ei 


IKVING  ^-CASSON; 
AHDAVENPORie^ 

DE5IGNEF.5   A-ND  PIAKERJ  OF 

riNE    rURNITURC  AND  irfTTRlORnMJH 

DECORATIONJ  •  UPnOL.5TER.Y 

WALL  HANGING  J 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

573-573  B0YL5TON  ST         601  PjrTH  AVtNUt 
COPLEY    3Q.UAKE 

~^ 

USE ^^"'^ — 


BOOKS 


ON    ALL  SUBJECTS,  including 
Decorative  Art,  Drawing,  Arch- 
_      .  itectural     Detign,    etc.         Text- 

Book-   tor  every  examination.       Second-Hand  and  New. 
Catalogue  No.  437  po«t  free.     State  wants 

'W    Jt,  r    rnvi  F    121-123.  charing  cross  road 

T»  .    oc    Vj.    rv^ILC.  LONDON.  W.  C.  2.  ENG. 


LaPLACE     ^^sS'oS>"^ 

Objects  of  Art.  Cunos.  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 

Sheffield   Plate,  Pcnod    Furniture  and   Replicas 

242  Fifth  Ave.  I         1 1  East  48th  St. 

near  W.athSt  .  N  V.  neiir  Fifth  .we 

IHMFI,  AD.\MS,  R     H.    KIM;SBUKY 


ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
(o^tikVan  %  (^ 

Shahristan   Rugs  Woven  to  special 
order  on  our  looms  in  the  Orient 

I  2  East  40th  Street     -     New  York 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRTHNG  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO- MOLNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
UQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  nNEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  tfie 
use  of  corro.ive  and  ilU 
smelling  inks  and  adheswes 
and  adopt  the  Hifrni  loki 
ud  AdliedTM.  TKey  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
Bweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  CeDerally 


Ckas.  M.  Higfias  &  Co. .  Mfri 

271  Niatli  Ut**\.  Brooklro,  N.  Y. 

Branches;    Cblcaeo,  London 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODICAL  TASTE'^^A  TRUE  STORY  IN  ONE  ADV.  iSEEBELOir. 


fASIS  OF  FU 


>.^m.A!a 

U RE  COMPARISONS  • 


The  following  conversation  happened  once  that  we  know  of.     Probably   it   is   paralleled   many   times— the   country   over. 

(  Perhaps  by  you.) 

"Every  time  I  look  around  our  new  home,  dear,  I  am  thankful  to  the  architect  for  being  so  insistent  about  this  OAK 

furniture.     He  said  we'd  have  to  do  a  lot  of  insistiuK  to  ^et  really  good  furniture  in  this  noble  wood— and  it  certauily 

is  worth  all  the  insisting  we  did." 

•'Well    I  told  you  we  had  an  architect  who  was  well-grounded  in  both  his  taste  and  his  knowledge.     He  says  the  'come 

back'  of  OAK  to  the  favor  of  people  like  us  is  'not  a  fad  but  a  recognition'— that's  the  way  he  put  it.     Now  I  begin  to 

sense  the  full  meaning  of  that  advertisement  we  clipped  and  put   in   the  'new  home   box'— you   rememlier?— something 

about  OAK  furniture  having  the  qualities  of  BEAUTY.  DIGNITY,   POISE  and   PERMANENCE.     I'm  just  as  glad 

as  you  are  to  'siart  worthy  heirlooms'  in  our  family." 

There   is   no   more   satisf\in;^   possession   than   good   0.\K    furniture.     There  is  no  more  .uifc  and  ciiduriiuj  investment  — 

none   fietter   worth    i;(,vm(i)I(/   u|ion.     lla'i\-    \nu    tried   /.\'.S7.V  77,Y(;,'     Try   it— in   ynur   best   store. 

AMERICAN    OAK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Will  write  vou  personal  letters  worth  .getting.     Tell  us  of  your  special  interest.     Address 
'  ROOM  1403,  14  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

ASK    FOR   BOOKLETS   AND    FINISHED    SAMPLES 


■  /      TKe    Oriental    Store 

f 

X'J^  ZE  cannot,  in  type,  convey  to  you 
"  the     true     atmosphere    of    tne 

artistic  articles  of  utility  wnicn  abouna 
in  sucn  profusion  at  Vantine  s.  For 
here,  in  all  tneir  Oriental  splendor, 
are  lamps  that  have  no  auplicates  else- 
where, rugs  of  Chinese  grass,  or 
Japanese  nore.  Furniture  of  rattan 
from  old  Canton,  Chmaware  in  numer- 
ous quaint  patterns.  Draperies,  Far 
Eastern  Delicacies,  etc.,  and  countless 
accessories  for  house  and  garden  that 
should     be     seen    to    he     appreciated. 


A.  A.  VANTINE  6?  CO..  Inc. 

FiftK    Avenue    and    39tK    Street 

NEW  YORK 


►uminer  i  urnis 


Favor  us  with  a  visit  when  it  is  convenient 
for  you  to  call,  or  permit  us  to  supply  by 
letter,  full  particulars  regarding  any  Oriental 
article  m  whicn  you  nmay  be  intercstea.  The 
inaiviauality  oi  our  stock  makes  the  issuance 
of  a  catalog  impracticable  this  season,  but  our 
Personal  Service  Bureau  awaits  the  pleasure 
oi  serving  you  by  mail. 


Lsningj 


No.  17  $9.75 


No.  7  $9.50 
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ITALIAN  TABLfcS  ON  VieW  IN  OUK  GALLcKiCi 


Exhibition  of 

Authoritative    Examples 
of     Period     Furniture 

Tapestries 

Needlework 
and  Decorative  Accessories 


Mr.  FefFercorn  vviii  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta' 
tion  with  out-of'town  clients. 


/26i7^io>/2<5EAsr^(^t/i  Street 

NEW  irOKK  CHTT 
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WHEN  planning  the  floor  coverings  for  the  kitchen  or 
similar  rooms — whether  in  town  or  country  house — 
you  W\\\  find  it  particularly  easy  to  select  the  exact  tone  of  pat' 
tern  appropriate  to  the  room  scheme  if  you  choose  from  the 
famous  Nairn  Linoleums. 

The  fact  that  they  give  longer  service  in  wear  is  because  their 
designs  and  colors  are  "built  in"  by  the  exclusive  Nairn  process. 


Nairn  Linoleum  Ccr^'pany,  Nevv/ark,  N.  J. 

W.  ^  J.  Sloane 
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(reaiii)^  wiik  simple  meaivs 
DeliaKtiul  Ir\ieriors 


^^fuccess  in  the  planning  of  a  room  depends 
^ta-/  upon  the  grace  of  good  judgment, 
rather  than  lavish  expenditure — 

tfjT  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  delightful 
^  interiors  are  those  in  which  the  appoint- 
ments are  quite  simple  in  character  -yet  so 
well  disposed  in  relation  to  their  setting 
that  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing  beyond 
expression. 

tf]|   The    opportunity   to   achieve   such    results 

ji    is     nowhere     better     presented     than     ^.t 

these    interesting    Galleries.        On    view    here 

are    many    simple    yet    singularly    charming 

groups    and    occasional    pieces    of    Furniture 

at  well  within  a  moderate  cost.     In  addition 

there    are    Reproductions    of    every    historic 

epoch,      admirable      examples      of      English 

Upholstery,       quaint       Decorative       Objects, 

i,  modem    and    ancient     Oriental    Rugs — all     a 

•' ,  part   of  the   well-appointed    town   or   country 

^Jiouse   of  today. 

^*^       *■  De  luxe  printi  of  allractiee 

interiors  gratis  upon  request 

Grand  Rapids  Itirniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-36Wesi  52"^  Street 
Newark  Ciiy 
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ONE  OF  MANY,\F^OOMS  FILLED  WITH  EXcIeptiONALLY  INTERESTING  FURNITURE 
AT  THE  FEFFERCORN  GALLERIES 


Exhibition   of 

Authoritative    Examples 
of     Period     Furniture 

Tapestries 

Needlework 
and  Decorative  Accessories 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion  with  out-of-town  clients. 


/26af\d /26Yj>sy 2Sth  Streett 
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lllustraiion  of  a  Chinese  Rug  made  upon  our  ovvn  looms  in  China 

Symbolism   in    Chinese   Rugs 

The  rugs  of  China,  now  generally  admired  because  of  their  unusual 
color  effects,  have  an  added  charm  in  designs  evolved  from  the  great 
religious  beliefs  under  which  the  people  have  lived. 

In  the  design  illustrated  above  are  depicted,  upon  a  medium  porcelain 
blue  ground,  the  eight  Buddhist  symbols,  also  the  chess  boards,  scrolls, 
and  musical  instruments,  which  are  symbols  of  the  Literati.  The  central 
medallion  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  Phoenix,  a  symbol  of  prosperity, 
while  in  the  other  medallions  is  shown  the  "Lung,  '  or  Dragon  of  Heaven, 
guarding  a  pearl.  The  designs  of  our  Chinese  Rugs  follow  faithfully 
those  of  the  earlier  periods. 

We  have  numerous  other  designs  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  make  any  required 
size  in  a  reasonable  time.     Further  imformation  will  be  gladly  given  upon  request. 

W.  &c  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

interior  Decorators       Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics       Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FOKTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 
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"God   Made  Two   Perfect  Things" 

The  Story  of  a  French   Rose  Garden 


C'l-.Sr  iii)i)Ossil)le,  in Viem.  I  cannot  to-day,  fi>r  1  liavc 
nnicli  work  to  do  with  niv  ruses."     So  replied  the 
old  I'renchnian  to  my  recjuest  for  lielj)  with  a  little 
(loral  snrprise  for  my  "Buddies"  in  celebration  of  our  Iid\ 
I'Ourth  in  I-'rance.     "P.ut  it  is  our  national  fete,  my  friend," 
^ai(l  I.  hopinj,'.  shamefacedly,  to  <,rain  my  jMiint. 

"Oh,  what  a  difference!  Wnn  fete  de  rindependence! 
Mais  oui,  m'sieur — I  will  do  it,  of  course,  with  pleasure. 
Come  to  my  garden  an<l  make  your  choice.  All  are 
yours  to  choose  from  for  the  fete  of  your  great  countr>!" 

.\nd  that  is  how  I  came  to  know 
"l.e  Jardin  des  Roses."  near  Toul, 
I'rance. 

Can  I  tell  you  of  the  poesy  of  "This 
Ciarden  of  Roses,"  and  make  yt>u  feel 
the  love  of  that  little  wizened  I-'rench- 
man  for  his  roses  and — hut  I'll  let  you 
read  the  tale. 

noul)Iy  walled  and  moated,  Toul  sits 
triste  ami  dour  in  the  smiling  valley  of 
the  Moselle,  as  if,  like  all  fortresses  of 
ancient  glory,  she  realized  lier  ineffec- 
tiveness in  the  great  struggle  that  was 
waging  breathlessly  around  her.  L'n- 
like  her  sister  cit_\".  the  chic  and  lovely 
Nancy — there  was  little  gaiety  within 
her  portals.  Indeed  only  wliere  one 
heard  the  washerwoman's  bat  by  the 
river  side  was  there  any  feeling  of  nor- 
mal life,  for  Toul  was  at  war- — and 
war  is  a  grim  business. 

Vet  not  far  from  the  Porte  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  too  near  to  escape  the  nightly 
bombing  raids  of  the  enemy  jilanes.  lay 
"The  Garden  of   Roses" — owned  and 
tended  by  a  little  old  man  and  his  bent, 
sorrow-worn  wife.     Four  sons,  their  all,  had  iteen  laid  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  the  Patrie.     None  remained  to  en- 
joy the  roses  that  nodded  me  welcome  as  I  passed  under 
the  pink-blossomed  archway. 

".\  thousand  apologies,  m'sieur,  for  my  roses."  explained 
my  host,  "but  with  no  one  but  me  to  watch  them  the  drought 
and  fearful  gases  of  war  lia\c  made  a  desert  of  the 
garden." 

To  my  eyes  it  seemed  Etlen  come  again.  Here  were  old 
friends  swaying  in  the  breeze,  nodding  their  little  heads  to 


;md  iro  ,is  ni  ;i  joyous  dance,  seeming  to  say,  "What  care  we 
for  war;  have  ye  not  our  lover  to  defen<l  us?"  There  were 
awt's  of  them — all  in  formal  boxdjordcred  beds,  antl  in 
each  plot  ]>laced  to  l)est  advantage  was  a  metal  scroll  on 
whicli  he  hail  written  mottoes  suitable  to  their  kind — dec- 
larations of  his  love  for  them.  I*"or  the  fust  bed — one  of 
lovely  ])ink  roses:  "God  made  two  ])erfect  things,  a  woman 
and  a  ro§e." 

What  sentiment  these  I'renchmen  have,  thought  I,  and 
wondered  who  had  ins])ired  it.  I  had  not  yet  seen  or  talked 
w ith  madame.  We  moved  on  to  a  plot 
•  if  delicate  white  blossoms  and  my 
heart  throbbed  over  the  context  of  its 
motto :  ".\  white  rose  planted  on  the 
grave  of  a  little  child  is  acceptable  to 
<  iod  and  brings  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
the  angels." 

"It  was  my  wife  who  did  that  one, 
m'sieur.  .Always  did  she  smile  at  my 
rose  verses  until  our  Jean  died.  Then 
slie  smiled  no  more.  And  now  they 
are  all  gone!  .Mas,  my  garden  of  roses 
is  but  a  garden  of  memories,  yet  I 
love  it." 

"It  is  plain  tliat  you  do,  my  friend," 
said  I,  "but  are  there  no  red  roses  in 
\our  garden?" 

"Mais  oui,  m'sieur,  beyond  the  wall, 
nearer  tlie  house.  Nannine,  my  wife, 
loves  them  best,  so  'tis  there  I  placed 
them." 

And  there,  massed  in  gorgeous  color 
against  the  old  stone  wall,  were  hun- 
dreds of  them — and  in  their  midst  I 
reail : 

"In  the  beginning  God  made  woman. 
Then  for  her  enjoyment  he  made  the  rose." 

"It's  beautiful,  my  friend,  how  did  you — "  I  never  fin- 
ished ni}'  question,  for  the  airplane  that  had  been  sailing 
so  high  above  us  proved  the  enemy's,  and  the  gims  on  the 
hill  broke  forth  in  angry  protest.  Some  minutes  later,  in 
the  shelter  of  the  house.  I  found  the  answer  to  all  my  won- 
derings  in  the  person  of  Nannine. 

Bent  by  years  of  hard  work,  there  was  apparent  in  her  a 
dignity  of  soul  that  told  me  instanth'  the  inspiration  of  the 
garden  of  roses.  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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NEW  AKCHITECTUKE  FOK  NEW  FRANCE 


The  Use  of  Cement  and  Concrete 
in   the    Reconstruction    of   France 


Nl'"\\'  necessities  are  producing  a  new  architecture. 
Reconstruction,  in  France,  is  a  matter  of  new 
methods,  new  materials,  new  problems.  These  things 
must  produce  new  esthetics  and  a  new  beauty.  Artists 
and  architects  of  France  are  keenly  alive  to  the  great  prob- 
lems they  must  solve:  the  problem,  perhaps  first  of  all.  of 
time  to  be  gained,  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  devastated 
countryside  without  delay.  There  is  the  great  problem  of 
economy :  they  must  save  the  labor  and  expense.  There  is, 
moreover,  tlie  problem  of  transportation.  Flanders,  Pi- 
cardy,  Lorraine,  Ile-de-France,  Champagne — each  province 
faces  these  problems.  Each  has  its  own  traditional  and 
beloved  architecture,  its  own 
stvle.  Architects  must  respect 
these  styles,  yet  esthetic  consider- 
ations must  not  obstruct  the  argi- 
cultural  and  industrial  reawaken- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  artists  and 
architects  of  France  are  practical 
men,  completely  alive  to  the  exi- 
gencies and  the  multple  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation. 

Cement  and  reinforced  concrete 
had,  even  before  the  war,  g'ained 
a  foothold  as  a  building  material 
in  France.  Among  the  academic 
architects  there   w 


against  its  use.  This  prejudice 
was  based  upon  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  concrete  and  its 
architectural  possibilities.  It  is 
not  adaptable  to  the  older  anc 
classical  "types"  of  architecture 
But  even  before  the  outbreak  of 

the  war,  as  well  as  during  it,  a  number  of  striking  and  suc- 
cessful buildings  have  been  erected  both  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces  which  are  worthy  specimens  of  the  artistic  possi- 
bilities of  cement  and  concrete. 

Paul  Huillard  and  his  associate,  M.  L.  Sue,  ha\'e  been 
eminently  successful  in  designing  houses  of  reinforced 
concrete.      The    house    and    studio    of    the    artist,    Lucien 


la  o  -  - . 

prejudice    poocn^'^' 


Plan  and  elevations  for  an  inn  that  might  tvcll  be  copied 
in  lliis  countrv. 


Simon,  as  well  as  tlie  residence  of  the  artist,  Moreau,  are 
excellent  examjiles  of  the  achievement  of  these  architects. 
The  celebrated  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Perret  brothers,  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  is  another  striking  example  of  the  new 
architecture  of  concrete.  The  strikingly  modern  terraced 
hiouses  in  the  Rue  Vavin,  designed  by  Sauvage  and  Sarra- 
zin,  reveal  an  unusual  but  attractive  departure  from  the 
usual  fa<;ade  of  the  modern  apartment  house.  In  the  new 
railway  stations  at  Rouen  and  Biarritz,  Mr.  Dervaux  has 
achieved  excellent  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  results. 
Later  examples  are  the  recently  completed  cinema  of 
moving  -  picture  theatre  in  the 
Avenue  du  Maine.  Paris,  and  the 
new  toy  factory,  the  Jouet  de 
France,  on  Puteaux  Island,  just 
opposite  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Concrete  steamboats  are  to  be 
noticed  in  the  wSeine  nowadays. 
\  ounger  architects  are  experi- 
menting in  the  new  medium. 
Sculptors  and  decorators  are  tak- 
ing notice. 

Let  us  gi\-e  up  that  too  com- 
mon fallacy,  I^eandre  Vaillat  re- 
cently urged  upon  the  artists  and 
architects  of  France,  of  calling 
everying  "Bochc"  which  happens 
to  be  new.  which  belongs  to  our 
own  day  and  age.  If  cement  and 
concrete  are  not  adaptable  to  the 
old  ideas,  let  us  not  forget  that 
l)eauty  is  never  the  result  of  su- 
perimposed ornamentation,  of  the 
abundance  and  the  nunil)er  of  decorations,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  building  or  fagade  to  which  they  adhere. 
This  gingerbread  idea,  which  dates  from  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  be  found  in  any  niunber  of 
dreadful  houses  in  Paris.  It  is,  moreover,  the  fundamental 
error  of  the  ]\Iunicipal  Council  of  Paris  in  organizing  con- 
tests among  constructors  in  the    (Conthutcd  on  page  92) 
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/ii  f/ii-  garden  of  ifr. 
Andr.w  Welch,  in  thai 
peninsular  Paradise,  San 
Mate  0,  we  find  this 
charming  selling  for  a 
I'lalonic  dialog  or  llir 
I'irlh  of  a  modern  r.> 
mance.-^Left. 


CasI  slonc  has  been  used 
7filh  pleasing  effect  to 
enhance  this  fa(adc  of 
the  beautiful  home  of 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker 
III  Hillsborough,  thai 
colony  of  California 
aristocrats.  The  house 
ifoj  designed  by  ll'illis 
I'olk,  n'hile  the  foun- 
tain and  other  effecli:. 
sculptural  bits  here  rf. 
picted  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Kognicr. — Right. 


IN   CALIFORNIA'S   COLONY  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 

Artistic  Bits  From  Hillsborough,  Menlo  Park  and  San  Mateo 


Color  has  been  most  effeeliivly  used  in  this  beoutijul  garden  designed  for   the  James  Flood  estate  in  Menlo  Park,  California.    The  swimming  pool, 
pergola,  and  garden  furniture,  simple  and   massive,   is  toned   icith   yclloiv  ochre.   Mr.  G.  Rognicr  of  San  Mateo  is  the  architect  who  achieved  this 

most  pleasing  effect. 


Photos  by  Courtesy  of  Atlas   Portland  Cement  Co. 
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Like  Iniinans.  books  require  light  and  air  to  insure  lung  life.     Their  arrangement  in  tJiis  library  not  only  provides  tlhil  biti  lyi.  i.i  mi,  .^.l   ,,•  tiiein  as 

li'ell  as  making  them  a  l^art  of  the  decorative  selienie. 

Interior  Views  of 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Bayers' 

SOME  day  some  cle\'cr  persi>n  will  publish  a  complete 
symposium  on  windows, — the  various  kinds  and  their 
fitness  To  the  different  types  of  architecture  common 
to  this  countr\-,  and  \\ill  gain  thereby  not  only  enduring 
fame  Ijut  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  his  fellowman. 

When  this  material  is  gathered,  it  will  of  necessity  in- 
clude many  illustrations  of  interior  since  it  is  by  their  light 
that  they  will  be  judged  to  a  great  extent. 

Who  can  doubt  in  looking  at  these  views  of  Mr.  Edwin 
S.  Bayers'  t<:iwn  house  that  the  splendid  light  seen,  and 
requisite  for  inside  photography,  is  natural  since  all  have 
the  clarity  that  only  daylight  possesses.  And  rarely  does 
one  see  even  in  country  houses  such  glorious  streaming 
sunshine  as  in  the  upper  right-hand  picture.  Both  Air. 
Bayers  and  the  architects  are  to  be  congratulated  for  hav- 
ing accomplished  such  a  wonder. 

However,  windows  are  not  the  only  good  points  in  this 

hduse.     The  woodwork  is  superb.     Every  detail  is  carefully 

wrought  and  there  is  considerable  originality  in  the  designs 

themselves.     Particularly  interesting  is  the  arrangement  of 

the  book  cases  to  form  a  freize  around  the  plain  panelled 

library  walls.    Yet  it  will  be  observed  that  on  either  side  of 

the  carved  door  panel  smaller  cases   form,  by  means  of 

carved  scrolls,  the  capitals  of  pilaster-like  panels.     These 

-r,  I  j;    ,  „  >,!■  •.  }    i      J  ■  match  others  flanking  the  mantel. 

I  here  is  a  royal  dignitv  h.eie,  -u'lth  a  simplieity  rarely  found   m  .  .  .         .  . 

Italian  settings.  I"  ^he  smaller  right-hand  picture  it  will  be  noticed  that 
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rifiily  of  labli-s  mnl  clnii 


sufficiiiil  liijhl  el/  both,  luilural  and  artificial,  yizr 
in  any  particular. 


infiirl  l<rii,dcnc 


-thoiKjh  the  latter  lacks  nothing 


New  York  City  Home 

Taylor  6-  Levi,  Architects 

the  convcntiuiial  panel  outlined  by  niDldinjjs  is  l)n)ken  at 
the  top  by  the  medallions  of  the  festooned  carvings,  them- 
seKes  superb  in  the  balance  of  design  ami  detail.  Such  a 
treatment  requires  and  receives  here  well  devel<)i)cd  pilasters 
and  the  supporting  dado  around  the  room. 

The  (Hning  room  walls  are  altogether  different.  Extreme 
simplicity  as  to  panelhng,  relieved  by  a  long  horizontal  panel 
at  the  top,  throws  into  high  e^ect  the  ceiling  which  reflects 
the  richness  of  the  Italian  furnishings. 

The  mantels,  too,  hold  a  lesson  for  all  who  either  enjoy 
beauty  for  its  own  sake  or  contemplate  building.  All  of 
them  possess  that  quality  of  being  a  part  of  the  house,  that 
"built  in"  effect,  that  all  mantels  should  have  and  very 
many  do  not.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  library  mantel 
and  its  oval  over  decoration  somewhat  sunk  in  the  wall  it- 
self gives  a  perspective  equalled  only  by  a  window  that  gives 
ujwn  a  charming  outdoor  scene.  Not  only  is  this  the  correct 
moile  for  this  kind  of  decoration  but.  incidentally,  all  por- 
traits are  more  effective  when  so  framed.  And  a  single 
painting  so  treated  can  be  made  with  entire  success,  the  only 
decoration  in  a  room.  Imagine  the  joy  of  having  a  brilliant 
Zuloaga,  such  as  Mr.  Willard  Straight's  "Toreador,"  em- 
panelled in  oak  as  she  has  hers,  the  only  picture  in  the  room ! 

The  electric  wall  fixtures  are  also  to  be  commended  and 
studied,  for  they,  too.  have  been  correctly  mounted.  As  has 
been  said  above,  nothing  is  so  important  to  our  comfort. 


Perfect  b. 


often  stiff  and  oierformai,  is 
charmingly  carved  festoons. 
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John  Mowbray-Clarke  Reveals  Himself 


Examples  of   His  Work  from  a  Group 
on  Exhibition  at  the  Kevorkian  Galleries 


NOT  since  the  unforgetable  Armory  Exhibition 
— yes,  seven  years  have  passed  ah"eady — has 
John  JMowbray-Clarke  shown  his  work  until 
the  present  comprehensive  exhibition  at  tlie  Kevorkian 
GaUeries  in  Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  present  show 
covers  a  period  of  twehe  years'  activity.  But  the 
wide  diversity  of  style,  we  are  informed,  marks  no 
gradual  change  in  the  artist's  style.  These  differences 
express  the  changing  moods  of  Mowbray-Clarke's 
imagination.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  purely  poetic 
and  imaginati\'e  figures,  like  the  two  here  reproduced, 
there  are  the  ventures  into  the  rarified 
atmosphere  of  plastic  speculation.  But 
most  striking  perhaps  are  those  revela- 
tions of  the  artist's  own  convictions — 
sculptures  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
surprizing  blend  of  Oriental  mysticism 
and  Anglo-Saxon  radicalism.  "I  was 
brought  up  imder  the  majesty  of  ci\il- 
ized  laws,"  the  sculptor  writes  in  the 
catalogue,  "but  have  come  to  tliink 
them  as  ruthless  as  the  most  ])rinii- 
tive." 

The  group  named  "The  Parasites" 
symbolizes  "the  social  family,  its  re- 
ligion and  its  waste  products."    "Their 


(iods"  depicts  "self-complacency,  and  the  predatory 
who  take  advantage  of  that  state."  Here  is  a  sculptor 
who  models  in  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Butler,  Bernard 
Shaw.  H.  G.  Wells.  "The  New  Movement,"  and 
"Whither,"  nn  the  other  hand,  pokes  deliberate  fun 
at  half-baked  champions  of  the  New.  "The  Weaker 
Vessel"  is  an  effective  satire  of  the  sort  of  feminism 
that  appeals  so  little — satire  summed  up  in  a  line,  a 
gesture  that  reveals  everything.  "The  Sacrifice"  sug- 
gests a  Dunsany  drama — and  future  producers  of  the 
plax's  might  find  valuable  suggestions  in  Mowbray- 
Clarke's  treatment  of  these  plastic 
groups.  "Aphrodite,"  as  Miss  Amy 
Murray  suggests,  is  a  London  com- 
panion piece  to  Rodin's  "La  Belle 
Heaulmiere"  —  a  creature  "luckless, 
dro])ped  down  in  the  drizzle,  gin-be- 
mused." 

These  sculptures  bear,  one  must  con- 
fess, a  heavy  burden  of  illustration. 
That  is  because  Mr.  Mowbray-Clarke, 
one  guesses,  is  one  of  those  independent 
souls  who,  while  never  a  conservative, 
is  not  interested  in  "movements"  in 
the  Newness  for  Newness's  sake,  but 
rather  in  eternal  and  timelv  verities. 


The  Mask  of 
ROLLO      PETERS 

The  present  exhilji- 
tion  is  a  worthy  reciird 
of  the  spiritual  de\  el- 
iipment  <if  the  artist. 
Mowbray-Clarke  seems 
no  longer  interested  in 
externalities,  no  mat- 
ter how  appealing 
these  niav  he.  Init  has, 
instead,  l)ecome  a 
searcher  for  internal 
significance  and  Ijeauty. 
As  this  search  goes 
on.  we  may  expect  the 
sculptor  to  |)urge  his 
art  i.if  the  dualism  that 
now  makes  it  S(jme- 
wiiat  puzzling  to  the 
impartial  ol)server. 

Ananda  Coomaras- 
wamy  thinks  that  this 
sculptor  belongs  to 
that  order  of  arti.sts 
who  express  a  consis- 
tent and  definite  reac- 
tion to  this  life  of  ours. 


THE     BREEZE 
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"CARRYING  ON"  at  COLONIA.  NEW  JERSEY 


Ht  >\\  many  of  us  realize  we  are  cri|)ples?  We 
liavc  the  u^ual  quota  of  legs  and  arms,  fingers 
and  toes,  but  we're  cripples  just  the  same. 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  made  the  discover)'  while 
studying  reconstruction  of  maiined  soldiers  at  W'alter 
Reed  General  Hospital.  AN'ashington.  Descrii)ing  the 
incident  in  the  Red  Cross  Magacinr.  he  writes : 

"  'I  su]ipose  you  regard  yourself  a-s  a  whole  man," 
demanded  one  of  the  vocational  therapy  experts. 

"Looking  myself  hastily  over  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  not  lost  anything  in  the  surgical  ward,  I  replied 
that  I  could  count  the  usual  number  of  arms,  legs  and 
other  appurtenances. 

"  'All  right.'  said  the  expert,  'but  you're  sort  of  a 
cripjile  at  that.     You're  atrophied.' 

"  'If  I  am.  I've  never  discovered  it,'  I  assured  him. 

"  'Of  course  not.  People  never  do  until  they're 
shown.  You  haven't  got  anything  like  the  full  use  of 
more  than  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  out  of  a  total 
of  ten.  The  normal  man — the  man  who  believes  him- 
self normal,  I  mean — never  has.  Can  you  light  a 
safety  match  with  one  hand?' 

"He  handed  me  the  box  and  the  match.  After  tlie 
second  abortive  attempt  the  match  fell  on  the  floor 
and  the  box  fell  on  that  match. 

"  'That's  elementary,  that  stunt,'  remarked  the  in- 
structor. 'Our  one-arms  can  do  that  before  they  get 
out  of  bed.  You  see,  your  two  smaller  fingers  are 
reallv  cripples.     Now  we  teach  our  fellows  to  do  the 


work  with  those  fingers  that  you  have  t'>  use  another 
hand  for.  There's  the  whole  physical  principle  of 
our  training  in  its  simplest  form — substitution.'  " 

A  significant  word  "substitution."  At  the  modern 
hos|)ital  for  war  cripples  in  Colonia,  New  Jersey,  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  the  reconstruction  work  there 
in  the  truest  sense  of  its  meaning.  From  the  time  the 
crippled  soldier  begins  to  convalesce,  he  is  taught  to 
substitute  new  solutions  to  the  difficult  problems  that 
lie  ahead  of  him.  li  the  loss  of  an  arm  incapacitates 
him  for  his  old  job,  and  the  old  bugaboo  depression 
grips  him,  he  is  not  allowed  to  surrender  weakly  to  a 
mental  state  of  "dependency."  The  Red  Cross  and 
Uncle  Sam  substitute  a  new  vigorous  sane  outlook 
on  life,  by  refusing  to  baby  him,  by  teaching  him  a 
new  and  more  remunerative  trade.  He  has  the  in- 
centive to  make  good  when  he  leaves  the  hospital. 

\'ery  seldom  does  a  war  cripple  "lay  down  on  the 
job."  He  may  have  a  shattered  body,  and  worn  out 
nerves,  but  the  will  to  go  on  fighting  is  nearly  always 
there. 

One  soldier  lost  both  hands  at  the  wrists.  For  a 
while  he  refused  to  buck  up.  He  talked  continually 
of  living  on  his  pension — a  life  of  glorious  ease.  His 
Red  Cross  nurse  in  charge  noticed  his  dependent  atti- 
tude with  some  anxiety,  and  suggested  that  he  take  a 
walk  through  the  government  shops  attached  to  the 
hospital,  where  his  buddies  were  learning  to  repair 
automobiles,  paint  china,  make  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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Roses,  roses,  everywhere — at 
least  in  the  proper  season — give 
just  the  color  and  mood  to 
awaken  inspiring  thoughts  in  the 
house  they  surround  and  beau- 
tify. And  there  are  walks  of 
never-ending  promise  and  delight. 
If  one  deserves  flowers,  thev  are 
here  in  profusion:  but  if  the  soli- 
tude of  the  woods  calls,  they, 
too,  are  near  in  friendly  waiting. 
Here  pure  joy  is  exampled  in  the 
thousand  and  one  "pretend"  plays 
of  youth  in  a  perfect  setting. 

The  pergola  and  swimming 
pwn]  for  the  children  fat  the 
right)  form  one  of  the  real  de- 
lights of  Mrs.  Seward  Webb's 
garden. 


The  Gardens 

at 

Shelburne  Farms 

Across  the  terraced  lawns  and 
lldwer  beds  one  may  gaze  from 
Airs.  Webb's  house  down  to  the 
changing  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Note,  in  the  photographs 
ab(i\e,  the  effective  treatment  of 
the  para])et  at  the  lakeside. 

This  scene  shows  tht  fore- 
ground of  the  large  picture  on 
the  right-hand  page.  Altogether, 
there  are  five  terraces  in  the  de- 
scent to  the  parapet. 
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Mrs.  Seward  Webb's 

Home  at  ^' 

Shelburne,  Vermont 

Flower  beds  of  uncndinij  and 
untiling  beauty  stretch  in  all  di- 
rections, seeming,  from  the  beau- 
tifully placed  home. 

Needless  to  say,  the  house  in 
such  a  setting  is  itself  all  a  home 
should  be.  with  plenty  of  galleries 
anil  windows  from  which  to  en- 
joy even  fleeting  glimpses  of  the 
glorious  changing  panorama  of 
the  lake.  Imagine  viewing  laUe 
and  mountains  in  a  elance. 


The  reflections  in  tlie  water  of 
this  pool  translate  into  color  and 
mood  the  beautiful  harmonies  of 
the  music  of  Debuss)'.  As  a  dec- 
orative scheme  it  can  hardly  be 
surpassed. 

\\'hen  looking  at  such  a  scene 
one  instinctively  thinks  of  Italy 
or  mythological  Greece!  It  seems 
as  though  the  walks  had  been 
flower-decked  especially  for  some 
lovely  youthful  goddess  who,  in 
passing,  would  touch  and  trans- 
form them  into  equally  lovely 
creatures  of  her  kind.  However 
that  may  be,  they  have  given  us 
divine  thrill,  and  that  is  very 
much. 
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Elevations  and  Plans  for  an  English  Studio 

The  Cases  of  Housekeeping  are  Keduced  to  the  Last  Degree 
by  the  Simplicity  and  Modern  Equipment  of  This  House 
That    Might   be    Built   Successfully    Anywhere    in   America 

By  FRANK  J.  FOSTER.  Architect 


THE  possibility  of  attaining  the  spacious  studio 
or  living  room  of  the  large  suburban  or  coun- 
try house  in  a  bungalow  or  cottage  of  reason- 
able price  is  effectively  illustrated  in  the  sketches  and 
plans  we  are  able  to  present  here.  Although  this 
house,  as  the  plan  shows  us,  is  limited  to  very  few 
rooms,  the  central  studio  presents  a  great  possibilities 
of  roominess,  light,  comfort  and  beauty.  Tlie  center 
of  interest  is,  of  course,  the  great  fireplace  in  tlie 
center  of  the  thirty-foot  room. 

As  suggested  by  the  architect,  tliere  is  a  small  tiled 
entry.  One  enters  this  hall  through  a  heavy  oaken 
door,  and  then  through  an  arched  opening  into  the 
studio  itself.  This  studio  comprises  the  full  height 
of  the  low,  rambling  house.  It  is  opened  to  tlie  roof 
with  exposed  rafters.  Two  large  and  rough  oaken 
beams  act  as  ties  to  the  building.  The  walls  are  of 
rough  sand  plaster,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  studio.  The  floors  here  should  be  of  wide 
oaken  boards,  though  this  detail  may,  like  most  de- 
tails, be  varied. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  studio  a  large  window  of 
simple  and  generous  proportions  give  an  even  light. 
At  the  south  end  a  doorway  of  ample  proportions 
leads  to  a  charming  garden,  which  may  be  enclosed, 
in  the  English  style,  by  a  brick  wall,  topped  by  a  lat- 
tice. Under  this  wall  may  be  placed  a  rustic  seat  or 
liench.  In  the  charmingly  thought-out  garden,  the 
sun-dial  is  one  of  the  chief  spots  of  interest.  A  kitchen 
garden  and  court  is  another  possil)ilit\-  that  has  not 
been  overlooked  bv  the  architect. 


As  the  plan  indicates,  the  two  bedrooms  and  bath 
have  been  arranged  in  a  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient fashion,  the  hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
adding  to  the  general  roominess. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  studio  is  low  and 
rambling,  with  many  points  of  interest.  The  efifect  on 
the  whole  is  one  of  simplicity.  The  side  walls  are 
rough  cast.     The  low  roof  is  shingled  and  stained  a 
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silvcr-f,'ray.  One  of  the  cliiinneys  is  of  stone,  anrl  tlie 
otlier  may  he  of  l)ricl<.  j,'ive  cojur  and  variety  to  the 
general  apjiearaiue  of  the  httle  home. 


Hammered  irr>n  for  lighting  fixtures  and  similar 
accessories  is  used  in  striking  combination  with  the 
oaken  doors,  floors  and  rafters. 


BUILD   NOW 

More  Americans  Should  Own  Their  Own  Homes 


Ii'"  we  need  urging  to  make  us  huild  homes,  the  re- 
cent ])amph!ct  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
I,al)or  will  start  us  planning  forthwith,  for  therein 
are  set  down  not  only  the  patriotic  reasons  for  so 
doing.  Init  those  that  appeal  to  all,  the  home-building 
instincts  common  to  normal  human  beings. 

Under  the  heading  of  "More  Americans  should  own 
their  own  homes"  are  these  trenchant  lines : 

"Somewhere  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is  the  desire 
to  be  independent.  Independence  is  the  measure  of 
one's  standing  in  the  community. 

"The  first  step  along  the  road  to  independence  is  to 
own  one's  home.  The  man  who  owns  his  home  is  the 
respected,  the  trusted  man  in  every  community. 

"One  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  country 
ordered  a  canvass  of  his  factories  to  determine  what 
percentage  of  his  employees  owned  their  own  homes. 
.\t  the  same  time,  he  urged  all  employees  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  become  home  owners  or  home  buyers. 

"Sound  logic  ])rompted  this  action.  The  responsible 
man  is  the  valuable  employee.  The  home  owner  has 
a  deeper  sense  of  civic  pride.  He  is  established :  be  is 
lesponsible ;  he  is  interested  in  everything  that  tends 
toward  tlie  peace  and  security  and  upbuilding  of  tlic 
Community." 

Admitting  the  fact  that  the  Liberty  Loans  have  in- 
stilled in  us  ideas  of  thrift,  it  follows  that  every  man 
can  afford  to  build  now  by  continuing  to  save  and  by 
so  doing  meet  the  double  need  of  having  a  home  and 
serving  his  country  through  helping  solve  the  labor 
problem.     To  quote: 

"This  is  the  period  of  readjustment,  and  idle  dollars 
are  as  detrimental  to  the  national  welfare  as  idle  men. 

"Building  is  a  basic  industr)-.  To  build  a  home,  aside 
from  the  obvious  benefits  to  the  home  owner,  is  to 
make  an  important  and  direct  contribution  to  national 
readjustment  and  reconstruction. 

"First,  the  countrv  needs  tliousands  of  homes,    .\fter 


that  the  home  builder  creates  a  demand  for  stone, 
bricks,  lumber,  hardware,  concrete,  paint,  etc.,  etc.; 
monev  circulates — only  blood  that  circulates  makes  for 
healtli.  Building  alisr.rbs  labor.  That  is  of  prime  im- 
I)ortance  right  now,  when  thousands  of  soldiers  are 
l>eing  released  from  the  army  and  industry  is  in  tran- 
sition from  the  war  to  peace  gear. 

"Homes,  the  very  foundation  of  the  social  structure; 
schools,  the  mold  in  which  our  citizenship  is  cast; 
roads,  the  arteries  of  commerce;  churches,  springs  of 
spiritual  inspiration!  These  we  need  in  increasing 
numbers  throughout  the  land  if  America  is  to  lie  made 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

".Ambitions  may  be  realized  in  your  children  if  you 
have  the  home  environment  which  transmits  to  them 
the  ambition.  The  basic  need  is  a  home  and  the  sense 
of  shelter  and  security  which  goes  with  ownership. 

"Like  father  like  son!  The  next  generation  will 
not  be  a  home-owning  one  if  the  present  generation 
doesn't  show  the  benefits  of  home  owning  an<l  incul- 
cate the  home-owing  ambition." 

These  common-sense  arguments  are  driven  home  by 
the  conclusion  that  "a  universal  building  program 
means  more  to  the  United  States  right  )w:c  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  It  means  efficiency  for  labor:  it 
means  increased  production  in  all  correlated  indus- 
tries: it  means  increased  material  demands  until  pro- 
duction reaches  the  quantity  production  level  necessary 
for  reducing  unit  costs:  eventually,  it  means  lower 
prices.  Thiscountry  is  the  soundest,  healthiest,  wealth- 
iest in  the  world.  If  you  need  a  home  or  a  building 
do  not  hesitate  a  day  longer  in  going  to  work  on  it. 

"Prices  will  not  be  lower  until  production  is  in- 
creased :  costs  will  not  go  down  until  quantity  produc- 
tion permits  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  economy  of 
the  maximum  efficiency  of  labor  and  machinery. 

"To  increase  labor  etficiency,  to  increase  production, 
to  lower  prices — build  now." 
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Chart  of -the    entrance  to      IIE5VILR.ECTION        BAT,    ALA,  SKA,  Kenai    Penimula.    ± 

£?  ^  a  ^    <;£• 


Rockwell  Kent's  Chart  of  the  Entrance 
to  Resurrection  Bay,  Alaska 


SHOWING  in  particular  Fox  or  Reynard  Island,  with 
the  various  currents,  reefs,  and  other  perils  of  its 
surrounding  waters,  augmented  by  such  general  in- 
formation regarding  the  winds  and  tides  of  the  region  as 
may  be  of  use  to  mariners  in  their  navigation.  Engraved 
and  published  at  Fox  Island,  November,  Nineteen  Eighteen, 
by  Rockwell  Kent — and  by  him  dedicated  in  prayerful 
spirit  to  Poseidon,  the  Earth  Shaker,  whose  realm  is  the 
sea,  whose  moods  are  his  depths,  and  his  wrath  most  ter- 
rible among  the  Gods. 

"Fox  Island  is,  beside  Seward,  the  only  inhabited  spot 
on  Resurrection  Bay.  with  the  exception  of  four  fishing 
camps  on  the  western  mainland,  nearer  Seward.  The  island 
derives  its  name  from  the  chief  industry  of  the  principal 
inhabitant,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  foxes  of  the  blue 
\ariety  to  which  end  two  pairs  have  for  as  many  years  been 
confined  in  the  corral  near  the  Governor's  house.  Besides 
foxes,  the  Island  is  stocked  with  two  Angora  goats  and 
one  milch  coat.  From  the  product  of  the  latter,  butter  and 
cheese  making  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries. Agriculture  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
under  the  Governor's  extensive  program  should  reach  im- 
portant development  in  the  coming  years.     Lumbering  is 


the  chief  winter  occupation  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  the  vast  cjuantity  of  standing  tim- 
ber that  is  each  year  converted  into  fuel.  Recently,  as 
much  for  the  peculiar  isolation  of  the  spot  that  offered 
liberty  to  those  oppressed  by  the  'New  Freedom,'  as  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  environing  scenery,  the  island's  popu- 
lation has  been  tripled  b]'  the  arrival  of  two  Artists,  father 
and  son,  who,  in  a  goat  cabin  remodelled  to  fit  their  human 
needs,  live  and  ply  their  trade.  The  architecture  of  Fox 
Island  is  for  the  most  part  indigenous  to  the  spot,  in  the 
character  of  its  construction  and  design.  These  buildings 
are  of  log  construction,  stuffed  with  moss  and  thus  serve 
not  only  to  shield  their  inhabitants  from  the  cold  blasts  of 
winter,  but  supply  the  live  stock  of  the  island  with  fodder 
when  newspapers  are  short  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  peace-loving 
and  industrious.  They  indulge  in  the  simple  sports  and 
pastimes  that  the  island  affords,  mountain-climbing,  swim- 
ming, skating,  boating,  fishing  in  their  seasons.  This  man- 
ner of  living,  coupled  with  the  glorious  natural  attributes, 
off'ers  fullness  of  years  and  a  long  youth  to  the  dwellers 
on  Fox  Island." 
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ALASKA    DKAWINGS 
by  KOCKWELL  KENT 


(Tlic  artist  offered  this  inlerfretation  of  his  drawings  when 

II"  is  ilinkiilt  to  know  what  to  write  down  for  you,  as  it 
has  always  been  hard  for  nie  to  understanrl  myself,  to 
know  wliy  I  work  and  love  and  hve.  Yet  it  is  fortunate 
that  such  matters  find  a  way  of  caring  for  tliemselves.  I 
came  to  Alaska  because  I  love  fhe  North.  I  crave  sn(jw- 
topi)cd  mountains,  dreary  wastes  and  the  cruel  Nortiiern 
sea  with  its  hard  iiorizons  at  the  edge  of  the  world  where 
infinite  space  begins.  Here  skies  are  clearer  and  deeper 
and.  for  the  greater  wonders  they  reveal,  a  thou.sand  times 
more  cIo(|uent  of  the  eternal  mystery  than  those  of  softer 
lands.  I  love  this  Northern  nature,  and  wh.nt 
I  love  I  must  |K)ssess. 

THE  Nortiiern  wilderness 
terrible.  Tliere  is  <hs- 
comfort,  even  misery,  in 
lieing  cold.  The  gloom 
of  the  long  and  lonely 
winter  nights  is  ap- 
palling, and  yet  do 
you  know  I  lo\e 
this  misery  a  n  d 
court  it.  Always 
I  have  fought  and 
worked  and  played 
with  a  fierce  en- 
ergy and  always 
as  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood  ami 
surging  s]iirit.  I 
have  burned  the 
candle  at  Imtli 
ends,  and  can  only 
wonder  that  there 
has  been  left  even 
a  slender  tajier 
glow  for  art.  And 
.so  tliis  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  is 
in  no  sense  an 
artist's  junket  in 
search  of  pictur- 
esqie  material  for 
brush  or  i)encil. 
but  the  flight  to 
freedom  of  a  man 
who  detests  the 
endless  petty 
quarrels  and  tlie 
lihtcrness  of  tlie 
crowded  world  — 
tlie  pilgrimage  of 

a  philosopher  in  quest  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind. 
But  tlie  wilderness  is  what  man  brings  to  it:  no  more.  If 
little  Rockwell  and  I  can  live  in  these  vast  silences  beside 
the  heartless  ocean,  perched  high  up  on  the  peak  of  the 
eartli  with  tlie  wind  all  about  us,  if  we  can  stand  here  and 
not  flee  from  the  terror  of  emptiness,  it  is  because  the  wealth 
of  our  own  souls  wanns  the  mountains  and  sea  and  peoples 
the  great  spaces.  For  tlie  time  we  look  into  ourselves  and 
are  not  afraid.  \\'e  find  here  life,  true  life — life  rich,  re- 
splendent and  full  of  love.     AVe  have  learned  not  to  fear 


they  were  exhibited  last  month  nt  the  Knoedlcr  Galleries.) 

destiny,  but  to  live  for  the  heaven  that  can  be  made  upon 
earth. 

/^ITRN  I  think  that  however  much  I  draw  or  paint,  or 
^^  however  well,  I  am  not  an  artist  as  art  is  generally 
understood.  The  abstract  is  meaningless  to  me  save  as  a 
fragment  of  the  whf)le.  which  is  life  itself.  I  can  only  see 
line  as  a  human  gesture,  a  gesture  that  has  no  value  apart 
from  what  it  signifies.  It  is  the  ultimate  which  concerns 
me.  and  all  physical,  all  material  things  are  but  an  expression 
of  it.  In  planning  a  picture  I  am  as  one  who 
merely  plays  his  appointed  part.  If  I 
Iraw  superman  he  is  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  my  inner  and  outer 
\ision,  a  creature  huge  and 
glorious,  striding  over 
towns  and  cities,  rivers 
and  mountain  peaks, 
with  arms  out- 
stretched, raised 
high  into  the  lu- 
minous abyss.  Is 
this  art?  I  do  not 
know — or  care.  .  . 


SUPERMAN 


HI^RK  you  have 
a  sort  of  pro- 
fession of  faith. 
We  are  part  and 
])arcel  of  the  big 
])lan  of  things.  We 
arc  simply  instru- 
ments recording 
in  different  mea- 
sure '>ur  particular 
])ortion  of  the  in- 
finite. .And  what 
we  absorb  of  it 
makes  for  charac- 
ter, and  what  we 
give  forth,  for  ex- 
pression. 

Alaska  is  a 
fairyland  in  the 
magic  beauty  of 
its  mountains  and 
waters.  The  vir- 
gin freshness  of 
this  wilderness 
and  its  utter  iso- 
lation are  a  con- 
stant source  of  in- 
spiration. Remote  and  free  from  contact  with  man,  our 
life  is  simplicity  itself.  W'e  work,  work  hard  with  back 
and  hands  felling  great  trees.  We  row  across  thirteen  miles 
of  treacherous  water  to  the  nearest  town ;  and  the  dangers 
of  that  trip,  and  the  days  and  nights,  weeks  and  months 
alone  with  my  son,  during  which  time  I  ha\e  learned  to 
see  his  wonder  world  and  know  his  heart — such  things  are 
to  me  the  glory  of  Alaska.  I  have  sensed  a  fresh  unfolding 
of  the  mystery  of  life.  *  *  *  This  new  wisdom  must  in  some 
degree  have  found  its  wav  into  mv  work. 
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"UP   HILL,  DOWN   DALE' 

The  Modern  Motor  and  Its  Equipment  Makes  Poetry  Come  True 

By  LINDSAY  GLEN 


M 


'l()KIX(;  in  tlic  United  Slates  means  illimitable 
space  and  varie<l  clioicc  in  direction — according  to 
the  whim  of  the  moment  and  the  endurance  of  the 
participants.  I  think  it  was  Horace  Fachcll.  the  Brit- 
isli  author,  whose  droll  wit  is  always  amusing,  even 
when  ]M iking  fun.  wlv)  (|uotes  the  enthusiastic  young  Ameri- 
can, who  must  have  been  a 
motorist,  as  hounding  the 
L'nited  States  "on  the  north 
in-  the  Aurora  Borealis,  east 
by  the  Milky  Way.  south  by 
the  Kquator.  and  west  by  the 
Hay  of  Judgment."  The  run 
south  has  small  lure  at  this 
season.  It  is  to  the  north  our 
tlunights  turn.  On  a  motor 
run  from  New  York  to  Mont- 
real, the  starting  jxiint  for  all 
Canadian  tours,  and  out  over 
the  great  Canadian  North- 
west, we  really  sec  tiie  Aurora 
Borcali.s  over  the  glorious 
snow  tops  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  all  the  way  to  Banff, 
a  tour  that,  with  all  its  inter- 
esting stops,  takes  thirty  days. 
The  roads  are  good  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to 
Banff,  and  the  joys  of  travel- 
ing en  auto  is  we  can  leave  at 
the  propitious  hour  and  ar- 
rive any  time — for  those  in 
the  know  of  motoring  see  to 
it  that  the  larder  is  ready  and 
do  not  trust  to  luck  or  tires, 
to  reach  a  hostelry  in  time 
iot  sustenance.  By  the  way, 
while  I  am  on  the  comforts  of 
touring,  if  going  out  of  the 
country  anywhere  this  sum- 
mer take  a  bit  of  advice  and 
get  a  receipt  or  sworn  affidavit 
tiiat  your  personal  taxes  have 
been  paid,  or,  mark  you,  that 
angel  with  the  flaming  sword 
and  awe-inspiring  mitn — the 
customs  man — may  perchance 
hold  you  up — armed  cap-a- 
pie.  With  this  assurance  the 
journey  will  be  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  one.  The  familiar 
charm  of  the  first  day's  run 
along  the  Hudson  is  capped 
with  the  quiet  beauty  of  Lake 
George  as  seen  from  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  where  the  first 
night's  rest  is  enjoyed.  Then 
follows  the  celebrated  drive 
along  Lake  Champlain  on  tlie 
New  York  side  from  Platts- 


Qiticl  single  coiurs  are  used  in  iipholsteriiu/  the  smartest  ears  to-day, 
and  extreme  simplicity  in  furnishing  adds  bcauly  and  aids  comfort. 


Tourists  have  now  the  ablest  servant  in  their  comfort  in  this  traveling 
kit  which  provides  against  their  every  need. 


burg  on  to  Rouses  IN  .int.  where  we  l<«se  the  lake  and  run 
out  into  just  lovely  country.  Montreal  is  soon  reached,  and 
a  few  blocks  mr.re  l)rings  us  to  the  Ritz-Carlton,  which  has 
all  the  charm,  comfort  and  luxury  of  the  European  hotels. 
Mr.  h'rank  Quick,  under  whose  charge  the  Ritz  has  been 
for  some  years,  knows  every  motorist  of  note  and  his  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  the  needs  of 
his  day  or  house.  Foreigners 
manage  these  things  with  a 
c.'dmness  and  ease  which  gives 
confidence  and  a  spirit  of  rest. 
.\fter  the  days  spent  spinning 
along,  the  solid  comfort  of 
the  Ritz  -  Carlton  pleases  a 
sybaritic  soul. 

f)n  such  trips,  however,  as 
much  depends  on  the  men- 
tal mechanism  of  the  man  at 
llie  wheel  as  on  the  mechanism 
nf  the  car  itself.  It  is  quite 
the  same  as  one  man  can  carve 
a  turkey  so  cleverly  as  to  sat- 
isfy a  family ;  another  cannot 
lind  one  thing  to  carve.  Some 
n)cn  can  get  anything  out  of 
a  car  and  no  accidents.  Others 
fail  and  harm  the  car. 

Mil-:   C.\K    .VXD   ITS    FITTINGS 

It  is  said  a  good  bit  of 
tmuble  in  this  world  is  due 
from  inflammation  of  the  im- 
agination. This  is  true  even 
in  clioosing  a  car.  When  we 
see  only  the  smooth,  straight 
roads  and  none  of  the  pitfalls 
for  the  car  that  is  all  lines  and 
appearances,  we  choose  with 
small  regard  for  practicability 
and  performance.  The  long 
graceful  lines  of  the  1919 
models  show  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  excellence  and 
power  with  beauty  and  finish. 
The  five-passenger  semi-open 
touring  car  is  the  ideal  one  for 
a  long  tour.  It  may  be  used 
open  or  closed  as  the  weather 
or  whim  dictates,  with  this  ad- 
\antage.  when  closed  a  view 
of  tlie  country  may  be  seen 
tlirough  the  windows,  and 
when  collapsed  it  is  as  open 
as  though  built  without  the 
top.  Five  people  form  an 
ideal  party,  the  odd  one  being 
the  stabilizer,  as  it  were,  the 
Daniel  come  to  judgment 
when  routes  and  stop-overs 
are  mooted. 

{Continued  on  page  94) 
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San  Anlonio  prides  herself  upon  ilir  itniianinuud  and  unconventional 

nature  of  the  walks  which  abound  in  her  parks.     This  vista  is  one  of 

the  charms  of  Brackenridgc  Part,-. 


\A/hat  San  Antonio  Has 
Done  \A/ith  Her  Parks 

E\'ER"\'  tourist  knows  that  San  Antonio  is  endowetl 
by  Nature  with  an  individual  beauty  that  is  hard  to 
match,  but  few  of  them  realize  just  how  much  her 
charm  is  due  to  the  intense  civic  love  and  pride  of  her 
citizens ;  like  every  other  American  city  this  pride  lay  dor- 
mant through  the  years  that  saw  the  city's  swift  upbuilding. 
Even  her  stately  old  edifices  were  neglected,  but  all  this 
was  changed  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  few  women 
who  strove  for  years  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Alamo- — ■ 
one  of  the  cradles  of  American  liberty. 

What  began,  as  the  men  put  it,  as  a  woman's  row — 
ended  with  every  San  Antonian  being  engaged  actively  in 
a  civic  clean-up  and  city  beautifying  movement  that  has 
placed  San  Antonio  in  the  foreground  in  the  matter  of 
civic  improvement. 

Probably  no  more  remarkable  bit  of  work  has  been  done 
anywhere  than  the  cleaning  up  of  the  San  Antonio  River 
which  winds  peacefully  through  the  city.  For  years  the 
only  attention  paid  it  was  to  prevent  serious  damage  from 
its  sudden  crecientes,  as  the  Mexicans  name  its  floods. 
Now  this  has  been  all  changed.  From  beginning  to  end 
its  banks  are  well  sodded  and  planted  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  such  plants  as  will  stand  sudden  flooding.  The  many 
old  iron  and  wooden  bridges  are  being  replaced  by  simjile 
but  good-looking  concrete  structures,  and  the  stream  itself 
made  clean  and  sanitary,  thereby  furthering  the  jileasure  of 
canoeing:  and  motor-boatins:. 


The  dear  little  San  Antonw  River,  i^-huh   zccnds  it.i  laiy  through   the 

Texas  city,  has  been  coaxed  into  doing  its  bit  in  the  beautifying  of  one 

of  the  cradles  of  American   liberty. 


IT    !i    til,-    !,l,;,nL-    .'/    thii;    fLlin,-HS    - 
idents   of   San    Antoino    to    create   u    ^ 
architecture. 
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//.•;.•  IS  thai  tjuany  converted  by  the  enterprising  Son  .Inlonians  win  a  fark  with  sunken  gardens,  whose   waters  reflect   the   changing   moods   of 

Texas  skies. 


The  illustration  here  is  a  view  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness center.  In  the  residence  districts  the  banks  are  bor- 
dered with  really  beautifully  designed  gardens. 

By  way  of  news  there  was  inaugurated  before  the  war 
what  was  planned  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  annual 
celebration  ol  the  San  Jacinto  day — a  water  carnival  on 
the  river.  It  was  a  great  success  as  an  entertainment  and 
more  than  paid  for  the  effort  of  river  restoration. 

The  latest  etiforts  of  San  Antonio  has  been  the  reclama- 
tion oJ  an  abantloned  stone  quarry.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished with  little  cost  and  now  is  known  as  the  Sunken 
Gardens  (views  of  which  as  pictured  here).  Those  hav- 
ing the  work  in  charge  have  wisely  let  Nature  do  her  share 
having  first  preparetl  walks,  bridges  and  rest  houses.  These 
last  are  quite  Indian  in  feeling. 

Climatic  conditions  are  such  that  gorgeous  hued  flowers 
are  pentiful.  The  prickliest  cactus  has  a  flaming  beauty 
in  early  spring — while  a  little  later  the  Blue-bonnets  nod 
from  ever)'  hillside. 

It  is  good  to  observe  that  San  Antonio  ap]5reciates 
natural  walks.  That  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  conven- 
tionalize foot  paths.  Everywhere  in  Brackenridge  Park 
the  pedestrian  strolls  through  really  charming  flowers  bor- 
dered scenes  on  hard  packed  earth,  though  the  tree?  antl 
shrubs  are  properly  attended  to  insure  their  life  and  con- 
tinued beauty. 

In  this  climate  as  well  as  in  Southern  California  the 
China-berry  tree  is  found  in  profusion  because  of  its  thick 
foliage  and  umbrella-shape  of  its  fragrant  blossom,  while 
the  Tulip  tree,  another  blooming  tree,  is  occasionall)'  found. 

Needless  to  say,  such  old  acquaintances  to  us  northward 
born  as  the  honeysuckle  and  wistaria  are  seen  in  every 
garden,  but  the  glories  of  that  southern  clime  are  the 
Bougainevillia  and  Corona  de  Reina. 


Here  is  another  :'iV;i'  c/  //i.'.v.-  suiil,-,-i:  't  e.'zer  that  ancient 

scar,  the  abandoned  quarry  in  San  Anluim'.      i  u-day  it  is  one  of  the 

"show"  places  of  the  city. 
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What  an  Hotel  Has  Done  for  Art 


AMERICANS  have  become  as  used  to  the  idea 
of  thousand-room  hotels  as  they  have  to  the 
Woolworth  Building,  and  they  expect  them  to 
be  comfortable;  but  do  they,  as  guests  of  these  cara- 
vansaries, expect  or  even  dr^am  that  they  may  occupy 
quarters  furnished  with  antiques  and  decorated  to 
match? 

No,  there  are  limits  even  to  pur  demands !  Yet  at 
least  one  hotel  on  this  continent  has  accomplished  this 
task,  and  not  only  has  won  considerable  reclame  for 
itself  thereby,  but  done  a  real  service  to  native  art  by 
assembling  and  preserving  under  one  roof  as  many 
old  pieces  as  possible.  To  the  Chateau  Frontenac  at 
Quebec  must  go  the  palm  for  this  constructive  mo\e 
in  interior  furnishing.  All  eastern  Canada  has  been 
scoured  for  relics  of  French  Colonial  days — to  be 
used  in  this  hotel — a  fitting  repository  indeed,  since 
it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  chateau  of  that 
name  where  lived  the  governors  of  the  Gallic  province. 

Many  people  of  the  States  will  doubtless  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  French  Colonial  is  as.  distinct 
a  type  of  furniture  as  our  early  pieces,  owing  to  the 
different  influences  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Eastern 
Canada  was  settled  chiefly  by  Normans  and  Bretons. 
And  the  bedroom  picture  above  shows  plainly  the 
Breton  feeling.  Indeed,  such  scroll  work  can  be  found 
to-day  in  Brittany.  And  it  is  charming.  Certainly, 
of  tiiese  views,  this  one  is  most  interesting  because 


of  the  nicety  with  which  every  detail  is  worked  out. 
Observe  the  wrought  beams,  nail-studded  doors,  the 
hand-carved  mottoes  on  mantel  and  bed,  as  well  as 
the  fascinating  lighting  fi.xtures.  That  a  table  of 
hotel  laws  and  a  telephone  are  in  their  customary 
places  in  no  way  detract  from  tlie  hand-hooked  rugs, 
the  samplers  and  the  pictures  of  the  angel,  all  of  which 
are  as  unusual  in  an  hotel  room  as  they  are  correct 
and  satisfying. 

The  pictures  on  tlie  riglit-hand  page  are  of  the  bed 
and  sitting  rooms  of  a  suite  so  full  of  intimate  feeling 
that  one  almost  doubts  they  are  not  regularly  owned 
and  used  by  an  early  settler!  It  is  the  clock  that 
works  this  charm  and  the  lantern  and  the  fireside  jug. 
^'et  altogether  doubtless  they  cost  less  than  woulil 
have  a  velvet  carpet.  The  secretary,  surmountetl  by 
saints,  is  infinitely  superior  to  an  inlaid  mahogany  one, 
with  the  usual  porcelain  vases  and  so  on  throughout. 
J  hit  the  lesson  is  yet  unsaid. 

The  chief  thing  about  this  idea  is  the  trementlous 
influence  for  good  these  decorations  are  bound  to  have 
on  every  soul  who  dwells  therein  for  even  a  day.  Man- 
kind, always  turning  to  utilitarian  objects,  intuitively 
ap])reciates  beauty  when  linked  with  comfort;  hence  the 
decorations  worked  out  by  the  Chateau  Frontenac  will 
prove  of  highest  cultural  value,  since  they  surround 
their  guests  with  a  physical  atmosphere  to  be  found 
only  in  comparatively  few  homes  of  the  present  day. 
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That   into   n'cry  article  of  furniture   lu 


French    habitant   [•ut   many  an   hour  of  loving  uvrk   is  sensed  in    the   enseinhle 
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night  visihh-  through   the 
aiid  siHOuldciing  tordit's. 


A  New  Triumph  in  the  Art  of  the  Theatre 


No  small  share  of  tlie  overwhelming  success  of  "The 
Jest"  at  the  Plymouth  Theater — it  is  the  theatrical 
triumph  of  a  decade — is  due  to  the  artistic  settings 
provided  for  this  Florentine  tragedy  by  Robert  Edmond 
Jones.  Sem  Benelli's  famous  play 
is  set  in  Florence,  in  the  time  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  There 
are  three  scenes.  By  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  means  of  gaining  his 
effect — by  light,  vibrating  coh^r, 
structural  elements,  by  subtle  or- 
ganization and  synthesis  —  our 
young  American  artist  of  the 
theater  has  admirably  succeeded 
in  creating  the  milieu  out  of 
which  springs  this  unique  tragedy 
of  "blood,  lust,  and  death" — as 
the  Latins  so  frankly  describe  it. 
The  first  act  of  the  play  is  laid 
in  a  great  hall  of  the  Tornaquinci. 
For  this  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
has  emphasized  the  huge  entrance 
tloor  placed  at  the  top  of  a  few 
broad  steps.  It  is  through  this 
great  symbolical  portal,  which, 
when  opened,  reveals  a  May  sky 
blazing  with  starlight,  that  the 
chief  actors  enter.  At  the  right  is 
a  huge  fireplace  of  sculptured 
stone,  heavily  suggestive  of  me- 
dieval Florence.     Near  this  fire-      ,     ,    .     . 

1  •        ,  ,,1111  -.1         '"  designing  seener\  for  the  inoa^ 

place  is  a  banquet  table,  laden  With  r->       j  r      '  V  ,r   .  ,  ■       , 

'^  T  '  hdinond  Junes         confesses   that   his  sole 

pyramids     of     fruit,     goblets     and       drama  live  in  the  imagination  of  the  sf. 
golden    plate.       Huge    yellow    can-  a  triumphant  rindieation  of  h, 


dies  burn  and  gutter  uii  either  side.  .\s  the  characters  move 
about  the  stage  in  this  atmosphere  of  firelight  and  candle- 
light, great  shadows  follow  them  and  loom  black  and  fan- 
tastic against  the  whitewashed  and  discolored  walls. 

The  second  and  last  acts  are 
placed  in  the  home  of  Ginevra. 
The  setting  provided  for  this 
scene,  while  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  overpowering  feudal  hall 
of  the  Tornaquinci,  is  no  less  ef- 
fective. It  is  the  apartment  of  the 
ciiurtesan  Ginevra.  The  walls  are 
in  a  \ivid,  rich  blue.  Mr.  Jones 
h.is  been  especially  successful,  in 
designing  this  scene,  to  emphasize 
and  accent  the  window  through 
which  the  tortured  Neri  is  to 
make  his  entrance,  and  the  door- 
way leading  to  the  bedchamber  of 
the  faithless  Ginevra.  Extreme 
care  and  artistic  discrimination 
has  served  the  artist  well  in  his 
selection  of  the  few  pieces  of  fur- 
niture and  objects  of  art  used  in 
this  scene.  There  is  a  black  and 
siher  crucifix  efifectively  placed. 
Gine\ra's  dressing  table,  placed 
at  extreme  right,  gives  the  eft'ect 
of  a  rich  altar,  with  its  gold 
candles,    and    a   great   low    chair 

„  ,         placed  before  it.     At  the  opposite 

iteneaii  stage.  Robert        .  ,         ,     .  ^,  .  , 

aim   is   to    maL-e    the       •'^"^'.^   ^^   t'^«^    '"O""''  t'^Cre   IS   a   huge 

■tator.   "rhe  Jest"  is     carved  chest,  filled  with  silks  and 
technique.  satins.      Mr.    Toiies,   who  has  al- 
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ways  used  cnlor  witli  the  tjrcatcst  ecoinmiy.  lias  licre 
adiieved  a  striking  cltcct  by  tlie  color  of  the  garmeiits 
strewn  over  the  dressing  table  and  chairs. 

The  third  setting  is  called  "The  Pillar."  It  is  a  small 
cell  in  a  prison.  Everything  in  this  scene  is  subordinated 
to  the  thick  stone  pillar,  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  iron' 
ring.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  a  circular  staircase  leading, 
down  ti>  this  cell  from  above,  and  a  trajxloor  leading  to  a 
dungeon  below.  Here  again  Mr.  Jones  has  not  lost  him- 
self in  a  mass  of  irrelevant  detail,  nor  allowed  any  interest 
in  the  grewsome  iK)ssil)ilities  of  the  text  to  kill  the  central 
dramatic  and  decorative  theme. 

These  three  settings  for  "The  Jest"  mark  a  distinct  de- 
velopment  and   increased   ])ower  of   tliis  young   .American 


artist,  wliose  work  has  been  conlined  alnK)st  entirely  to 
the  theater.  One  feels  in  the  present  achievement,  perhaps 
for  the  lirst  time,  an  awakening  sense  of  the  architctural 
and  structural  problems  in  designing  for  the  stage.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  among  the  younger  Americans  who  have 
entered  this  field  only  a  few  have  any  adequate  sense  of 
plastic  and  structural  values.  They  seem  for  the  most  part 
to  fail  absolutely  in  suggesting  the  all-imjKjrtant  third  di- 
men.sion.  Their  settings  are  often  mere  silhouettes,  derived 
from  the  poster,  flimsy  and  flapping  in  construction  and 
quite  devoid  of  solidity.  We  must  admit  that  in  this  respect 
Robert  Ivlmond  Jones  has  not  always  been  faultless.  It  is 
tlierefore  all  the  more  satisfying  to  note  that  in  "The  Jest" 
he  has  conveved  a  sense  of  soliditv  and  of  construction. 


This  sketch  gi 


us  Robert  Edmond  Jones's  first  bnagiiuitivc  vision  of  "The  Pillar,"  that  mediezal  dun,/,  on  in  u'/mV/i  Xeri  (Lionel  Barrymorc)  is 
so  exquisitely  tortured  into  incipient  madness  by  the  painter  Giannetto  (John  Barrymore). 
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RULES  AND  FREEDOM  IN  DECORATION 

Two  Kinds  of  Mistakes  and  How  to  Avoid  Them 
By  C.  MATLACK  PRICE 


WELL  witliin  the  memory  of  man — and  woman — 
we  suffered  in  this  country  from  too  little  knowl- 
edge or  concept  of  interior  decoration.  Perhaps 
the  people  who  "created"  and  lived  in  the  atrocious  inte- 
riors of  the  '80's  did  not  sufifer,  but  anyone  who  inherits 
one  of  those  mournful  mansard-roofed  chateaux,  with  jig- 
saw trimmings,  has  suffered  for  the  sins  of  an  earlier 
generation. 

Sometimes,  of  later  years,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there 
may,  or  might  be,  such  a  tiling  as  knowing  too  much  about 
interior  decoration — or,  had  I  better  not  say,  knowing  a 
little  about  too  many  kinds?  This  scattering  of  the  esthetic 
affections  cannot  but  have  the  same  effect  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  aft'airs  of  the  heart — and  we  are  in  danger  of 
finding  that  we  cannot  lie  true  to  one  love.  This  is  no  less 
unfortunate  in  the  proxince  of  our  esthetics  than  of  our 
affections. 

And  although  I  believe  I  have  certain  very  positi\'e  views 
in  matters  of  interior  decoration,  I  have  to  confess  that 
there  are  moments  when  I  could  be  happy  with  one  charm- 
ing style  of  decoration,  "were  t'other  fair  charmer  away." 

It  may  be  so  with  many  of  us,  decorators  and  clients 
alike.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  things  in  the  world — 
which  shall  we  have?  Can  we  be  true  to  one  kind  of  beau- 
tiful things,  or  does  the  preservation  of  our  esthetic  sanity 
depend  upon  developing  our  selective  proclivities  so  that 
we  can,  sans  pciir  ct  sans  rcprochc,  takt  things  here  and 


there,  from  this  period  or  that,  and  blend  them  into  a  whole 
which  will  be  a  pleasant  and  seemly  living  environment? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  latter  course,  allowing  duly  for  the  very  specific  in- 
stance, the  instance  in  which  it  is  desired  to  create  a  certain 
kind  of  room  for  a  certain  purpose.  There  are  times  when 
there  can  be  no  more  argument  about  the  kind  of  period 
decoration  to  be  adhered  to  in  a  certain  room  than  there 
could  be  an  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  one  shall  wear 
evening  clothes.  But  we  must  admit  that  these  cases  are 
the  exceptions.  What  of  ihe  ever-present  general  problems 
of  interior  decoration?  Each  year  seems  to  make  available 
a  greater  field  for  selection  in  the  realm  of  really  good 
reproductions  and  adaptations  of  historic  furniture  forms 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  ease  to  furnish  entirely  in  the 
forms  of  one  period,  or  (if  one's  esthetic  affections  be 
fickle)  to  furnish  entirely  in  the  forms  of  no  one  period. 

Among  certain  fixed  beliefs  which  I  have  acquired  in 
matters  of  interior  decoration,  one  of  the  most  firmly  fixed 
is  the  belief  that  the  happiest  interior,  for  general  uses  of 
everyday  living,  is  the  interior  w-hich  has  resulted  from  a 
skillful  combination  of  selection  and  consistency.  Of 
course,  there  is  eliminated  from  consideration  "under  this 
act"  the  occasion  when  one  positively  must  wear  evening 
clothes. 

By  the  exercise  of  .selection  and  consistency,  a  nice  course 
may  be  laid  between  rigid  formalism  and  impersonality  on 
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the  line  liaiiil,  aii<l  a  ilislri-ssiiif;,  random  miscellany  on  the 
olher.  Willi  a  hmad  and  practical  concept  of  interior 
decoration  there  is  less  excuse  for  an  unhappily  furnished 
inferior  today  than  ever  at  any  period  of  the  development 
of  the  decorative  arts.  Perhaps  selection  and  consistency 
arc  two  halves  of  the  same  circle.  Certainly  consistency  is 
to  he  attained  only  througli  the  keenest  selection — selection 
which  has  eyes  not  only  for  forms  hut  for  colors. 

,\n  unusually  ahle  and  imaginative  architect  once  said  to 
me  (we  were  standing  in  his  living  room,  a  virtually  per- 
fect comhination  of  forms')  that  it  did  not  make  any  very 
great  difference  to  him  what  styles  of  furniture  were  in  this 
room,  heyond  the  essential  fact  that  they  be  consistent.  ,As 
1  recollect  it.  the  room  containcf!  a  great  Jacobean  refec- 
tory table,  a  chest  and  some  panelled  and  carved  cabinets, 
all  h.nglish.  and  several  fine  old  Spanish  and  Italian  pieces. 
P>ut  they  were  all  things  of  the  Renaissance,  and  therein 
lay  a  beautifully  sufficient  consistency.  He  sairl  that  a  gen- 
eral consistency  of  this  sort,  meaning  period  style,  was  all 
he  believed  necessary  to  worry  about,  and  beyond  this,  he 
emphasized  the  great  importance  of  consistent  color.  In 
this  lay  much  of  the  charm  of  the  room,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  satisfying  rootns  I  have  ever  seen — 
old  tapestries,  old  bits  of  dulled  polychrome  carving,  quiet 
but  interesting  furniture  coverings  and  curtains,  and  a  rug 
that  was  so  well  chosen  that  I  do  not  even  remember  its 
kind  or  color.  In  such  a  room  one  does  not  need  to  re- 
member the  color  of  different  things,  becau.se  no  one  of  the 
colors  asserts  itself,  and  every  one  is  an  accepted  part  of 
tiie  whole  scheme. 

Too  many  people,  some,  even,  to  be  found  among  deco- 
rators, are  inclined  to  worry  unduly  about  "what  style"  an 
interior  had  best  be  done  in.  when  the  real  concern  should  be 
concentrated  on  achieving  a  ])lcasant  room.     The  "style" 


may  well  be  the  least  important  thing  about  the  room.  It 
seeius  almost  safe,  in  fact,  to  say  that  more  rooms  have 
been  made  agreeable  and  happy  environments  for  living 
through  absence  of  style  than  through  insistence  on  .style. 
Insistence  upon  any  specific  thing  in  estlietics  is  apt  to  be  as 
distressing  as  the  kind  of  insistence  which  often  annoys  us 
in  personal  contact  with  people.  .Some  people  insist  upon 
their  "culture,"  or  upon  a  hobby,  or  upon  their  difference 
from  other  people — and  it  is  always  annoying. 

Interiors  can  be  no  less  annoying.  It  might  Ijc  interesting 
to  develop  the  thesis  that  tnost  problems  involved  in  interior 
decoration  could  he  solved  at  once  logically  and  effectively 
if  we  would  think  always  of  interior  decoration  as  being 
one  of  the  most  hiiiiiau  and  personal  of  the  arts.  It  is  far 
more  so.  for  instance,  than  architecture,  anri  more  so,  even, 
than  the  flcsign  of  furniture,  because  interior  decoration  is 
the  art  which  combines  architecture  and  furniture  into  a 
living  environment,  so  that  the  one  ceases  to  exist  merely 
as  a  setting,  and  the  other  ceases  to  exist  merely  as  an  iso- 
lated object. 

Regarding  interior  decoration,  then,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  one  would  regard  the  manner  and  the  manners  of 
a  human  person,  a  striking  similarity  becomes  apparent. 
The  conventional  and  the  unconventional,  the  pompous,  the 
trivial,  the  vulgar,  the  parsiinonious,  the  lavish,  tlie  refined 
and  the  exquisite — all  these  and  many  other  characteristics 
which  we  apply  at  once,  and  fairly  accurately,  to  people  we 
know,  are  as  readily  applicable  to  interiors  which  we  know. 

There  are  two  mistakes  which  represent  the  poles  of  in- 
terior decoration — a  too  rigid  adherence  to  rule  and  a  too 
'careless  disregard  of  decorative  propriety.  Between  these 
poles  there  lies  the  world,  and  between  these  two  kinds  of 
decoration  will  be  found  a  world  of  pleasant  interiors. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  HEALING  WATERS 

On  the  spot  portrayed  above  the  Indians  used  to  rjather  to  take  the  spring  zvaters 
Zi-hich   zvere   thought   to   possess  both   spiritual   and  physieal   curaliir   iiualities. 


I 

No  more  beside  the  round  well  b\-  tlie  gate 

Stand  those  who  for  the  heahng  waters  wait — 

Red  men  and  white  men  in  long  silence  sleep — 

Wistaria  and  pine  their  secret  keep 

How  far  below,  deeper  than  most  men  know, 

The  healing  waters  in  this  garden  flow. 

O  come  and  see  the  white  wistaria  on  the  tall  pine  tree. 

Could  any  spray  of  water  filmier  be 

Along  a  summer  lake  than  these  white  flowers 

Where  flows  the  sky  immeasurably  high 

On  this  pine  top  to  break  in  shining  showers? 

How  wide  below  the  healing  waters  flow 

Only  the  wide-spread  roots  of  these  live-oak  trees  know 

And  the  bruised  mind  that  looking  up  shall  find 

A  healing  for  the  nations  in  their  leaves 

And  looking  down  perceives, 

By  the  soft  breath  of  aromatic  wind 

From  the  tall  pines. 

How  they  are  sown ;  how  having  grown 

Out  of  the  sun  and  air  they  bring  to  earth  their  share 

Of  food  for  trees  and  vines. 

So  may  men  live  receiving  but  to  give 

'^hat  giving  each  again  receives 

Food  for  more  growth  as  ti'ees  from  fallen  leaves. 


H 

The  well  is  covered  and  they  also  sleep 

Whose  fame  these  roses  and  azalias  keep — 

Who  made  a  garden  here.  She  walks  no  more 

Amid  her  flower-girt  ways  from  gate  to  door 

In  presence  visible — yet  who  can  know 

Where  those  who  dwell  in  spirit  come  and  go 

Or  where  below,  the  healing  waters  of  their  gardens  flow? 

O  come  and  hear 

The  white-throats  calling  near. 

Their  notes  drop  clear, 

Like  water  from  a  fountain  falling  sheer 

Into  green  silence  of  a  placid  pool. 

They  tinkle  down  into  the  garden's  green 

Beneath  the  dogwoods  where  they  sing  unseen. 

And  the  hot  heart  they  cool. 

And  memory  shall  their  wistful  cadence  keep — 

'Gainst  all  the  winds  of  time  that  ruthless  sweep — 

With  thought  of  those  who  made  a  garden  here 

After  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  year. 

And  ye  of  open  mind 

Who  come  unto  their  garden 

Shall  in  its  peace  and  pardon — : 

Sanctuary  find. 

— Vivien  May  Parker. 


.rmir,  I')l') 
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THE  ARTIST  IN  THE  GARDEN 


By  VIVIEN  MAY  PACKER 


"1")  ON  jour,  niaflanic." The  Artist  rose  from  his 

r\  stool  at  tlie  foot  of  the  great  live  oak — sister  tree 
to  the  one  he  was  i)ainting — disposed  as  by  magic 
of  hnishcs  and  ])alctte,  sprang  like  a  deer  (he  weighs  some- 
thing more  tlian  two  hundred)  over  the  intricacies  of  the 
tree  roots  and  came  forward  with  low  bow  and  characteris- 
tically inclusive  hand  clasp. 

"Hon  jour,  madame.    Wiiat  arc  you  doing  this  morning? 
Have  you  time  to  read  to  me?" 

"Oui,  monsieur.  With  much  pleasure.  Wiiat  shall  it  be?" 
"O,  something  not  too  heavy.  When  T  am  giving  five- 
sixths  of  my  intelli- 
gence to  this  business 
of  copying  Nature,  I 
want  something  I  can 
take  with  the  other 
sixth." 

I  wanted  to  reply 
that  the  remaining 
one-sixth  was  ecpial  to 
tlic  whole  oi  many  an 
ordinary  intelligence; 
but  now  knowing  the 
Artist  as  well  then  as 
I  do  now,  I  dared  not 
express  my  opinion. 

I  read  some  recent 
poetry,  which  the 
Artist  called  "a  little 
too  Christmas-cardy." 
He  then  sent  his  lit- 
tle boy  to  his  cottage 
( seen  beyond  the  great 
oak  in  this  picture  he 
was  painting  for  the 
cuirent  number  of 
The  .Vrrc  FraHfc.  and 
put  his  finger  on  Ro- 
stand's last  poem  be- 
fore his  death,  his 
Hcllr  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  just  ar- 
rived "over  there"  for 
the  succor  of  exhaust- 
ed France  and  *he 
cause  of  liberty. 

"Read  that."  he 
said;  "that  hits  mcj 
right !" 

After  that.  I  read,  to  his  continued  contentment.  Dorothy 
Canfield's  Howe  Fires  in  France. 

Little  wonder  that  these  two  productions,  one  from  a 
French,  the  other  from  an  American  pen.  should  "hit"  our 
Artist  "right."  for  he  is  himself  what  they  are — a  link  be- 
tween two  countries.  Born  of  American  parents.  Aston 
Knight  has  long  been  known  for  his  Normandy  landscapes. 
As  soon  as  war  was  declared  in  France,  Mr.  Knight  offered 
his  services  to  that  country.  He  was  given  the  alternative 
of  being  placed  in  tlie  Foreign  Legion  and  sent  to  Morocco 
to  guard  German  prisoners,  or  going  on  with  his  work  and 


contriiiuting  genennisly  to  the  funds  of  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  aid  of  the  French  people.  He  could  do  this 
bv  coming  to  America.  He  chose  the  latter — to  the  in- 
finite enrichment  of  the  world  of  beauty.  Needless  to  say, 
he  has  kept  his  promise  to  the  French  government,  and 
besides  that,  has  sent  back  thousands  of  francs  to  the  suffer- 
ing b'rcnch  peasants  whom  he  loves  and  who  love  him.  He 
is  counting  the  days  to  be  back  in  their  midst,  painting 
again  tlie  streams,  flowers  and  thatched  cottages  of  his  be- 
loveil  Normandy. 

What   a  hold   those   scenes   have  on   the   mind   of   this 

remarkable  .\nicrican 
no  one  can  quite  com- 
prehend who  has  not 
liad  the  privilege 
granted  to  those  of  us 
wlio  knew  him  in  this 
South  Carolina  gar- 
den of  watching  him 
])roduce  them  from 
memory  with  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  land 
and  water  between 
liini  and  the  actual 
scenes.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day,  it  was 
late  this  winter,  when 
iiiv  ch.ildren  said: 
"Mr  Knight  is  at  the 
door  to  take  you  to 
his  studio." 

We  crossed  the 
sandy  paths  under 
the  sad  gray  hanging 
moss,  and  he  opened 
the  door  from  these 
drab  surroundings 
into  his  little  cabin 
studio,  put  up  in  three 
davs,  with  its  north- 
ern light,  its  little  air- 
tight stove,  its  bare 
pine  walls — full  of 
bright  visions  of 
green  and  sunny  Nor- 
mandy. Beholding 
the  perfection  of 
form  and  wealth  of 
color  of  these  pic- 
tures, one's  first  impulse  was  to  cry  out,  "Whence  came 
they?"  Then  one  realized  as  never  before  that  in  things 
of  the  mind,  as  in  things  of  the  spirit,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within. 

I  have  seen  these  same  pictures  in  the  Gallery  of  Scott 
and  Fowles.  where  they  were  on  exliibition,  and  have  mar- 
velled more  than  ever  at  the  power  of  concentration  of  my 
artist  friend  who,  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  so  different, 
with  his  few  French  sketches,  could  from  the  memories 
of  the  twenty-five  years  he  had  spent  painting  in  France 
evoke  these  visions  with  enough     {Continued  on  page  95) 
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Tradition  and  Movements 


By  CLIVE  BELL 

IVe  are  indebted  to  the  London  "Atliena-iiin,"  a  fortnir/htly  zvliose  new  policy  permits  a  liberal  and  generous 
interpretation  of  the  Fine  Arts,  for  the  foUoiving  pertinent  comment  on  the  great  tradition  in  art,  by  that  most  stim- 
ulating of  English  art  critics,  Clive  Bell.  The  recent  purchase  of  Renoir's  "Les  Parapluies"  by  the  National  Gallery 
in  London  ivas  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Bell,  zvho  7vas,  hozvever,  further  led  to  observe:  "When 
Cezanne,  ivho  is  still  too  cheap  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  national  collection,  lias  attained  a  price  that  guarantees 
respectability,  he,  too,  will  be  seen  to  fit  neatly  into  that  tradition  of  zvhich  he  is  as  much  a  part  as  Ingres  or  Poussin, 

Raphael  or  Piero  delta  Francesca." 


THAT  Cezanne  was  a  master,  just  as  Poussin  and 
Piero  were,  and  that  he,  Hke  tliem,  is  part  of  the  tra- 
dition, is  what  all  sensitive  people  know  and  the  wiser 
keep  to  themselves.  For,  by  stating  the  plain  fact  that  Renoir, 
Cezanne,  and,  for  that  matter,  Matisse,  are  all  in  the  great 
tradition  of  painting,  one  seems  to  suggest  that  the  tradition 
is  sometiiing  altogether  different  from  what  most  people 
would  wish  it  to  be.  If  one  is  right,  it  follows  that  it  is 
not  simply  the  counter-ninvement  to  the  contemporary 
movement;  indeed,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  a  movement  at 
all.  This  is  intolerable.  An  arti.st,  seen  as  the  protagonist 
of  a  movement,  the  exponent  of  a  theory  and  the  clue  to 
an  age,  has  a  certain  interest  for  all  active-minded  people; 
whereas,  seen  merely  as  an  artist,  which  is  how  he  must 
be  seen  if  he  is  to  be  .seen  in  the  tradition,  he  is  of  interest 
only  to  those  who  really  care  for  art.  The  significant  char- 
acteristics of  an  artist,  considered  as  the  representative  of  a 
movement,  are  those  in  which  he  differs  most  from  other 
artists;  .set  him  in  the  tradition,  and  his  one  important 
characteri,stic  is  the  one  he  shares  with  all  the  rest — his 
being  an  artist.  In  the  tradition  a  wnrk  of  art  loses  its 
\-alue  as  a  means.  \\q  must  contemplate  it  as  an  end — as 
a  direct  means  to  resthetic  emotion  rather — or  let  it  be. 
Tradition,  in  fact,  has  to  do  with  art  alone;  while  with 
movements  can  be  mixed  up  history,  arch?elogy,  philosophy, 
politics,  geography,  fashions,  religion  and  crime.  So,  by 
insisting  on  the  fact  that  Matisse,  Cezanne,  Poussin,  Piero 
and  Giotto  are  all  in  the  traditinn  we  insist  on  the  fact 
that  they  all  are  artists.  We  mli  them  of  their  amusing 
but  adscititious  qualities:  we  make  them  utterly  uninter- 
esting to  precisely  9'5.00  jier  cent,  of  our  fellow  creatures; 
and  ourselves  we  make  uniiopular. 

TI 1 E  tradition  of  art  begins  with  the  first  artist  that  ever 
Ii\ed,  and  will  end  with  the  last.  Always  it  is  being 
enriched  or  modified — ne\er  is  it  exhausted.  The  earliest 
artists  are  driven  to  creation  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
express  themselves.  Their  over-bubl:)ling  minds  supjilx' 
abundance  of  matter ;  difficulties  begin  when  they  try  to 
express  it.  Then  it  is  they  find  themselves  confronted  b\- 
tho.se  terrible  limitations  of  the  human  mind,  and  by  other 
limitations,  only  less  terrible,  imposed  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  work.  Every  genuine  artist,  every  artist,  that 
is,  with  something  of  his  own  to  sa}',  is  faced  afresh  by 
the  problem  and  must  solve  it  for  himself.  Nevertheless. 
each  one  who  succeeds  in  creating  an  appropriate  form  for 
his  own  peculiar  experience  leaves  in  that  form  a  record, 
and  from  the  sum  of  these  records  is  deduced  something, 
less  definite  far  than  a  code,  by  no  means  a  pattern  or 
recipe,  which  is  yet  a  sign  and  a  source  of  half-conscious 
suggestion  to  those  that  follow.  No  artist  can  escape  the 
tradition  of  art  except  by  refusing  to  grapple  with  the 
problem ;  which  is  how  most  do  escape  it.  The  academic 
humbug  uses  the  old  language  to  say  nothing,  the  bombastic 


charlatan  devises  a  new  one  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  once 
a  man  has  something  to  express  and  the  passion  to  express 
it.  he  will  find  himself  attacking  the  eternal  problem  and 
leaning  on  the  inevitable  tradition.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
this  mention  quickly  the  name  of  some  artist  who  owes 
nothing  to  his  predecessors. 

Often,  however,  owing  either  to  some  change  in  circum- 
stances or  to  his  innate  peculiarity,  a  man  of  uncommon 
force  and  imagination  will  find  himself  with  something  to 
say  for  which  the  traditional  instrument  is,  or  at  first 
seems  to  be,  inadequate.  What  shall  he  do?  Why,  what 
Giotto  did,  what  Masaccio  did,  what  Ronsard  and  the  poets 
of  the  Pleiade  did,  what  Wordsworth  did,  and  what  Ce- 
zanne has  done.  All  these  great  artists  struck  new  veins, 
and  to  work  them  were  obliged  to  overhaul  the  tool-chest. 
Of  the  traditional  instruments  some  they  reshaped  and  re- 
sharpened,  some  they  twisted  out  of  recognition,  a  few  they 
discarded,  many  they  retained.  Above  all,  they  travelled 
back  along  the  tradition,  tapping  it  and  drawing  inspiration 
from  it,  nearer  to  its  source.  A''ery  rarely  does  the  pioneer 
liimself  work  out  his  seam :  he  leases  it  to  successors  along 
with  his  technical  discoveries.  Tliese  they  develop,  them- 
selves making  experiments  as  they  go  forward,  till  of  the 
heritage  to  which  they  succeeded  they  have  left  nothing — 
mithing  but  a  fashion  to  be  flouted  by  the  next  great  orig- 
inal genius  who  shall  arise.  Such  is  the  shape  of  a  move- 
ment. A  master,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  express  him- 
self, founds  it  incidentally,  just  as  incidentally  he  enriches 
the  traflition  from  which  he  borrows;  successors  exploit  it; 
]ii()us  great-grand-nephews  mummify  and  adore  it.  Move- 
ments are  nothing  Init  the  stuff  of  wliicii  tradition  is 
made. 

At  any  given  moment  trachtinn  ends  in  the  contemporarv 
mo\ement ;  the  capital  works  of  any  age  are  almost  sure 
to  l)e  capital  examples  of  that  movement ;  but  a  hundred 
\-ears  later,  when  these  are  clear-set  in  the  tradition,  the 
movement  will  have  become  dust  and  ashes — the  daily  bread 
of  historians  and  archa;logists. 

THOUGH  lecturers  still  hold  up  the  Renaissance  as  an 
example  of  the  happy  and  stagnant  state  of  the  arts  in 
a  golden  age  when  rebels  were  unknown,  their  pupils  are 
aware  that  Giotto,  the  father  of  Renaissance  painting,  broke 
with  the  maniera  greca  at  least  as  sharply  as  Cezanne  did 
with  the  nineteenth-century  convention;  that  in  the  art  of 
the  fifteenth  century  we  have  a  revolt  against  Giottesque 
which  must  grievously  haA'e  wounded  many  pious  souls ; 
and  that  Raphael  himself  stood,  in  his  day,  for  a  new  mo\e- 
ment.  But  distance  gives  a  sense  of  proportion.  \\t  see 
the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  whole,  growing  out  of 
Byzantine  and  into  French.  The  continuity  is  patent ;  and, 
what  is  much  to  my  purpose,  it  is  Giotto  and  his  successors 
rather  than  the  artists  of  the  Paleologi  who  seem  to  us  to 
carrv  on  the  Byzantine  tradition,   while  the  heirs  of  the 
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Ivi-naissancc  arc  not  Salvalor  Rosa  and  Carlo  Dolci.  but 
(latidc  and  Ponssin.  Ilie  ^reat  artists  stand  out  and  join 
liands:  the  contests  tliat  daslied  arovnid  tliein,  the  little 
men  that  aped  them,  the  littler  that  abused,  have  fallen  into 
one  ruin.  The  odd  thinj;  is  that,  as  often  as  not.  the  big 
men  tiiemselves  have  believed  that  it  was  the  tradition, 
and  not  the  stupid  insensibility  of  their  fellows,  that  thwart- 
ed them.  'Ihey  have  made  the  mistake  their  enemies  made 
infallibly;  they  have  taken  a  dead  movement  for  a  live 
tradition,  b'or  movements  die;  that  is  one  of  the  res|>ects 
in  which  they  difTer  most  significantly  from  the  tradition. 
The  movement  is  a  vein  which  is  worked  out:  the  tradition 
a  live  thing  that  changes,  grows  and  persists.  The  artist 
with  a  new  vision  comes  on  the  tradition  at  its  near  end. 
and  finds  its  implements  lying  in  a  heap  mixed  with  the 
fashions  of  the  moribimd  movement.  He  chooses;  lie 
changes;  what  happens  next  will  deix'nd  a  good  deal  on  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  Should  the  artist  have  the  luck  to 
be  born  in  a  sensitive  age  and  an  intelligent  country,  his 
innovations  may  be  accepted  without  undue  hubbub.  In 
that  case  he  will  realize  that  artists  can  no  more  dispense 
with  the  tradition  than  tradition  can  exist  without  artists, 
and  will  probably  come  to  feel  an  almost  exaggerated  rev- 
erence for  tlie  monuments  of  the  past.  Hut.  should  the 
public  be  dull  and  brutish,  and,  hardening  the  dust  of  dea<l 
movements  into  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  "tradition."  ])elt 
with  that  word  the  thing  which  above  all  others  is  to  dull 
IiDites  dis<|uieting — I  mean  passionate  conviction  —  the 
artist,  finding  himself  assailed  in  the  name  of  tradition, 
will  ])n>bably  reply.  "Damn  the  tradition."  He  will  pro- 
test. And,  for  an  artist,  to  l)ecome  a  protestant  is  even 
worse  than  using  l)ad  language. 

OXIA'  in  I'lance.  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  men  who 
are  working  out  the  heritage  of  Cezanne  allowed  t<i 
be  artists  and  ex])ected  to  be  nothing  more.  Elsewhere,  the 
l)ublic  by  its  uncritical  attitude  seems  to  encourage  tliem 
to  pose  as  supermen  or  to  become  rebels.  Assuredly  I  am 
not  advocating  that  slightly  fatuous  open-mindedness  which 
led  the  Germans  to  seize  on  the  movement  before  it  was 
well  grown,  antl  deal  with  it  as  thev  have  dealt  with  so 
many  others,  collecting  its  artists  as  though  they  were 
beetles,  setting  them,  and  arranging  them  neatly  in  mu- 
.seums  for  the  dust  to  settle  on  Organized  alertness  of 
that  sort  is  only  less  depressing  than  the  smartness  of 
those  Italians  who  pounced  so  promptly  on  the  journalistic 
possibilities  of  the  movement  as  a  means  of  self-advertise- 
ment.    All  I  ask  for  in  the  public  is  a  little  more  intelli- 


gence and  sensibility,  and  a  more  critical  attitude.  Surely, 
by  now,  it  should  be  impossible  to  hear  what  I  heard  only 
the  other  day — Mr.  Charles  Shannon  being  extolled,  to 
humiliate  some  enteri)rising  student,  as  a  "traditional 
artist."  Why,  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  call  the  man  who 
makes  nest-eggs  a  traditional  Buff  Orpington.  And  (night 
it  still  be  possible  for  a  culti\ated  dealer,  because  I  had 
refused  to  a<lniire  a  stale  old  crust  by  some  young  New 
l-'nglish  painter,  who,  to  be  in  the  movement,  had  misshaped 
a  few  conventionally  drawn  objects  and  put  black  lines 
round  the  others — for  a  dealer,  I  say,  who  dabbles  in  cul- 
ture, to  exclaim  indignantly,  as  one  did  to  me  not  long  ago, 
"I  can't  think  why  you  don't  like  it ;  it's  i)ost-im])ressionist. 
isn't  it?" 

IF  we  cannot  lose  this  habit  of  calling  artists  names,  at 
least  let  us  know  exactly  what  we  mean  I)y  them.  By 
associating  artists  with  movements  and  counter-movements 
we  encourage  the  superstition  that  in  art  there  is  some 
important  distinction  besides  the  distinction  between  good 
art  and  bad  There  is  not.  Such  distinctions  as  can  be 
drawn  between  the  genuine  artists  of  one  age  and  another, 
between  traditional  artists  and  eccentrics,  though  service- 
able to  historians  and  arch<T?ologists.  are  |)it  falls  for  critics 
and  amateurs.  To  him  who  can  help  us  better  to  appreciate 
works  of  art  let  us  be  dulv  grateful:  to  him  who,  from 
their  extraneous  fpialities,  can  deduce  amusing  theories  or 
|>Ieasant  fancies  we  will  listen  when  we  have  time:  but  to 
him  who  would  ])ersuade  us  that  their  value  can  in  any 
way  depend  on  some  non-rcsthetic  quality  w-e  must  be  posi- 
tively rufle.  Now,  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  those  misleading 
labels  from  which  words  ni  art  are  supposed  to  derive  a 
\alue  over  and  al)ove  their  ,-esthetic  value,  the  first  to  go 
should  be  those  arch-deceivers,  "traditional"  and  "revolu- 
tionarv."  Let  us  understand  that  tradition  is  nothing  but 
the  essence,  congealed  and  preserved  for  us  by  the  masters 
in  their  works,  of  innumerable  movements;  and  that  move- 
ments are  mere  phases  of  the  tradition,  from  which  they 
spring  and  in  which  they  are  swallowed  up.  We  shall  then 
be  armed,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  solemn  bore  w-ho 
requires  us  to  admire  his  imitation  of  an  old  master  because 
it  is  in  the  tradition:  on  the  other,  against  the  portentous 
"1st,"  whose  parthenogenetic  masterpiece  we  are  not  in  a 
state  to  relish  till  we  have  sucked  down  the  pseudo-philo- 
sophic bolus  that  embodies  his  eponymous  "Ism."  To 
each  we  shall  make  the  same  reply :  "Be  so  good  as  to  re- 
move your  irrelevant  label  and  we  w'ill  endeavor  to  judge 
vour  work  on  its  merits." 


Sargent  as  a  Painter  of  War 


JOHN  S.  SARGENT  was  the  real  center  of  interest  in 
the  151st  Academy  exliibition  at  Burlington  House, 
London,  held  last  month.  The  art  critic  of  the 
Morning  Post,  quite  without  reservation,  named  Sargent's 
great  canvas  "Gassed"  as  one  of  the  "greatest  works  of 
art."  and  "certainly  the  most  significantly  impressive  paint- 
ing of  a  war  incident  yet  produced."  Three  influences  ex- 
plain Sargent's  superiority  over  his  contemporaries.  Two 
of  these  are  the  ethical  and  visual.  The  third  is  technical 
mastery:  "He.  far  more  than  any  of  the  artists  who  have 
been  to  the  Western  front,  has  felt  (it  may  be  unconscious- 
ly) the  full  moral  significance  of  war.  At  any  rate,  his 
picture  makes  us  realize  the  extraordinary  demand  the  war 
made  on  the  courage  and  organism  of  those  actively  en- 
gaged on  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders.  The 
scene  as  presented  is  pitiful,  yet  ennobling.     Splendid  speci- 


mens of  the  British  soldier  are  shown  blinded  and  swollen- 
lipped,  after  a  gas  attack.  Some  are  lying  apparently  un- 
conscious, others,  in  touch,  move  slowdy  with  uncertain 
step  toward  the  hospital  tent  not  seen  in  the  picture.  Groups 
of  suffering  men  reveal  a  power  of  observation  that  is 
nothing  short  of  marvellous.  Mr.  Sargent's  sight  has  been 
quickened  to  a  degree  of  revelation  that  seems  to  assume 
the  spiritual  intensity  of  imaginative  vision,  much  as  it  is 
assumed,  although  with  less  profundity,  in  the  Elgin 
Marbles  at  the  British  Museum. 

"Mr.  Sargent  may  think  with  his  eyes  and  see  with  his 
mind,  as  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  done,  but  the  impulse 
of  the  ancients  was  essentially  aesthetic,  wheras  the  work 
under  review-  is  based,  unconsciously  perhaps,  as  already 
suggested,  on  ethical  grounds.  Technically,  'Gassed'  is 
remarkable.     The  action  of  the  figures  is  amazingly  true." 
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No  Comment  is  necessary  on  the  bljthe  figure  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Harold  Pratt  at  Glen  Cove,  but  observe  its  exquisite  setting. 


Rarely  does  one  see  such  plasticity,  such  modelling  or  so 
great  a  human  tenderness  as  in  these  charming  groupings. 


Designed  and  executed  to  order  l)oth  of  these  pieces  will 
shortly  travel  westward  to  find  congenial  settings. 
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These  are  Carvings 
in  Concrete 


11"  has  remained  for  an  American  artist. 
Ilemv  Fitcli  Taylor,  to  realize  tor 
tiie  (irst  time,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  tlec<>rati\e  possibilities  of  con- 
crete. Tile  severity  of  this  medium  has 
not  restrained  Mr.  Taylor  from  the  prob- 
lem of  working  out  its  decorative  possibilities.  Three 
recently  finished  experiments  reveal  the  interesting  effects 
obtained  by  this  artist.  It  is  Mr.  Tayli>r's  idea  that  such 
carved  blocks  might  effectively  be  used  as  a  frieze  for  any 
massive  building  in  concrete  that  is  devoid  of  necessary 
decorative  treatment.     Hither  as  mmal  inserts,  or  in  con- 


nection witli  iron  work,  gates  or  doors 
such  carved  blocks  might  be  effectivelv 
and  consistently  u.sefl. 

The  artist  makes  first  his  Hat  tablet  of 
concrete,  mixing  cement  with  sand  or 
marble  dust,  according  to  the  surface  to 
be  oi)tained.  The  unsympathetic  surface  is  tiien  scraped 
down  to  the  proper  texture,  when  the  working  of  carving 
is  commenced.  The  possible  variety  of  effect  is  strikinglv 
emphasized  in  Mr.  Taylor's  results.  The  artist  is  still  ex- 
perimenting in  the  medium.  His  designs  are  impromptu, 
attention  being  paid  to  their  suitabilitv  to  the  medium. 


Our  Obligations  to  Our  Industrial  Arts 

Their  Needs  and  Their  Future  Depends  on 
Ourselves  as  well  as  on  Private  Enterprise 


IT  is  refreshing  to  hear  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  art 
director  of  the  Xew  York  City  High  Schools,  deal  out 
truths  regarding  the  conditions  of  American  industrial 
arts  as  he  finds  them.  H  ever  the  time  was  rij)e  for  truth 
telling,  it  is  now,  when  we  are  about  to  take  up  anew  our 
r.'rmal  lives  after  the  interregnum  of  war.  If  war  made 
men  of  our  Iwys  who  fought,  stripping  life  of  its  deceits 
for  them,  making  them  appreciate  the  truth,  cannot  it  do 
the  same  for  us  all  ?  At  any  rate,  enough  so  that  the  things 
that  effect  our  lives  may  be  bettered.  And  art  is  not  a  little 
thing.  It  is  really  an  essential,  though  some  of  us  refuse 
to  look  it  squarely  in  the  face. 

In  a  recent  speech  made  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Dr.  Haney  remarked  particularly  on  tlie  effect  of  the  war 
on  our  art  industries : 

"Our  art  industries  liave  begun  to  feel  tlie  lack  of  trained 
talent.  Skilled  artists  and  artisans  have  been  taken  from 
their  studios,  and  the}-  have  been  unable  to  find  others  to 
fill  tlie  vacancies.  Many  of  these  workmen  were  born 
abroad  and  trained  in  art  schools  of  foreign  states.  These 
schools  are  now  emptied  of  young  men,  and  in  their  place 
women  students  ha\e  been  taken  into  training. 

"But  these  women  students,  when  trained,  will  not  be 
available  for  our  American  studios,  nor  will  the  men  now 
that  they  have  returned  from  the  trenches.  They  will  be 
needed  in  their  own  countries  in  a  hundred  different  in- 
dustries. 

"America  in  the  years  to  come  will  have  to  depend  upon 
her  own  resources  in  the  industrial  arts.  Foreign  states 
can  no  longer  supply  her  with  designers,  but  foreign  states 


can  and  do  show  the  steps  by  which  these  designers  may  be 
trained.  England  is  covered  with  a  network  of  great  in- 
dustrial art  schools,  some  forty  in  all.  France  is  similarly 
provided  with  over  thirty  large  city  schools,  and  scores  of 
local  .schools  of  design.  Paris  alone  has  a  dozen  craft 
schools,  headed  by  the  great  institute  of  design  named  after 
Bernard  Palissy. 

"An  examination  of  our  art  institutes  shows  more  than 
100  trades  that  require  trained  designers.  Certain  of  these 
will  be  found  in  a  great  group  under  the  heading  of  textile 
workers,  rug  and  caqiet  weaxers,  and  linoleum  makers. 
Another  grouji  will  be  found  under  graphic  arts:  printing, 
lithography,  commercial  design,  makers  of  ]K)sters  and  of 
b<iok  covers.  The  metal-working  division  includes  silver 
and  goldsmiths,  bronze  workers,  and  designers  of  lighting 
fixtures.  The  woodworking  group  takes  in  carvers,  cabinet- 
makers, and  designers  of  furiture  and  picture  frames. 

"The  interior  decorators  form  a  division  in  themselves, 
with  a  dozen  departments,  all  requiring  trained  talent. 
There  are,  besides,  a  score  of  miscellaneous  trades:  china 
decoration,  lace  making,  enameling,  wall-paper  making, 
millinery,  embroidery,  stone-cutting,  and  mosaic  work. 
Each  one  of  the  trades  has  a  design  technique  of  its  own, 
and  for  each  the  designer  must  ha\'e  some  general  prepa- 
ration, followed  by  specific  training  in  the  business  itself. 

"Essential  to  the  success  of  the  industrial  art  school  is 
the  cooperation  of  representative  members  of  the  trade. 
Committees  of  these  members  must  be  formed  through  their 
respective  societies  and  must  lend  active  support  to  the 
school  witliout  this  support  the   (Continued  on  ['age  94) 
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EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  NEW  YOKK  GALLERIES 


By  PEYTON  BOSWELL 


TJllC  American  Federation  of  Arts  ami  the  College 
Art  Association  both  held  their  annual  conventions 
in  New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
the  coinniittees  having  in  charge  their  entertainment  sug- 
gested to  the  Macbeth  Gallery  the  preparation  of  a  special 
exhibition  that  would  be  of  particular  educational  value  to 
the  delegates.  The  gallery  called  to  its  aid  several  private 
collections,  and  the  result  was  a  comjjarative  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  American  artists,  both  ])ast  and  present,  which 
was  of  great  interest  not  alone  to  the  visiting  educators, 
l)ut  to  those  of  the  art-loving  ])ublic  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  learn  of  it. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  about  the  development 
of  art — whether  it  be  considered  from  the  racial  stand- 
pont  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  artist — is  that 
this  development  starts  with  the  recording  of  exact  details 
and  progresses  toward  the  elimination  of  these  details  so 
as  to  obtain  broad  and  imaginative  effects.  Tn  other  words, 
art  develops  from  analysis,  in  which  every  aspect  is  sought 
to  be  reproduced,  to  synthesis,  in  which  the  non-essentials 
are  elided,  making  it  possible  for  the  artist  to  convey  to  the 
beholder  the  important  things  that  impressed  him  or  caused 
him  to  have  the  mood  that  he  wishes  to  reflect. 

The  development  of  American  painting,  from  the  days 
of  the  early  Hudson  River  School  down  to  the  present, 
affords  as  good  illustration  as  can  be  found  of  the  art 
])rogress  of  a  nation.  Likewise  the  development  of  the 
individual  art  of  the  painter,  from  his  "first  period"  down 
to  the  time  of  his  full  maturity  and  greatest  achievement, 
can  have  no  better  illustration  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  such  American  masters  as  Inness,  Wyant,  Blake- 
lock  and  Winslow  Homer.  All  of  these  inen,  whose  names 
are  now  so  fully  honored,  began  their  careers  by  painting 
with  the  utmost  analysis,  tightly  and  even  photographically, 
and  ended  by  presenting  their  themes  with  the  broadest 
synthesis,  calling  into  play  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 

This  similiarity  between  the  art  progress  of  the  nation 
and  the  art  progress  of  the  individual  is  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  Pestalozzi  philosophy  of  education,  which 
points  out  that  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  child 
froin  infancy  to  maturity  is  directly  analogous  to  the 
development  of  the  intelligence  of  the  human  race  from 
savagery  to  civilization. 

In  the  first  place,  this  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery 
completely  illustrates  the  development  of  American  paint- 
ing from  the  days  of  the  Hudson  River  School  down  to 
the  broad  subtleties  of  such  contemporary  painters  as  James 
Francis  Murphy  and  Childe  Hassam.  In  the  second  place, 
it  shows  the  development  of  the  individual  from  his  tightly 
painted  "first  period"  down  to  his  best  achievement;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Inness,  from  "The  Passing 
Shower,"  painted  with  infinite  detail  as  well  as  great  charm, 
in  1860,  down  to  the  glorious  burst  of  color,  "Sunrise," 
done  in  1892,  two  years  before  the  artist's  death.  Inness' 
"middle  period"  is  well  represented  by  "March  Breezes, 
\'irginia,"  a  product  of  1885. 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  Winslow  Homer.  "The 
Bright  Side,"  a  Civil  War  picture,  of  1865,  when  Homer 
as  an  illustrator  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  New  York 
magazine,  presents  with  great  detail  a  commissary  camp, 
with  attendants  lounging  by  the  side  of  a  tent.  Then 
c^  mes  "On  the  North  Sea,"  painted  in  1883,  reasonablv 


broad  in  execution,  and  finally,  "Driftwood,"  a  seacoast 
subject,  painted  in  1909,  which  shows  the  titantic  power 
gathered  by  the  artist  in  his  last  years  of  full  maturity. 

In  the  case  of  Blakelock,  "Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street — 1868,"  although  closely  painted,  has  the  rich 
color  inseparable  from  the  artist,  and  "The  Nymphs"  is  an 
exam])le  of  his  late  period.  Wyant  is  represented  by  "Irish 
Landscape,"  of  1866;  *'An  Adirondack  Landscape,"  of 
1885;  and  "Arkville  Landscape,"  done  in  1890.  Twacht- 
man,  first  American  impresssionist,  is  represented  l)y  "Ohio 
Landscape,"  dated  1875;  "Arques  de  Bataille,"  dated  1885, 
in  subtle  grayish-green  tones;  and  finally  by  "Niagara,"  of 
1900,  one  of  his  finest  compositions,  in  which  greens,  pur- 
ifies and  blues  fairly  sing  from  the  canvas. 

Of  the  contemporary  men,  Childe  Hassam's  progress  is 
marked  by  three  paintings  in  ten  and  twenty-year  periods — 
"Le  \^-il  de  Grace,"  1888;  "Washington  Arch,  1  98;  and 
"New  ^'ork  Landscape,"  painted  last  year.  J.  Francis 
Murphy  is  represented  by  "Golden  Sunset"  and  "The 
I'liol."  painted  in  the  early  90's,  when  he  loved  positi\'e 
colors;  and  "Fdge  of  a  Clearing,"  a  rich  and  subtle  sub- 
ject, dated  1919 — just  from  the  painter's  studio.  Other 
artists  comparatively  shown  are  Emil  Carlseb,  Elliott  Dain- 
gerfield,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Charles  H.  Davis,  'I'homas  W. 
Dewing,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne.  Homer  D.  Martin,  Gari 
Melchers  and  J.  Alden  Weir. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  the  "Hudson  River"  men,  in- 
cluding Samuel  Colman,  whose  "Horicon — Lake  George," 
was  painted  in  1868;  and  David  Johnson,  whose  "First 
Snow,  Greenwich.  Conn.,"  was  done  in  the  same  year. 


The  Montross  Gallery  also  arranged  an  interesting  com- 
parative exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  educators 
and  connoisseurs,  presenting  some  of  the  older  and  "con- 
servative" men  and  some  of  the  newer  ones  who  are  classi- 
fied in  the  so-called  "extremist"  group.  A  few  of  them 
belong  to  both  groups,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Davies,  whose 
earlier  idyllic  "Mirrored  Dreaming"  and  "Sicily — Flower- 
ing Isle"  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  artist's  new 
"Mystic  Dalliance,"  a  design  made  up  of  his  lately  favored 
prismatic  nudes — to  many  a  puzzle  picture,  to  a  few  a 
symbolic  arrangement  of  color  and  line  standing  for  the 
best  achievement  of  the  new  school. 

Max  Weber's  "Women  in  Tents"  is  another  of  the  new 
works,  where  the  objective  is  superseded  by  the  symbolic. 
Maurice  B.  Prendergast's  "Landscape"  is  one  of  those 
colorful  "pattern"  pictures  which  have  brought  the  artist 
fame  in  the  last  few  years. 

There  is  a  "Sunday  Morning  in  V^irginia,"  one  of  the 
early  story-telling  pictures  of  \\'inslow  Homer,  and  three 
fine  Ryders,  including  the  well-known  "Resurrection"  and 
a  typical  spectral  "Moonlight — Marine."  Other  artists  in 
the  Montross  show  include  George  Bellows,  R.  A.  Blake- 
lock, W.  J.  Glackens,  Childe  Hassam,  Walt  Kuhn,  Ken- 
neth Hayes  Miller,  Van  Dearing  Perrine,  Alexander  Schill- 
ing, Henry  Fitch  Taylor,  Allen  Tucker  and  Horatio 
Walker — a  list  which  suggests  the  wide,  comparative  value 
of  the  exhiliition. 

A  collection  of  ten  portraits  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  early 
.\merican,  whose  fame  at  first  rested  on  his  presentment 
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of  C/corKf  Washiiifrtnn.  I.iit  who,  in  tlic  last  .few  years,  has 
fjrown  to  \w  rated  as  a  painter  woithy  of  ranking  with 
the  preat  iMijjhsli  school  of  portraitists,  of  whom  he  was 
a  contemporary,  are  l)eiiiR  shown  at  the  I'.hrich  Galleries. 
The  exhibition,  while  interesting  from  the  Washington 
stanfipoint — three  [lortrails  of  the  "Father  of  His  Coun- 
try" are  shown — owes  its  main  value  to  the  glim|)se  it  gives 
of  Stuart's  full  <|ualities  as  shown  in  the  other  works. 

The  Washington  |)ortraits  include  the  "Baker"  Wash- 
ington, which  is  of  the  type  of  the  famous  "Lansdowne" 
one:  the  "Key"  Washington,  which  if  of  the  X'aughan  tvpe. 
and  the  "Hallou"  Washington,  which  is  a  fine  skctchv  studv 
of  the  subject's  head. 

Particular  attention  is  attracted  hy  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Durand,  wife  of  .Nsher  B.  l^urand,  early  .Amer- 
ican landscapist,  a  beautiful  work  that  is  comparable  for 
its  decorative  (piality  with  the  portraits  of  Reynolds.  In- 
teresting, also,  is  the  "Mrs.  Rachel  Cox  Stevens,"  a  lifelike 
representation,  marked  by  great  ease  of  execution  and  sim- 
plicity. Historical  interest  attaches  to  the  portrait  of  John 
(Juincy  .\dams. 

There  are  two  works  lent  for  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Ro- 
land Moore,  which  are  soon  to  belong  to  the  Metrf)politan 
Museum  of  .\rt — the  portraits  of  Ticneral  Peter  Ganse- 
voort,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  his  brother,  Leonard 
(lansevoort.  Mr.  Moore  recently  inherited  these  works 
from  Mrs.  .\braham  Lansing,  of  All)any.  a  granddaughter 
of  (iencral  dansevoort.  and  has  presented  them  to  the 
Museum.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have  even  been  pub- 
licly shown.  They  are  tine  and  t}pcial  examples  of  Stuart's 
v.ork. 

There  is  a  (jualily  about  the  jtaintings  of  Clifford  \\'. 
.\shlcv  that  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  .\mericans.     He 


is  not  of  New  York,  but  of  the  villages,  the  mountains  and 
the  harbors  of  the  eastern  states.  His  latest  exhibition,  at 
the  .Arlington  Galleries,  includes  twenty-six  pictures. 

Mr.  .\shley  has  the  |)ower  to  present  a  cf)rner  of  an 
.\merican  village  so  that  the  lieholder.  if  he  once  lived  in  a 
similar  place,  feels  so  much  at  home  that  he  is  grateful  to 
the  artist  for  the  hurt  that  he  inflicts — the  something  that 
grips  the  heart  and  causes  the  throat,  somehow,  to  choke 
uji.  "Village  Street"  is  just  such  a  i)icture — ohl-fashioned, 
homelike,  with  its  (piaint  houses  and  its  deep,  cool  shadows 
thntwn  by  overhanging  trees.  "Back  Street,"  bright  in 
color,  is  a  sunshiny  glimjjse  of  an  .American  town. 

"In  the  Pdue  Ridge"  is  picturescpie,  with  its  old,  shar])- 
roofcd  houses,  perched  on  the  side  of  the  mountains — a 
typical  western  Virginia  village.  "Lumber  Wharf  "  shows 
how  nuich  beauty  an  artist  can  see  in  a  sunlit  industrial 
scene.     "Fog,"  a  marine,  is  a  gem  in  purple-gray. 


.\  Norwegian  painter.  Mr.  Thorolf  IIolml>oc,  has  made 
his  bow  to  the  American  public  at  the  Ralston  (ialleries, 
with  an  exhibition  of  a  score  of  his  i)ictures,  mainly  land- 
scajjcs.  This  artists  is  typical  of  the  Norwegian  school.  He 
paints  broadly  and  incisively,  aiming  for  j)ositive  effects, 
with  beavity  unobscured.  His  note  is  a  clear  one.  and 
vigrant. 

One  of  the  pictures  to  attract  attention,  because  of  its 
fine  cjuality.  is  "The  A'illage  Street,"  a  verdant  and  beau- 
tiful subject.  Another  is  "Snow  in  the  Mountains,"  real- 
istic, yet  conceived  with  fine  imagination.  As  a  technical 
achievement  must  be  mentioned  "Forest  Hut,"  a  winter 
glimpse  of  an  humlile  home,  with  heavy,  clinging  snow  on 
the  roof  and  on  the  ground  and  stretching  away  in  the 
wood. 
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AMBER  OPTIC  GLASS  SERVICE 

BOTH  OPENSTOCK 
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The  moit  beauliful 
possession  ivith  ntbich 
the  home  is  adorned 

""HE  mechanism  in  the  Kranich 
&  Bach  Player  Grand  Piano 
is  not  of  the  usual  clumsy  kind  to  mar  its  graceful  lines. 
It  produces  all  the  loveliness  of  tone  possible  to  hand 
playing  and  even  a  child  can  play  it  entertainingly. 

These  are  the  motives  that  impel    the   selection    of    the 

'RANICH^'RACH 

^^TtafferQrattd  PlAN  O 

famous  throughout  the  world  in  actual  musical  quality. 

Conve„.en.  KRANICH     &     BACH  ^^^,^^^^ 

leims  of  235  East  23rd  Street  Sent  on 

Payment.  Harlem:  16  West  125th  St.  Request. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


"GOD  MADE  TWO  PERFECT  THINGS" 

(Ci'iitinucd  front  paijr  59) 

"It  is  kind  tliat  you  admire  our  garden,  m'sieur,"  she 
answered.  'The  rose.s  are  Jean's.  Yes.  and  the  mottoes, 
t'H)."  answering  my  protest,  "for  I  have  iny  simpler 
llowers  heside  me  here  at  the  doorway.  Lilies-of-the- 
\alley  for  luck,  geraniums  for  color,  and  petunias  hecause 
they  have  child- faces.     Would  you  see  them,  m'sieur?" 

\\\'  walked  through  the  house  to  the  hackyard,  and  every- 
where they  rioted.  Beside  the  wall,  along  the  paths  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  against  the  walls,  while  in  good  French 
fashion  under  the  trees  were  planted  iris  and  tulips,  to 
make  glad  the  eyes  in  early  spring  hefore  the  leaves  are 
out.  Turning  again  within,  my  eyes  caught  sight,  beside 
the  very  tlcior.  of  red  and  white  roses ! 

Answering  my  gaze,  she  said,  'Thev  are  for  mv  two 
Jeans.  They  are  the  only  roses  in  my  garden  here.  .\11 
are  gone  now — hut  they  all  understand." 

I  marvelled  that  answer  and,  marvelling,  I  said  adieu, 
ior  war  is  a  business  that  brooks  no  delay.  .\nd  as  I 
])assed  out  under  the  rose-embowered  portal  I  read  again 
the  cr\-])tic  line.  "God  made  two  perfect  things — a  woman 
and  a  mse." 


NEW  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  NEW  FRANCE 

(C,'iiiniit,-d  jnnii    /lai/i-  60) 

creation  of  facades,  thus  following  the  prei'udices  of 
property  owners  in  ci)iicei\ing  architectural  soundness  to 
be  a  matter  (if  "front."  Let  us  draw  our  inspiration,  this 
authiirity  went  on.  rather  fmni  those  charming  old  houses 
in  the  Marais  quarter,  or  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — 
houses  with  facades  as  simple  and  frank  as  an  honest  face. 
These  are  houses  with  respectable  and  aristocratic  faces. 
so  to  speak.  There  is  a  restraint  in  the  use  of  ornamenta- 
tion, of  jewelry  and  "make-u]x"  But  the  little  bit  there  is 
is  authentic  and  effective.  Each  detail  of  decoration  had 
been  the  result  of  the  most  careful  artistic  discrimination, 
always  with  attention  to  the  unity  of  efifect. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  ornamentation  and  deco- 
ration, the  beauty  of  the  new  architecture  in  concrete  must 
be  the  essential  beauty  of  all  building — beauty  of  propor- 
tii^n.  Ijeauty  of  harmony,  beauty  of  feeling,  beauty  of  rela- 
tions: in  short,  of  that  mysterious  bond  which,  in  somfe 
strange  way.  i<iin  a  liuilding  with  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing,  with  the  cnuntrxside  which  surrounds  it,  and  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  sunlight  in  which  it  lives,  with  the 
people  who  li\'e  in  it  nr  wurk  in  it.  This  is  the  beautv  of 
intelligence  one  must  look  for  in  the  great  architecture  of 
the  past  and  the  present  and  of  the  future  likewise.  Now, 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  of  the  new  buildings 
constructed  recently  of  reinforced  concrete  in  France  do 
partake  of  this  essential  beauty.  If  it  is  the  great  role  of 
the  architect  to  dignify  the  needs,  the  labor,  and  the  habits 
of  men,  by  designing  their  houses,  their  workshops,  their 
factories  and  all  their  habitations,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  the  architects  of  French  reconstruction  are  progress- 
ing in  the  right  direction. 

-V  splendid  example  of  this  work  is  the  toy  factory  on 
the  He  de  Puteaux,  just  outside  Paris.  This  workshop  was 
built  for  soldiers  mutilated  in  the  war.  Le  Bourgeois  and 
Rapin  were  the  artists  and  decorators  who  here  solved 
many  difficult  problems.  Tie  practical  hygienic  necessities 
in  building  a  workshop  for  crippled  men  were,  of  course, 
the  first  consideration.  Then  a  large  part  of  the  building 
was  to  be  used  for  storage  purposes,  becau.se  the  distribu- 
tion of  toys  is  largely  limited  to  the  weeks  preceding  Christ- 
mas. Furthermore,  the  most  rigid  financial  economv  was 
necessarv. 
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The  foniidalioii  lln..r.  ii|m>ii  wliicli  tlie  woiksliop  was 
lilaird,  was  o.nslriu  Ici!  ,,\  rrinfurieil  cniicicte.  The  upper 
ll-x.r  was  cunstriKled  with  a  framework  of  wood,  wliile 
(he  roof  was  of  .slate.  In  their  use  of  eeiiienf  and  eoncrete, 
the  artisl-dcsipners  siuceeiled  adiniralilv  in  exhihitinfj  the 
possihilities  of  the  inedinni  as  a  decorative  liack!,'ronnd. 
Not  the  least  interestini,'  featnre  <ti  the  atelier,  from  this 
point  of  view,  are  the  entirely  ajipropriate  senljitnres  in 
cement  nia«le  liy  M.  Le  lionrtjeois.  At  each  side  of  the 
hnildini,'  stand  concrete  pilasters,  ahont  two  metres  hiLjl). 
Mninonnled  liy  these  concrete  hirds.  Colored  cement  also 
plays  an  attractive  part  in  the  decorative  scheme.  I'sint; 
the  least  costly  materials,  the  architects  devised  a  scheme 
of  conlraslinj,'  colors  that  has  worked  ont  with  strikin.t,' 
elTecl. 

In  Ihe  waslniioms,  tiling  in  hrif^ht  tones,  presenting  a 
rich  and  gayer  impression  than  the  onlinary  white,  was 
nsed  in  ciTective  jn.xtaposition  to  the  gray  of  the  concrete. 
Thronghont,  the  woodwork  was  painted  in  white  and  hriglit 
colors  to  increase  the  checrfnincss  of  the  environment.  It 
is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  these  ilepartnrcs  from 
the  academic  and  the  conventional,  the  artists  were  aided 
hy  the  intelligence  of  the  hnilders. 

In  the  new  depot  at  Ronen.  hnilt  nnder  the  snper\  ision 
of  Mr.  Dcrvanx.  concrete  has  been  nsed  with  no  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  architcctnral  heanty.  Mr.  Dervanx  has 
attaineil  line  simplicity  and  cleanness  in  strnctnre.  There 
is  no  masking  of  the  constrnction.  ft  is.  in  fact,  accented 
and  emphasized.  W'ithont  resorting  to  any  of  the  thread- 
hare  devices  of  ornamentation,  without  concealing  the  ntili- 
tarian  nature  of  the  great  railway  station,  the  architect  has 
achieved  a  dignity  and  richness  in  design.  The  Ronen 
depot,  it  should  he  added,  was  designed  and  Imilt  during 
the  actual  course  of  the  war. 

P>ut  it  is  also  in  the  great  problem  of  rural  reconstruc- 
tion— the  rebuilding  of  farmhouses,  inns,  taverns  in  Inlan- 
ders and  Picardy.  in  Champagne,  in  Lorraine,  that  the 
economy  and  esthetic  value  of  reinforced  concrete  is  em- 
phasized by  the  architects  of  I  "ranee.  If  the  character  of 
building  in  these  various  provinces  has  long  been  marked 
and  will,  to  follow  the  ideas  exjiressed  by  Paul  Leon,  of 
the  department  of  P.eaux-.\rts,  remain  in  the  same  charac- 
ter, the  materials  of  buikling  must  change.  Cement  and 
concrete,  this  authority  believes,  are  the  most  economical, 
the  most  dmable,  and  the  most  adaptable  to  esthetic  con- 
sider.itions  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  regions. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  architectural  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  bine  .\rts.  a  constructive  campaign  of  educa- 
tion is  now  well  under  \va\'.  architects  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts coo])erating  with  the  Ministry  of  Pul)lic  Works  in  the 
attempt  to  sohe  tliese  complex  ])roI)lenis  of  sanitation,  in- 
dustrv  and  esthetic  \alue. 


"CARRYING  ON"  AT  COLONIA.  N.  J. 

{Ctiiiliiiiiid  from  t"!/i-'  (J^  ) 

telephones,  draw  art  posters  and  a  hundred  other  trades. 
He  half-heartedly  agreed. 

The  trip  worked  a  miracle.  He  couldn't  see  his  pals 
working  busily  and  happily  in  the  miniature  industrial  city 
of  Colonia  and  remain  idle. 

"Say."  he  said  diffidently  to  the  nurse,  "don't  you  think 
I  could  tie  a  paint  brush  on  my  arm  and  do  a  little  paint- 
ing?" \\'ith  encouragement  from  his  nurse,  the  sugges- 
tion became  a  reality.  For  the  work  he  turns  out  he  re- 
ceives 50  per  cent,  profit,  and  100  per  cent,  happiness. 

Colonia  is  like  a  vast  clearing  house  where  the  debts  of 
the  government  to  these  boys  are  paid  in  gifts  of  training 
and  courage.  Every  type  of  man  is  taught  an  occupation 
that  will  be  congenial  and  profitable  when  he  leaves.     The 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

THE  newest  and  most  beautiful  effects  are  given  with  DANERSK 
FURNITURE  because  we  have  the  KNOWLEDGE  of  how  to 
obtain  them. 

Not  by  purchasing  "sets"  as  made  for  a  thousand  others  will  your 
home  show  vitality  and  charm,  but  by  coming  direct  to  the  maker 
who  has  the  knowledge,  the  personnel  and  the  plant  to  produce  the 
most  beautiful  decorative  furniture  in  the  world  and  finish  it  for 
each  individual  room  of  your  home  in  some  lovely  scheme  of  your 
own  choosing. 

The  builders  of  the  beautiful  houses  of  to-day  are  buying  DANERSK 
FURNITURE  because  through  it  they  can  best  express  their  own 
individuality.     They  understand  it. 

Purchase  through  your  dealer  or  decorator  or  let  us  help  you  with 
suggestions  for  single  rooms  or  the  entire  house. 

{'•mimit  Tonr  titcorator  «r  ittat  dirtct.     Advict  tiren  wittioml  ailigalinn  la  ft*rtho\« 

ERSKINE'DANFORTH   CORPORATION 
SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

BOOK      K-e"  Fird  Door  W«.  of  Fiflh  Avenuir-4lh  Flooi 


LONDON 


PA  KIS 


McGibbon  &  Co. 

3  West  37th  St.,  N.  Y. 

One    door    from     Fifth     Avenue 

Old  Colony  Sofa  with  adjustable  drop  arms  —  AN 
IDEAL  SOFA  FOR  SMALL  APARTMENTS  —  the 
usual  sofa  by  day  converted  into  a  BED  at  night  for 
the  occasional  guest.  Spring  seat  with  either  down 
or  hair  mattress  and  pillows,  covered  in  imitation 
linen.  $150.00 


Old    Colony    Armchair;    generous    proportions    with 
separate  cushions  in   down   or  hair.  $56.00 

Also  a  choice  collection  of  Upholstered  Sofas,  comfortable 
Easy  and  Wing  Chairs,  Slipper  Chairs.  Gate  Leg  and  Drop 
Leaf  Tables.  Mahogany  Desks,  Secretaries,  Davenport 
Tables,  Mirrors,  painted  threefold  Screens,  beautiful  Lamps 
and  Lamp  Shades— ALL  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


ARTS    and    DECORATION 
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Antique  Tuscan 

Walnut  Writing  Cabinet 

Late  Sixteenth  Century 


work  varies  from  repairing  inner  tubes  to  learning  higher 
mathematics,  and  through  the  encouragement  of  the  Red 
Cross  they  go  out  to  face  Hfe,  renewed  in  mind,  soul  and 
body.     'I'hev  are  "carrying  on"  at  Colonia. 


OUR    OBLIGATIONS    TO    OUR    INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 

(Cniliiuird  from  page  89) 

school  can  never  be  closely  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  With  it  there  will  be  constantly  bniuglit  tn  the 
school's  studies  the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  man  in 
active  business. 

"For  the  sujjport  nf  the  industrial  art  school,  different 
agents  are  needed.  Part  of  the  support  will  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  city,  but  part  should  also  lie  secured  from 
the  State  Massachusetts  has  for  many  years  carried  for- 
ward a  Normal  School  of  .\rt  with  State  funds,  and  Penn- 
.sylvania  a  school  of  textile  working  and  of  industrial 
design  under  similar  au,s])ices.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  now  is  enabled,  through  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  to  appropriate  money  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. Ivhication  in  the  industrial  arts  is  unquestionably  one 
form  of  training  which  is  contemplated  under  this  act,  and 
the  government  should  be  called  upon  tc)  aid  in  sujiporting 
the  needed  schools." 


"UP  HILL,  DOWN   DALE" 

(Conlinucd  from  pagr  7i) 
THE   CAR    DE  LUXE 

I  know  of  a  car  being  built  which  is  to  be  the  ilcniier  cri 
of  all  the  new  models,  an  exquisite  bit  of  building  and  finish 
with  ever}-  modern  comfort  and  luxury  known  in  this  art 
to-day.  The  car  is  a  two-passenger,  semi-open  landau- 
lette,  the  body  painted  a  sage  green  with  a  pastel  softness 
in  tone,  was  picked  out  in  lines  of  a  darker  green  of  the 
same  tone.  The  wheels  and  running-boards  were  in  the 
same  darker  shade  in  the  sage  green,  the  fender  rod  and 
metal  furnishings  are  in  silver.  The  upholstery  is  in  a  dark 
shade  of  sage  green  leather  with  slip  covers  in  sage  green 
linen  for  the  summer.  A  table  is  built  in  the  space  usually 
occupied  by  the  folding  chairs,  which,  by  pressing  a  spring, 
could  be  adjusted  in  a  few  seconds.  This  innovation  with 
the  luncheon  kit  makes  traveling  a  deux  a  luxury.  Motor- 
ing (T  deux  is  one  of  two  things  at  best,  heaven  or  just  utter 
boredom,  or,  as  Ellen  Glascow  puts  it,  "If  one  is  not  inter- 
ested, life  is  much  the  same  in  a  limousine  as  a  trolley  car, 
but  the  latter  costs  less!" 

The  fittings  of  a  smart  car  are  for  durability  and  com- 
fort as  well  as  beauty:  the  "chanphone,"  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tiny  telephone,  makes  communication  with  the 
chaufifeur  a  simple  matter :  the  voice  need  not  be  raised  above 
normal  and  every  order  may  be  heard  with  exactness.  An- 
other comfort  is  the  "step  plate,"  which  is  of  rubber  and 
bound  in  nickel,  and  aids  materially  in  keeping  the  interior 
of  the  car  fresh  and  clean.  A  robe  should  be  taken  on  a 
tour  even  in  summer.  They  are  seen  in  well  appointed  cars 
to  harmonize  with  the  upholstery  scheme  and  are  light  in 
weight.  Whipc(ird  and  Bedford  cord  are  standard  for 
warm-weather  robes. 

TOURING    LUGGAGE 

A  trunk  budt  to  fit  the  running  board  contains  two  suit- 
cases of  equal  size,  25  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  width 
and  9  inches  high.  The  door  opens  over  the  trunk,  which  is 
strong  and  may  be  stepped  on  on  entering  the  car.  The 
trunk  is  furnished  with  a  dust  and  water-proof  cover.     A 
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A  K  TS    and     I)  I'.CO  R  A  T  I  (  )  X 


liat  Im).\  is  also  a  necessity,  as  tlie  olrl  idea  that  we  can  wear 
anvlliinu  while  touring  has  passe<I.  I'x.th  men  and  women 
nnist  he  smart  and  well  turned  out,  in  fact  "hien  soigne"  at 
all  tnnes.  if  Iniuheon  llnds  one  miles  awav  from  an  inn, 
we  have  a  petit  hiiflfet  secnre.j  to  the  nmninj,'  hoard.  The 
case  is  hinf,'cd  ..n  t.-p  as  well  as  the  rear,  thus  enahlinp  the 
contents  to  he  removed  without  nnfastenin-,'  the  case  from 
the  runninf;  hoard,  'ilie  comjiletc  outfit  contains  service  for 
six  jK-rsons:  knives,  forks,  spoons,  white  enamel  cups,  plates, 
napkins,  salt  and  pepper  jiots.  tahlc  spoons,  can  oixMicrs  and 
two  plass  jars  for  salads  or  jellied  meats,  and  in  a  compart- 
ment in  a  j,'alvanized  container  are  two  sandwich  lioxes. 
Two  tlicrm..s  h.itlle-  complete  this  travelin.i,'  hnlTct. 


THE    ARTIST    IN    THE    GARDEN 
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vtreni,'lh,  charn)  and  veracity  to  create  a  sensation  on  Fifth 
.Avenue.  One  of  these  paintings.  The  Country  Plorisl. 
hrought  into  the  gallery  more  than  three  times  as  many 
peo|)le  asking  its  price  as  had  ever  in(|uirc(i  altout  any  |)aint- 
ing  in  the  window  in  the  same  length  of  time.  I  saw  Mr. 
Knight  working  on  this  canvas,  and  never  was  he  nervous 
or  irritahle.  At  work  every  day  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  dusk,  he  always  had  a  cigar  an<l  cheerful  word  for  the 
darkies;  he  never  was  too  husy  to  show  his  ])ictures  to  any 
visitors,  the  farmer  who  came  with  vegetahlcs  as  well  as 
the  Palm  Beach  heauty.  with  her  jwarls.  Cordial  to  all. 
ever  ready  to  amuse  the  children  of  the  neighhorhood  (even 
hy  standing  on  his  head),  he  toiled  incessantly,  hut  with- 
out efi'ort.  I  cannot  forget  his  saying.  "It's  a  shame  to 
take  their  money;  it's  so  easy." 

Spring  came  then,  with  its  glorious  masses  of  hlossoms. 
and  sullenly  the  mood  changed.  Xo  more  Xormandy  mem- 
ories, hut  during  those  last  enchanting  days  our  our  Artist 
was  ever  in  the  garden  painting  nature  as  only  a  true  lover 
of  its  heauties  can.  Love  of  nature  is  Mr.  Knight's  domi- 
nant characteristic,  and  that,  with  his  mastery  of  techni(|ue, 
is  sure  to  make  his  works  in  the  near  future  rank  with  tlie 
foremost  favorites  of  the  puhlic. 

Aston  Knight  does  not  paint  Xatnre  dominated  hy  any 
one  mood,  man-imagined;  nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
follow  slavishly  the  actuality  of  det.iil.  He  sees  things  as 
they  look  to  the  l)eauty-loving  man  with  eyes  open,  and  he 
opens  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  not  seen  the  heauty  un- 
aided, so  that  they  go  hack  and  look  for  it,  and  lo — it  is 
there,  even  as  he  has  painted  it.  His  pictures  are  windows 
into  nature,  and  his  choice  of  the  .scenes  onto  which  he  will 
open  these  windows  as  expressed  in  his  own  words,  is  a 
reproacli  to  the  realist  who  sees  things  ill  balanced  and  ugly, 
and  ])aints  sordidness  and  unlovliness  and  says  he  is  paint- 
ing nature  as  he  sees  it.  Mr.  Knight  says,  "Why  should  I 
paint  ugliness,  when  I  see  heauty!" 

The  South  Carolina  garden,  where  the  "white-throats" 
sang  and  the  Artist  painted,  knows  him  no  more!  The 
little  studio  he  erected  to  h.is  temporary  need  will  become 
the  studio  of  another  artist — the  owner  of  the  garden — re- 
taining, doubtless,  something  of  inspiration  from  its  builder 
and  recent  occupant.  Mr.  Knight  has  gone  back  to  France, 
leaving  America,  which  claims  him  as  citizen,  despite  his 
birth  and  long  sojourn  abroad,  some  hundreds  of  his  most 
l:)eautiful  paintings.  In  the  Sommerville  garden,  where  he 
painted,  the  wistaria  petals  have  long  since  laid  across  the 
sandy  paths  their  cloak  of  purple  for  the  royal  feet  of 
Spring  to  pass  over.  The  Cherokee  roses  and  the  dogwood 
have  come  and  gone  and  the  Azalias  have  faded ;  but  here  on 
the  Artist's  canvasses  we  look  upon  them  all  "in  an  endur- 
ing loveliness" !  The  Artist  has  opened  windows  for  us 
which  can  never  be  closetl. 


Tlic  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine 
in  the  World 
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CLEAR     AS    A     BELL 


The  only  phonograph  sold  without 

offer inji^  "easy  payments"  as 

the  leading  attraction! 

r^ON'T  be  misled  by  the  growing  "in- 
'^  stallment"  evil.  Be  cautious  when 
you  are  offered  an  apparently  attractive 
method  of  payment  with  some  kind  of 
phonograph  attached. 

Sonora  is  sold  on  a  quality  basis  only, 
and  you  always  get  full  value.  When  you 
buy  a  Sonora  you  choose  it  for  its  qual- 
ity, the  terms  being  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Sonora  won  highest  score  for  tone,  and 
it  is  for  its  magnificent,  matchless  tonal 
quality  and  for  its  many  important,  ex- 
clusive features  of  construction  that  you 
will  select  this  wonderful  instrument. 

A   superb   line   of   upright  and   period  models 
is  available 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 

^nitnra  piinnngrapli  ^alrs  (Cn..  3ttc. 

George  E.   Brighison,  President 

New  York  Demonstration  Salons: 

Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 

279   Broadway  SO  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Sonora  is  licensed  and  operates  under  BASIC  PATENTS 
of  the  phonograph  industry. 
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The  COLONY  SHOPS 

GINSBURG   ^   LEVY 

ANTIQUES 


Authentic  Examples  of 

FURNITURE  ^  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  our  galleries, 
where  a  representative  collection  of  Antiques 
and  early  American  specimens   is  on   view. 
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Flemish  Tapestry. 

397  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


TOOLED  LEATHER 

Walls,  Screens,  Panels,  Chair  Seats,  Crests, 
Mats,  Book  Ends,  Desk  Sets,  Mirror  Frames,  Trinket 
Boxes,  Jewelry  Boxes,  Magazine  Boxes,  Telephone 
Book  Covers,  Pillows,  Door  Stops,  Book  Covers,  Col- 
lege Seals,  Game  Sets,  Cigar  ana  Tobacco  Humidors. 
FABRICS 

Hand-Blocked  and  Decorated  Velours,  Velvets, 
Linens,  Silks  and  Crashes  made  up  of  our  own  pat- 
terns or  your  material  taken  and  treated. 
SHADES 

Original  line  of  Leather  Shades  as  well  as  all 
manner  of  decorated  Silk  Shades,  Shields,  Sconces, 
Special  original  Shades  of  Fibre  as  well  as  hand-dec- 
orated Glass  and  Paper  Shades  of  every  description. 
FURNITURE  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

Interesting  decorated  Russian  Peasant  Porch 
Sets,  Children's  Furniture,  Aquarium  Stands,  Flower 
Boxes,  Combination  Book  Stand  and  Lamp,  Dec- 
orated China  Vases,  Bird  Cages,  Baskets  and 
Candlesticks,  Door  Knockers,  ^Jight  Lights,  Hearth 
Brushes,  &c.,  5-c.,  &c. 

ART  NOVELTIES 


What  a  Church  is  Doing 
for  Art 

T  TNDER  the  direction  of  Rector  Dr.  Percy  Stickney 
^^  Grant,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York 
has  launched  a  constructive  as  well  as  instructive  idea  in 
church  work,  bound  to  be  successful  both  from  the  church's 
point  of  view  and  that  of  art,  by  holding,  Ijeginning  Easter 
week,  the  first  of  a  series  of  art  exhibitions  in  the  Parish 
House.  Having  tried  out  the  idea  satisfactorily  some  two 
vears  ago  with  an  exhibit  of  J.  Alden  Weir's  paintings,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  congregation,  the  present  show  is  the 
first  of  the  post-war  art  activities. 

As  an  art  exhibition  it  is  very  satisfactory,  btit  as  a  means 
of  bringing  art  to  the  people  in  an  intimate  way  this  de- 
parture ranks  very  high  indeed,  and  being  recognized  as 
such,  it  is  enjoying  deserved  praise  and  success.  The  aim 
of  the  exhibition  and  of  the  church's  interest  in  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  dignifietl  foreword  in  the  catalogue  by  Mrs. 
Philip  Lydig : 

"Religion  and  beauty,  so  inseparable,  it  is  meet  to  use 
the  Parish  House  for  exhibiting  art.  Under  the  shadow  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  itself  the  treasure  house  of 
such  beauty  as  Lafarge's  inspiring  painting  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, St.  Gaudens'  classical  altar,  the  platform  of  progress 
and  the  sympathetic  haven  of  all  those  who  are  heavily 
burdened,  the  rector  has  sought  during  the  many  years  of 
his  pastorate  to  assist  the  young  artists  by  welcoming  their 
canvases  to  hang  upon  these  walls.  They  have  warmly  re- 
sponded, thirty  of  our  representative  masters  are  lending 
their  paintings  to  the  Parish  House,  a  fitting  answer,  and 
one  fully  appreciated.  The  opening  exhibition  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  semi-annual  exhibition.  To  our  busy  life,  so 
full  of  commerce  and  haste,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
gives  us  prayer,  music,  art — symbolic  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  LTnity." 

The  public  may  well  congratulate  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Dr.  Grant  and  those  others  whose  initiative  is 
responsible  for  this  distinct  step  forward.  And  young 
American  artists  may  take  heart  from  this  move,  which 
is  sure  to  be  followed  widely  throughout  the  country.  That 
artists  do  appreciate  such  an  impetus  goes  without  saying. 
Only  recently,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, about  thirty  of  our  best  young  painters  sent  their  work 
there,  where  it  met  with  such  success  that  the  whole  ex- 
hibition has  gone  "on  tour"  to  a  number  of  like-sized  towns 
of  the  Middle  and  Far  West.  The  remarkable  part  of  this 
journey  of  art  is  that  the  request  came  from  a  youthful 
teacher  of  art,  comparatively  unknown,  yet  so  sincere  was 
her  plea  that  the  paintings  assembled  were  of  a  quality  to 
warrant  high  praise.  This  is  constructive  work  of  first  rank 
that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Parish  House  gives  the  visitor  a 
fair  idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  today.  While  there 
are  some  modernist  things,  the  majority  of  the  hangings 
are  conventional :  Sargent's  "Nonchaloir,"  a  woman  in 
complete  repose  on  a  couch  is.  naturally,  the  picture  at  once 
sought  out  and  is  most  entertaining,  as  the  painter,  always 
an  artist  of  first  rank,  doubtless  had  enjoyed  doing  it  and 
communicates  this  feeling  to  his  audience. 

Those  able  artists,  Ernest  Lawson  and  Content  Johnson, 
are  well  represented.  Miss  Beaux,  who  is  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, shows  a  delightful  one,  entitled  "My  Aunt,"  while 
Robert  Henri,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Bellows,  Paul  Dougherty, 
Merchers,  Speicher  and  others  all  have  good  work  on  view. 
The  whole  collection  is  entertaining,  and  we  congratulate 
Dr.  Grant  on  his  constructive  and  interesting  work  of  hu- 
manizing art  through  his  church. 
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Decorators 
Furniture 


Factory 
18th  to  19th  St.  Ave.  C 


A   LACQUERED  WRITING  DESK 
FOR  THE   LIVING-ROOM 


Draperies 
Antiques 


Paris 
13   Faub'g 
Poissonniere 
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MAGGS    BROTHERS 

;U  &  as  Conduit  street;  .\c«    Bond  Street 
I,0\I)0\                                        ENGLAND 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  I  \RCEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN    tNCI.ANI)  OF 

FIXE   .\ND    U.\UE 

BOOKS,    PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAP  H  S 

Illu.str.ititl    Catalogues   in   eacli   department 
regularly  issued 

Tliexr  Catalogues  appeal  especially  to  the 
Connoisseur,  Collector  and  Antiquarian 

l| 

) 
il 

Customers'  "desiderata"  searched 

for  and   reported   free  of  charge 

Shipments  to  America  every  week 

hem.s  of  rarity  and  interest  always 

] 

GLADLY  PURCHASED 

: 

Established  over  fifty  years 

. 

Famous  Paintings  Bllmi 


Two  maiicnincL-nt  voiutni^  msui-d  in  ciKM'i-ratlun  with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous  {hit* 
»rt  puMishers  of  Londoti.  rontainlnn  large  and  beautiful  rcprud  unions  of  the  master  pi  ei-es  uf 
llrllish  and  European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes  by  G.  K.  Chcsierron, 
An  elaborate  work  for  hcmrs  of  tone  and  refinement.  This  U  not  a  cheap  collection  of  looae 
picturcii.  but  a  real  LIBKAHY  OK  AllT!  The  publishers  have  rlmseii  only  such  re'fgttUeil 
pictures  89  have  not  forniiTly  htvu  available  in  iKjpular  format. 
Two   Large.   Handtome  Volumes  Containing  Beautiful   Reproductions  In  Color — Mounted 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  and  Impresslye  paintings  right  In  your 


chiaroscuro  of  the  original,   and  mounted 

Some  of  the  Painters  Included 
Archer  Furse  Leigh  ton 

Gainsborough 


hoary,  uhtio  art  board. 


Botticelli 

IJouvcret 

Itrctt 

Brown 

Cazin 

Chaplin 

Clark 

Constable 

Corot 

Correggio 


Greuze 

Guthrie 

HaU 

Hcnncr 

Holbein 

Holiday 

Hook 

Hunt 

Israels 

Laiul»cer 

Latour 


Mauvo 

Melssonicr 

Millet 

Morland 

Murillo 

Peacock 

ICerabrandt 

Itent 

Keyuulds 

Kivicrc 

Koniney 

Hossetti 

Hltbl'DS 


Sargent 

Stanley 

Stccn 

Stone 

Swan 

Titian 

Troy  on 

Tuke 

Turner 

Velasquez 

Walker 

Waller 

Walts 

Wfl.sler 


Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 
Sign  and  send  this  coopon  to-day 

S.^nd  nic  the  two  vnlum.-g  of 
Famous  Paintings.  1  enclose 
$15.00.  H  I  du  not  want  the 
books.  I  will  return  them  within 
ten    days    at    your    exiHtnsc,    you 


Send  coupon  to  ARTS  &  DECORATION,  470  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 


Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade 
Willow  Furniture 


t^TtliOfWt  ^"'^  Lexington  Ave 


(^Go 


40th  and  41st  Sts. 

YORK    CITY 
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ADD    HALF   A    DAY  TO  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  YOUR  POhCH 

When  you  lower  your  Vudor  Porch  Shade 


ll.it 
the  ventilating  feat 
late,  at  the  same  ti 

Vudor    Porch    Shad 


Mllld 


hull 


of  Vudor   Shades  allows  the  air  to  circu- 
excluding  the   sun. 

ut.rislinir   things,   you   should   know    ahout 
Write    for  complete   description,   illustra- 
tions in  color  and  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Hough  Shade  Corporation,        274  Mill  St.,  Janesville  Wis. 


D  E  V  O  E 

ARTIST'S  OIL  COLORS 


Are  prepared  from  carefully  se- 
lected pigments  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  purest  oil — single  and 
double  size  tubes.  Used  and  en- 
dorsed by  leading  artists. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
prominent  artists  we  are  now  putting 
up  a  line  of  "Devoe  Artists'  Oil 
Colors"  in  studio  size  tubes. 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  etc. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  on 
Our  New  Equalized 
Spectrum  Colors. 

Color  Makers  for  over  150  years. 


DEVOE  &RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Morning  Coffee  and  Afternoon  Tea 
Al  Fresco 

By  ANN  REMSEN 

Tlli'-  habit  of  work  and  being  in  touch  witii  the  vital 
mechanism  of  the  world  for  the  past  three  years  will 
make  an  enduring  busy  bee  of  the  effete  butterfly  of  fashion 
(if  other  days.  She  has  found  herself  in  activity,  and 
kuighingly  acknowledged  as  true  the  old  .saying,  "A  busy 
woman  can  always  do  one  thing  more,  Ijut  an  idle  woman 
can't  do  one  thing."  She  has  found,  too,  work  is  exciting, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  occupation  and  constant  change  in 
comlitions  no  one  has  time  to  become  monotonous.  The 
sum  total  of  her  accomplishment  is  not  only  music  and  a 
language  or  two.  To  these  she  has  added  many  practical 
ones — the  typewriter,  for  instance,  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  her  work  and  baggage.  She  answers  her  letters,  makes 
reports — keeps  a  record  of  her  war  service  with  all  the 
efficiency  of  an  expert — yet  the  typewriter  as  an  adjunct 
for  a  breakfast  tray  was  not  thought  of  in  the  pre-war 
limes;  yet  here  it  is,  and  here  it  will  remain.  It  is  the  same 
old  story,  the  only  difference  lietween  a  necessity  and  a 
luxury  is  getting  used  to  it. 

Coffer  am!  JVork  de  Luxe 

This  being  the  case,  a  clever  B  of  F  (everything  is  ab- 
breviated now)  has  a  regime  which  makes  for  luxury  as 
well  as  accomplishment  in  work.  Her  morning  coffee  is 
served  out  under  the  trees.  The  tray,  with  a  pot  of  coffee, 
a  tiny  sugar  bowl — to  avoid  temptation — and  a  sonpqon  of 
cream,  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  one  note  of  luxury  among 
the  very  businesslike  inpedimenta  upon  the  table.  You 
note  I  make  no  mention  of  eggs  and  the  hot  rolls  and  but- 
ter or  marmalade  of  ancient  days.  That  morning  feast  of 
Lticulhis  passed  with  the  advent  of  the  "normal  figure." 
which  is  not  an  ounce  over  twenty-three,  I  am  told.  The 
coffee  tray  is  a  scjuare  galvanized  tin  affair,  charmingly 
painted,  the  body  of  the  tray  done  in  a  light  burnt  umber, 
t!ie  border  formed  of  a  mass  of  bluish  purple  morning 
glories,  and  a  square  of  heavy  white  linen  damask  with 
eiubroidered  edges  and  initials,  upon  v/hich  was  the  ex- 
(|uisite  new  luster  breakfast  set  in  burnt  orange,  silver  and 
copper.  Luster  has  been  a  ware  well  known  for  ages,  but 
this  new  ware  is  as  delicate  as  an  eggshell  and  charming 
tone  and  finish.  It  comes  in  green,  white,  burnt  orange, 
green  and  pink,  with  tea  plates  to  match. 

My  interest  in  this  new  ware  was  leading  me  away  from 
111}'  subject.  Tlie  workaday  table  itself,  done  in  wicker, 
with  side  pockets  and  painted  a  sage  green.  A  cover  for 
the  table  was  made  of  heavy  felt  in  a  burnt  umber  tone; 
the  ends  of  the  cover  were  turned  up  and  sewed  across 
to  form  pockets  for  pencil,  pad  and  all  tlie  petit  choses 
given  to  make  work  easy.  The  edges  of  the  pockets  were 
stenciled  in  gay  morning  glories.  The  felt,  being  heavy, 
was  also  of  advantage  as  a  silencer  for  the  otherwise  per- 
fect little  bijou  of  a  typewriter.  The  order  of  the  table 
l)espoke  training  and  the  habit  of  work,  neat  little  piles  of 
letters  with  clips  marked  official  and  personal.  Amid  the 
suggestion  of  the  busy  life  was  a  note  of  luxury,  a  wide- 
rimmed  base  in  Venetian  amber  was  filled  with  mimosa. 
There,  under  the  green  trees  on  a  Long  Island  lawn,  the 
memories  of  spring  and  the  Italian  Riviera  breaks  in  on 
a  workaday  cup  of  nine-o'clock  coffee  on  a  glorious  spring 
for  the  woman  in  the  know  of  things,  who  to-day  realizes 
an  average  must  be  struck  or  she  will  be  swept  back  into 
a  life  of  innocuous  desuetude.  A  delicious  cup  of  coffee 
al  fresco,  with  the  suggestion  of  work  yet  to  do  before 
the  sun  finds  workshop,  makes  it  impossible  for  even  the 
busiest  day  to  find  work  had  made  Jack  a  savage,  nerve- 
fogged  boy. 


A  k   1"  S    .in.l    1)  !•:  CO  R  A  Tin  \ 
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'IV.T  ill  a  clianninj;  ;,'ar<Ifii  uitli  music  lias  had  an  in- 
sidious purpose  for  the  i)ast  three  years.  Tlie  smart  world 
"attended  hherally,"  as  a  wag  |)nt  it,  since  they  were  usu- 
ally Riven  for  some  deservinfj;  war  relief,  'today  a  little 
touch  of  personal  ])leasure  in  greetiufj  old  friends  in  this 
easy,  simple  way  is  a^ain  in  vojjue.  One  of  the  first  {garden 
parties  of  the  season  is  that  fjiven  hy  the  Ned  Mcl.eaus 
at  "Frienilship.'"  their  country  home  near  \Va.shin<;ton. 
It  i-  a  short  motor  run  from  town  and  a  <Ielit,ditful  objec- 
tive. .\  large  roimd  tahle  in  wrought  iron,  painteil  a  I-Vench 
green,  wonderfully  set,  served  as  a  liase  of  supiily  to  the 
myria<l  of  little  lea  tallies,  with  their  tiny  strijied  umhrellas 
saucily  tip-lilte<l  ;il  ali-ind  angles  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Simplicity  is  the  note  of  the  day.  Afternoon  tea  parties 
arc  truly  that,  and  not  elahorate  receptions,  with  a  tahle 
groaning  with  goodies  like  the  feast  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors of  old.  To-day  the  "grand  tahle"  has  the  large  sam- 
ovar for  hot  water,  with  a  nuniher  of  little  teapots  for 
two  or  four.  .\  deep  X'enetian  Ixiwl  hohls  a  i|uantitv  of 
liny  hags  of  tea  with  little  t.igs  reading  orange  pequot, 
green  or  hlack  tea.  Small  creani  pitchers  and  sugar  howls 
and  little  trays  of  china  with  slices  of  cut  lemon.  .Another 
X'enetian  howl  holds  cracked  ice,  the  most  satisfactory  ice 
tea  lieing  made  hy  pouring  fresh  hot  tea  in  a  tumbler  of 
finely  crushed  ice 

Iicsides  the  te.a,  there  are  samlwiches  of  manv  kimls. 
Little  baskets  of  small  cakes;  few  women  eat  pastry  todav. 
One  hears  the  words  "diet  "  and  "Xo,  thank  you,  just  tea," 
so  often  that  we  are  beginning  t<i  look  upon  the  cakes  and 
sandwiches  are  as  much  a  part  (if  the  tea  table  decoration 
as  the  flowers  and  sweets. 

.\s  few  servants  are  jxissibic  to-day.  e\en  in  country 
houses,  entertaining  is  most  informal,  and  the  few  men  and 
women  servants  in  attendance  are  no  more  busy  in  waiting 
than  the  guests  themselves.  This  air  of  informality  is 
charming.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  chat  with  the  stranger 
who  has  smilingly  offered  you  that  "Ves,  thank  you, 
orange  pequot."  This  bit  of  cordiality  makes  the  whole 
garden  party  kin. 

Dotted  over  the  lawn  and  near  the  small  tea  tables  are 
oblong  tables  in  the  same  wroii,<;ht  iron  material  as  the 
larger  table  and  jiainted  in  the  same  color.  These  arc  for 
sandwiches  and  cake,  as  it  is  not  smart  today  to  crowd 
your  tahle.  The  few  bits  of  china,  linen  and  glass  must 
be  rare  and  excjuisite,  therefore  the  beauty  would  be  lost 
if  the  table  was  at  all  "cluttered."  Linen  for  al  Fresco 
fetes  should  be  heavy.  The  light  linen  doilies  and  napkins 
are  blown  away  by  a  little  ])uff  of  wind  and  give  a  camp 
look  to  the  table  in  the  first  few  minute-. 

Oilcloth  in  Smart  Society 
Oilcloth  with  a  dull  mottled  finish  in  a  cream  color  is 
being  made  into  sets  for  outdoor  tea  parties.  The  sets  are 
made  by  hand,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  centerpiece 
for  the  umbrella  stick,  the  border  painted  in  gay  colors. 
Plate  doilies  come  with  these  sets.  The  advantage  is  they 
can  be  rubbed  off  and  resume  in  a  few  minutes  their  fresh- 
ness. They,  however,  are  only  to  act  as  a  protection  for 
the  table.  Another  joy  is  the  broad  iron  band  reach- 
ing diagonally  across  from  leg  to  leg  of  the  comfortable 
deep  wrought  iron  chairs  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
leg  of  your  chair  to  take  a  whim  and  suddenly  plunge  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  sending  your  tea  flying,  besides 
playing  havoc  with  your  dignity  and  personal  appearance. 
Each  vear  we  find  some  invention  which  adds  to  our  crea- 
ture comfort,  for  even  the  fact  that  to  those  to  whom  every 
day  is  "Friday"  there  are  feasts  for  the  eye  and  ear  which 
may  compensate  for  the  Barmecide  feast  and  may  not. 


"J\  slicct  of  il  will  ilcfy  jnii   Ki  pul  ll 
out  of  business." — Alonzo  Kimball. 

W.\TER  COLOR  paper  always  means  'What- 
man' to  mc  and  a  hot  pressed  sheet  of  it 
will  stand  anything  and  defy  you  to  put 
it  out  of  business.  I  know,  for  I've  enjoyed  using  it 
and  it's  a  good,  reliahlc  friend. 

"To  ask  me  what  I  think  and  know  about  'What- 
man' is  like  asking  me  what  I  know  about 
"Sterling'  or  whether  2.x2=4.  They  arc  in  the  same 
category.  I've  been  brought  up  to  know  that  all 
three  are  provci!  facts  in  their  dif- 
ferent lines  and  alMhree  i 
depended  upon. 
■Whatm.i   •  ■ 
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only 


colorpapt 


DRAWING  PAPERS 


-for 


and 


iHlf  the 
your 


c<l   paper    f 
the  kind 


ill   alike.       Get-  al 

brim  out  your  tecbnir|ue. 
H.  REEVE  ANGEL  A  CO.  tnc,  7-1 1  Spruce  Street,  New  York 
Sole  Iniforters  for  the  United  States 
wf  and  Canada. 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


ARTISTS  insist  on  the  best  tools  fnr 
A-\  their  work  ,so  tli.it  meihanical  ii  ; 
■'■  ^  perfection  may  not  hamper  the 
expression  of  their  ideas, 
fi  VENUS  Pencils  represent  perfection 
in  penciU — the  standard  by  which  all 
pencils  are  judged. 

IThlaci  Jeerees 
■jtid  3  copying 

Fc.:^M^heavvII^M 

6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  £f  ncral  writinc 

and'ttichiT^e 

2B^B-HB-F-H 
Forclean  fine  line* 

2H.3H-4H. 

SH-6H 
Fordclicate'lbln 

7H-8H-9H 


SPECIAL  14c  OFFER 

Send  U cents  for  s  trial  s.nniplps.  mention- 
ing dcRrces.  After  yell  liiul  linw  perfeit 
VENUS  Pencils  are  buy  thematanydealer 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London.  Ens:. 
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ARTS    and     D  ECO  RATI  ON 


June,  1910 


YALE    SCHOOL    OF    THE 
FINE   ARTS 

YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 
SERGEANT   KENDALL,    Director 

Departments   of    Drawing   and    Painting,    Sculpture, 

Architecture 
CLASSES  IN   COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  — Pai;((()((7  — Sergeant  Kendall.  Drmv- 
iiKl — Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen. 
Scnlfl'irc — Robert  G.  Eberhard.  Architecture — Everett 
\".  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley  Porter.  Coiii- 
j^osition — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Perspective — Theodore 
Diedricksen,  Edwin  C.  Taylor,  ^■tnatoiiiy — Raynham 
Townshend,   M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(li.F.A.)  is  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 
Tlie  Wincliester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  study  of  art 
in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
School  Scliolarsiiips  are  awarded  annually. 


Address   G.   H.   LANGZETTEL,   Secretary 

.Accompanying  illuslration  is  a  skctcli  for  a  vaultcl  ceiling  t 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS,  IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS    ■     ■§     ■     M 

A    SIMPLE    PALETTE    OF    ZINC    WHITE,   CADMIUM  B     B    H 

PALE  AND  ORANGE,  RAW  SIENNA,  ALIZARINE  AND  ■    B_{B     B 

VERMILION,  COBALT  AND  ULTRAMARINE,  PERMA-  B     B    B 

NENT   GREEN    DEEP  AND  ZINC   GREEN    LIGHT   AND  B_B_B     B 

ALSO   OXIDE   OF    CHROMIUM   ARE   AMPLE    FOR    A  B     B    B 

SUMMER  SKETCHING  OUTFIT.  B     B     B    fl 
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US. distributors:  favor. RUHL  er^CO.'^^^  VO-.K  BOSTON 


AIND    CHIC  AGO. U'SA 


EVERYTHING   FOR   THE    FIREPLACE" 

13  the  title   of    our  catalog  on 

FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

It  contams  the  largest  variety  of 
th  Furniture  in  any  catolog 

"HOME  and  the  FIREPLACE" 

!  ojr  little  book  on 

Fireplaces  that  Satisfy 
Both  are  free  upon  request. 
\V  rite  for  your  copy  to  day. 


COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY,    4620  W.  12th  St.,  Chicago. 


YEDO  EDITION  in   English 

Limited  to  one  thousand  copies 

JAPAN   (copy  114) 

Described  aitJ  UUislratcd  by  the  Japanese 
itteii  by  eminent  Tapane.se  .'\iitliorities  and  Scholars, 
ited  by  Captain   I-'.   Brinkley  of  Tokio,  Japan.     For 
ticulars  apply   to    Arts  it  Ditcobation,    470  F'ourth 
e.,  Xew  York  City. 


Srur  »^BKT  ART  5CfW"*'rACirt  CAST 


ANTIQUES       ^^^     Stuart    Bedstead, 

-^ Set     of      12      Sheraton 

Chairs,  Old  Oak  Chests  and  other  pieces. 
Trade  Supplied.  All  genuine  goods.  H. 
HOPKIN,  19,  20,  s:^  Westgate,  Grant- 
ham, Lines,  England. 
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Haig's  Famous  EtcKing 
of  Amiens   Cathedral 

Widespread  appreciation  of  this  fine 
photogravure  of  Haig's  famous  etching  has 
demanded  the  making  of  another  edition. 

One  hundred  more  copies  are  therefore 
read>)  for  mailing  to  readers  of  Arts  &  Dec- 
oration at  $2.00  postpaid. 

Arts  &  Decoration 

470  FOURTH  .WENUE  :  NEW  YORK 
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City  Gardens 

SUMMERTIMF.  draws  near  and 
with  it.s  advent  the  out-of-doors 
lay.s  insistent  claims  on  our  hearts 
and  time.  Even  the  most  inveterate 
city  dweller  feels  the  call  of  the  gar- 
den ;  although  it  be  no  more  than  a 
sun  -  room  plant  -  box,  hither  he  hies 
himself  to  dig,  plant  and  renew  his 
hopes  and  youth.  For  the  joy  of 
garden  planning  is  not  limited  by  acres 
or  feet :  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
limitless  opportunities  in  even  a  city 
sun-room  for  beauty,  comfort  and 
freedom  from  conventional  thought 
and  decoration. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  picture  for  }-ou 
the  beauty  of  a  sun-room  in  a  city  I 
know.  The  rof)m  is  not  more  than 
12  by  14  feet,  with  casement  windows 
on  three  sides,  in  groups  of  four  each 
-  \ct  because  of  the  architectural 
treatment  it  has  the  atmosphere  of 
the  country. 

W  isely  the  owner — for  it  is  his  own 
scheme — has  used  a  heavy  translucent 
glass  for  the  window  panes,  to  cut  off 
the  view  of  brick  walls  without,  and 
these  are  draped  with  simple,  un- 
decorated,  full  curtains  of  raw  grass 
linen  of  aliout  the  weight  of  the  war- 
time bagging.  Not  only  does  this  sim- 
plicity enhance  the  country  feeling, 
but  also  throws  into  high  relief  the 
soft,  rich  color  of  the  dull  art  pottery 
lloor  and  wainscot  which  hold  every 
tint  to  the  musing  eye,  though  the 
deep  blue  predominates  with  enough 
green  to  tie  it  up  with  the  wall,  itself 
a  creamy  gray  rough  plaster.  Be- 
tween the  two  doors  the  wall  has  a 
simple  panel,  framing  the  dainty  wall- 
fountain  figure  that  is  of  the  same 
rich,  cream-tinted  pottery  as  the  lin- 
ing of  the  shell-shaped  bowl,  the  out- 
side of  which  holds  the  blue  and 
green  color  of  the  floor  and  wainscot. 
On  either  side  of  the  little  fountain 
are  pottery  -  screened  radiators  that, 
forming  a  little  recess  for  it,  hold 
boxes  from  which  grow  luxurious 
ivvs  which  embower  the  whole  foun- 
tain. 

The  room  is  rugged  with  a  single 
oval -shaped  rush  mat,  whose  natural 
color  matches  the  wall.  Wooden 
window-boxes  hold  country  flowers, 
and  chintz-cushioned  wicker  furniture 
wisely  placed  finishes  the  decoration 
of  a  real  country  porch  in  a  city 
house. 
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(iSSsI  Better  Than  Erir  |^* 
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and    Lunchconi 

Rates— Without    Bath,    {1.50 

With    Bath,    12.00   and   up 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mfr. 
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The  CiihiiH't  wmnl  i-l  Hir  Clcrt 
Vou  are   rightfully   proud   of   your 
love  for  Walnut.     May  we  not  have 
your  name  on  the  list  f<ir  the  hri)- 
cliure  (le  luxe  now  in  preparation? 


AMFRICAN  WALNUT  MFRS' ASSOCIATION 
■Id'J.   \\<S  nroaHway  Nc«-   York   City 


Complete  for  $2.25 

F.vcfy  pl«y.  »onnrt  and  pom> 
ihc  great  matlcT.  conUintrd  in 
t'ne-volume  library  which  rr.iil 
fvrxy  work  inrtantly  accrwih 
hv  mrans  of  a  thumh-noU  A  lillt 
>nJex  -  a  nrw  and  cicIumv 
IrAturc  for  Shakespeare.  ?h:»r 
in  a  profitable  and  incxpeniiv 
way.  in 

His  Tercentenary  Celebration 

I'V  flrttina  lhi»  nio«t  compact  Shakrspraie.  with  biog- 
tnphy  and  criticism,  complete  al(i«»*iy  and  index  to 
rhaiacters.  Now.  especially,  you  want  a  knowl- 
odee  of  his  life  and  works  offered  »o  completely  in 
th»  unu-.ual  and  handy  volume.  1094  thin-papCT 
P-TB".  f>^  fiill-pagp  illuttraliont,  handsome  cloth 
hindma.   wiih  thumb-index.      Prepaid.  $2.25. 
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Cludil 


ON    ALL   SUBJECTS, 
Decorative     Art.     Drawing,     A 
chitectural  Design,  etc.        Te> 
lor  every  examination.       Second-Hand  and  Ne 
Catalogue  No.  437  post  free.     State  wants 


BOOKS 

Book-   for  every  exam 
Catalogue  No.  ■ 
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RUGS 


FINE  RMTIQUE  R  MODERFN 
ORIENTPiUS  •  VRST  RSSORT- 
lYlENT  •   MODERATE      PRICES 

SPECIAL  DESIGfNS  S.  PL  P\  I  PS 
COLORS  IN  VVESTERIN  RUOS 
OF         MI  CM         QUALITY 

KgnT'Costikyrm 

_  TRADING         CO.  J  NC- 

485   FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARY 


Fireplaces 


TilK  recent  accession  of  tw<j  in- 
teresting mantelpieces  of  early 
American  make  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  is  of  interest 
to  everyone,  since  these  unusual  pieces 
are  worthy  of  study  as  well  as  ad- 
miration. 

Here  is  a  branch  of  art  in  which 
.\mericans  have  always  shown  re- 
markable taste  and  originality,  and 
to-day  some  really  beautiful  mantels 
arc  designed  which  c\eiitually  will 
take  high  rank  in  this  art.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  this  any  more  than  that 
we,  as  a  ]>ef)ple,  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  fireplace  and  its  fix- 
tures are  the  pivotal  points  of  decora- 
tion in  our  houses  and  must  be  treated 
as  such — the  latter  discovery  fosters 
the  former  condition.  Yet  sometimes 
one  sees  a  mantel  really  good  in  itself 
and  satisfactory  to  the  decorative 
scheme  that  seems  apart  from  it — to 
(juote  a  child  friend,  "it  seems  to  be 
falling  over." 

When  such  a  condition  exists  there 
is  but  one  reason  —  it  has  not  been 
properly  treated  architecturally,  for  if 
it  had  been,  it  would  seem  fixed. 
Architects,  of  course,  know  and  fol- 
low this  conscientiously,  but  their 
l^lans  are  frequently  so  altered  that  in 
addition  and  subtraction  of  costs  the 
mantel  treatment  suffers  because  of 
the  client  failing  to  appreciate  that 
there  is  more  to  a  fireplace  than  the 
mantelpiece  itself. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  fixity  in  the 
mantel  that  makes  all  the  old  -  time 
fireplaces  so  agreeable,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  wood-paneled  rooms, 
which  proves  that  the  over  -  mantel 
treatment  is  the  thing  to  consider. 

Of  course  we  cannot  all  have  pan- 
eled walls,  nor  do  we  want  them,  but 
there  are  other  means  of  getting  the 
eflfect  desired.  If  a  mirror  is  hung, 
let  it  be  so  arranged  as  to  become  a 
part  of  the  mantel — this  is  easy  if  it 
has  a  square  base,  since  it  must  then 
rest  on  the  .shelf ;  but  if  it  is  irregular 
in  shape  one  must  be  careful  to  hang 
it  at  exactly  the  right  height  and  then 
tie  it  to  the  mantel  by  some  othei 
decoration,  and  that  decoration  should 
follow  the  decorative  feeling  of  the 
mantel  and  its  over-hanging  adorn- 
ment. It  is  a  fascinating  study  from 
which  anyone  can  derive  pleasure  and 
instruction,  and  the  old  pieces  at  the 
Museum  are  a  good  starting-point. 

And  in  passing  it  gives  us  considera- 
ble pleasure  to  thank  the  Museum  for 
the  manv  opportunities  offered  the 
public  by  it  for  thorough  and  inten- 
sive study  in  every  branch  of  Art. 
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The  Tobey  P'urniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client, developing 
his  indivi/ltial  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey- Made   Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand    in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CH ICAGO :    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 
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ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
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Shahristan   Rugs  Woven  to  special 

order  on   our   looms  in  the  Orient 

1  2  East  40th  Street     -     New  York 
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DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 


and  adopt  the  Hifgiat  laki 
ud  A<Ue<tTM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


Ckas.  M.  Higgini  &  Co. ,  Mfrt 
271  Nistli  Street.  Brooklya.  N.  T. 

Branchei:    Chicago,  London 
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"The  Artist  in  the  American  Theatre" 

is  an  illuminating  article  on  "The  New  Stagecraft." 

"John  Galsworthy  Talks  on  Art  in  America" 
"Apartment  Houses  Set  in  Gardens" 

are  a  few  of  the  "Big"  articles  that  appear  in 

THE  TOUCHSTONE 

and  The  American  Art  Student 

n    /I    Q    fl    Z    I     N     E 

Mary  Fanton  Roberts,  Editor 

In  this  number  is  also  included  three   House    Plans  in   miniature   and  complete 
descriptive  matter. 

The  Touchstone  Magazine  covers  all  phases  of  home  construction  with  suitable 
illustrations  and  pen  and  ink  drawings  made  from  photographs. 

Each  issue  is  100  pages  "big"  including  two  House  Plans  and 
at  least  24  pages  of  illustrations  printed  in  duotone  ink.  and 
many  interesting  pen  and  ink  illustrations  bound  between 
covers  printed  in  brilliant  colors  on  antique  paper. 

-,     If  you  want  the  one  "different"  magazine  in   America  that 

— -         presents  its  contents  in  the  most  sumptuously  beautiful  and 

interesting  manner,  enclose  your  check  or  mor.ey  order  in  an 

envelope  for  $4.00  (fifteen  monthly  issues)  with  the  attached 

coupon  and  mail  it  to-day.    Your  subscription  entitles  you  to  a  selection  of  any 

°"^  °^  44  TOUCHSTONE  HOUSE  PLANS 

in  blue  print  form  ready  to  place  in  the  builders'  hands. 
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For  Your 
Motor  Picnics 

Now  comes  the  season  of  touring  and  here  is  the 
automobile   Refrigerator  to  make   your   picnic 
luncheons  and  suppers  complete. 

Wherever  a  small  refrigerator  is  needed  about  the 
house  this  one  will  fit  your  needs  exactly.  It  is  just 
the  right  size  for  the  nursery  or  the  sick  room. 

Many  motorists  will  use  it  as  an  extra  trunk. 
Often  when  you  are  touring  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  extra  storage  space.  By  removing  the  ice  con- 
tainer from  this  refrigerator  it  can  be  used  as  a 
trunk. 

Made  of  staunch  black  fibre  with  patent  leather  fin- 
ish, nickel  trimmed  and  lined  with  either  white 
enamel  or  galvanized  iron,  this  refrigerator  has  a 
removable  ice  chamber  which  may  be  placed  at  any 
point  and  will  carry  10  lbs.  of  ice. 


Thi>   refrigerator,  porcelain  enamel  inside  and  out,  with 
nickel  trim,  is  priced  as  follows  in  three  sizes: 


50  inches  high 

53  i 

nches   high 

56  inches  high 

39  inches  wiae 

42  i 

nches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

23  inches  deep 

24  i 

nches  deep 

24  inches  deep 

Price  $180.50 

Pric 

e  $221.80 

Price  $233.00 

$15. 


The  refrigerator  is  25  inches  long,  14  inches 
high  and  11  inches  wide.  It  has  strong  hasps  for 
a  padlock  and  canvas  straps  with  cleats  for  fasten- 
ing on  your  running  board.     Price,  $15.00. 

It  pays  to  buy  the 
Best    Refrigerator 

QUALITY  is  economy  in  refrigerators. 
Only  the  best  makes  are  shown  to  you 
here  at  Lewis  &  Conger's,  for  we  sell 
only  those  which  we  can  guarantee  to 
give  absolute  satisfaction.  This  guarantee 
is  based  on : 

Sanitation — Your  family's  health  is  at 
stake  when  you  buy  a  refrigerator.  In  our 
ice-boxes,  the  linings  are  readily  cleaned  and 
the  drainage  system  is  simple  and  accessible. 

Efficiency — Continual  circulation  of  air 
maintains  the  low,  even  temperature  which 
keeps  food  perfectly  free  from  contamina- 
tion and  danger,  free  from  odors  from  other 
foods. 

Economy — Ice  bills  are  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum, for  the  doors  are  air-tight,  corners  are 
accurately  joined  and  insulation  is  of  heavy, 
heatproof  materials. 

BUY  your  refrigerator  as  an  investment. 
Buy  one  which  will  not  have  to  be 
replaced  in  a  short  time.  Buy  one  that 
guards  your  family's  welfare  and  your  ice- 
bills.  Buy  one  that  carries  the  L  &  C  Guar- 
antee. Many  sizes  and  prices  but  all  of  high 
quality. 
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45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Chicago 


New  York  City  Studio 
of 

JOHN   BARRYMORE 

showing  Nairn  Linoleum  in  use. 

The  sturdy,  clean-cut,  "tile"  pattern  sho\A/n  here 
is   especially    appropriate    to    the    room    scheme. 

Complete     Booklet    of    designs     in    full 
color  promptly  mailed  upon  your  request. 

Nairn    Linoleum    Company,    Newark,    N.    ]. 


Los  Angeles 
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W.  gr  J.  Sloane 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
573  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Denver  Gal' 

Seanle 


Kansas  City 


Portland.  Oregon 
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REPRODUCTION  OF  ITALIAN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  BRACKET 


Exhibition  of 


Authoritative    Examples 
of    Period     Furniture 

Tapestries 

Needlework 
and  Decorative  Accessories 


Mr.  FefFercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion with  out-of'town  clients. 


/£6a/ic)/2SEA^£c^th  Street 

NEWYOKK  CUTTY 
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SEA  SLEDDING 

A   New  Sport  that  Has  a  Practical  Side  as  Was  Proved 
By  Its  Service  to  Uncle  Samuel  During  the  War 


S11()I\I"LY  before  the  outbreak  of  tin-  war,  the  newest 
motor  boat   development   came   to   liglit    in   the   now- 
famous  sea  sled,  invented  by  Albert  Hickman.     These 
boats   were  complete   novelties,    the   hull,    the   jjropulsion 
system  and  the  steering  system  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  direct  reversal  of  the  principles  used  in   former  motor 
boat   design.     \\'here   the   ordinary   motor  boats   have   a 
X'-bottom  or  round  bottom   section,   the   sea  sled   has  an 
inverted   V-bottom   section.      The  propeller  shafts   in   the 
sled    are    above    water    instead    of    under    it,    only    the 
blades  of  the  propellers  engaijinsj  the  water.     The  rudders, 
instead   of   being  at 
the  stern,  are  at  the 
sides,  aft.    The  boats 
instead  of  having  a 
narrow   wedge   bow 
forward  are  wider  at 
the  bow  than  at  the 
stem. 

In  every  structural 
respect,  the  boat  is  an 
anomaly.  Tb.e  first 
new  peculiarity  to 
be  noted  about  them 
and  surface  propeller 
boats  was  that  they 
dran-  only  one-half 
as  much  water  as  the 
ordinary  motor  boat 
of  the  same  length 
and  speed,  and  that 
they  can  run  through 
the  heaviest  weed 
growths,  eel  grass, 
kelp,  water  hyacinth, 
etc.,  at  speeds  of  25 

to  30  miles  an  hour  or  above  without  the  speeds  being 
affected.  But  the  main  claim  to  distinction  of  this  new- 
type  of  boat  is  that  it  can  be  driven  at  the  highest  speeds 
in  the  open  ocean  without  misbehaving  in  any  way.  The 
inverted  V-bottom  makes  an  air  cushion  on  which  the 
boatrides.  No  spray  is  throw^n  out  at  the  sides.  The  bow- does 
not  become  wedged  in  the  water  at  high  speed,  known  as 
"tripping,"  nor  does  it  "yaw"  when  driven  fast  in  rough 
water,  and  because  no  spray  is  throw-n  the  boats  were  so  much 


A  20-foot  Sea  Sled,  speed  30  mites,   running   in   ioi:gli 
Xote  the  absence  of  spray. 


dryer  in  rough  water  tlian  the  older  forms  of  high-speed  boat 
that  passengers  can  wear  their  ordinary  clothes  and  come 
home  dry.  A  short  time  after  its  introduction,  a  20-foot  sled, 
capable  of  30  miles  per  hour,  ran  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  outside  of  the  Cape,  maintaining  high  speed  all  the 
way,  a  run  that  was  shortly  re])eated  by  others. 

The  Navy  Department  was  given  a  demonstration  in  a 
20-footer  and  ordered  a  24-foot  sled  as  an  airplane  tender 
and  for  rescue  work.  This  was  followed  by  orders  for 
32- foot  sea  sleds,  and  these  boats  are  now  stationed  all 
around  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  at  the  various  naval 

air  stations.  Their 
"T^  maximum  speed  is 
■  ,  between  43  and  44 
miles  per  hour,  and 
they  are  capable  of 
carrying  betw-een  30 
and  40  passengers, 
being  safe  in  rough 
water  even  when 
overloaded  to  this 
extent.  Following 
the  smaller  sea  sleds, 
Mr.  Hickman's  next 
design  was  a  50-foot 
boat  having  four 
400-H.P.  high-speed 
engines,  1600  H.P. 
HI  all,  driving  four 
independent  surface 
jiropellers.  These 
boats,  built  with  steel 
'  frames,  were  capable 
of  carrying  a  21 -inch 
torpedo  and  of  main- 
taining high  speed  in 
rough    water  to   the   satisfaction   and   comfort  of   all. 

The  Government's  latest  adventure  in  sea  sleds  has  been 
in  a  specially  designed  50-foot  sled  to  carry  and  launch 
a  land  airplane  at  sea,  thus  doing  away  with  the  main  dis- 
adxantage  of  the  seaplane  which  has  to  carr>-  its  own  boat 
or  pontoons  into  the  air  with  it.  The  land  plane,  unham- 
pered by  these  loads,  can  maneuver  more  rapidly. 

During  w-ar  time,  practically  the  whole  of  sea  sled  build- 
ing facilities  w-ere  given  over  to  Government  work,  but  now 
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.1   32-]\'Ot  Sea  SU-d   niiiiiiiui  dt  ,^;^  .  .;    , _)   ,..;,., 

i)ic/  f>i)silioii  is  !lir  same  as  '^•.•itlt  ticti  /^as 


A  32-foot  Sea  Sled    (sficed  40  miles)  lunning  at  jull  sfccd,  with  tv.o 
passengers  aboard. 


tliese  cxtraonlinary  boats  are  to  become  available  for  private 
use.  The  war  has  developed  it  very  much  as  it  has  devel- 
ojied  the  airplane.  New  high-speed  engines,  specially  de- 
signed for  these  boats,  are  now  rapidly  being  put  into  pro- 
duction, and  every  effort  is  1)eing  made  to  make  it  the  motor 
car  of  the  sea.  In  the  meantime,  the  development  of  slower 
speed  surface  propeller  boats  of  moderate  power  and  mod- 
erate cost,  which  was  interrupted  Ijy  the  war,  is  also  ])eing 
carried  on  again,  and  these,  which  are  the  only  craft  capable 
of  making  good  speed  through  the  heaviest  weed  growths 
and  shoal  water,  are  becoming  available  for  general  use. 
And  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  taxi  al)out  the  sea,  "that 
luightv  monster,"  with  as  much  ease,  more  comfort  and  as 
great  facilitv  as  uj)  Fifth  Avenue,  while  an  entirely  new- 
sport  is  opened  to 
us  liy  the  war, 
which  has,  thank 
heaven,  relieved  us 
of  ennui,  real  or 
assumed. 

It  is  amazing 
how  many  new 
water  sports  have 
Ijeen  evcjlved  in  the 
last  few  years.  In- 
deed, they  have 
come  so  thick  upon 
us  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  all 
their  names.  With 
the  advent  of  the 
aeroplane  into  our 
every-day  life  has 
come  the  water- 
craft  side  of  that 
sport,  the  hydrr.- 
aeroplane,  which  i^ 
a  flying  machine 
that  carries  pon- 
toons that  permit  - 
water  landing  and 
taxi-ing.  This  is 
not  to  he  confused 
with  the  hydro- 
plane, which  is  of 
the  fast  set  of  the 
ni'  tor-boat   family. 

\\'ater  ski-in  g, 
too,    is   compara- 


A  50-foot  air/^laiie-carryiiig  Sea  Sled  coming  up  to  speed  before  launching  plane.  These 
boats  are  supposed  to  attain  speeds  of  betzeeen  55  and  60  miles  per  hour,  though  '.vhat  the 
actual  ma.riinum  speed  is.  is  kmKen  only  to  the  .Vrtrv  Department.  The  Sea  Sled,  n-ith  its  oit'ii 
motors,  attains  sncli  high  speed  that  the  plane  can  be  flozcn  directly  on  release,  the  purpose 
being  to  enable  a  land  plane  to  be  used  ox-er  water,  the  machine  instead  of  having  to  carry 
into  the  air  the  heavy  pontoons  and  boat  hull  of  the  ordinary  seaplane  has  nofhim;  but  Hhe 
light  kmding  gear  of  the  land  machine,  and  so  can  greatly  increase  its  load  of  fuel,  bombs,  or 
passengers.     The  Sled  can  also  carry  a  2\-ineh  torpedo. 


ti\-ely  new  spcjrt  tc  i  us  that  is  fast  growing  in  popularity. 
Idiis,  as  the  name  implies,  is  ski-ing  on  water  in  curious 
boat -shaped  shoes,  in  which  one  rather  skates  over  the 
water  propelled  by  a  pole  or  paddle,  according  to  the  water 
and  one's  dexterity.  Needless  to  say,  much  skill  is  required, 
but  the  sport  is  high  and  amusing.  Needless  to  say,  all  of 
these  sports  are  due  for  considerable  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  scope  since  the  recent  magnificent  feat  accom- 
plished liy  those  intrepid  Briti.shers,  Alcock  and  Brown,  of 
crossing  the  .\tlantic  in  sixteen  hours,  thereljy  bringing 
ruu'0])e  to  our  very  door.  lAery  other  kind  of  craft  will 
atteni])t  it,  with  tlie  [jossible  result  that  shortlv  those  of  us 
who  prefer  to  risk  old  Neptune's  to  Boreas'  whims,  may 
take  out   our  own   little  craft   and  sled  our  happy  way  to 

foreign  shores  to 
s]>enil  our  ten  days' 
\'acation  time,  or 
attend  a  special 
Ijerformance  of 
I  ipera,  as  the  case 
ma\-  lie. 

llowc\er,  there 
is  much  ahead  of 
us  .\niericans  in 
the  wa\'  of  de\'el- 
iipment  of  boating 
of  all  kmds.  Tba"t 
we  are  awakening 
to  iliis  fact  i^  e\i- 
deut  in  the  enor- 
m  o  u  s  i  m  p  e  t  u  s 
given  ship  and  boat 
building  b\-  our 
war  efforts.  And 
liecause  of  this,  the 
fascination  of  sea 
-ledding  will  ba\"e 
a  \Mirld  interest 
tliat  will  increase 
with  e\-erv  new 
eft'ort  in  boating 
or  fl\ing.  and  we 
ma\'  take  pride  in 
this  invention  that 
unquestionably  will 
take  its  place  in 
the  world's  trades 
as  well  as  its 
sports. 
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Modern  stucco  is  a  Ion;/,  lotu; 
way  from  those  times  ivhcn  the  first 
hciilliif/  rain  washed  the  house  bare 
of  all  pretense!  To-day  stucco  not 
only  stays  put  hut  its  complexion 
can  he  'waterproofed  ayainst  the 
hardest   storms. 

Thai  it  combines  perfectly  with 
timber  is  seen  in  the  clap-boarded 
bun(/alo7u  seen  below  where  rough 
stone,  finished  ivood  and  shingles 
add  their  quota  in  the  test  of  beauty 
and  durability.  It  is  the  home  of 
(has.  J.  Fay.  Douf/an  Hills,  X.   ]'. 


lu-    lliiiiiia    /\'i-.tif/i-)/Ci-    17/    .UiVidii    1,1    /'iii'7    .'/    :^iil,-yf'r,','f,-(l    .t/»<- 


These  Houses 
in   New  York, 
Florida  and 
California 
Teach  Us 
Much  in 
the  Use  of 
Stucco 


Photos  from  Atlas-Portland  Cement  Co.  and  The  Trus-Con  Laboratories 


Below  is  the  Armour  Biiiujalozc-  at  Pasadena. 


Fieldstone,  brick,  nice  roofing 
and  glazing  add  to  the  beauty  of 
this  house  but  they  in  no  wise  put 
the  stucco  to  shame.  And,  as  in  all 
the  Pasadena  country.  Nature  glori- 
fies the  zvhole.  That  it  is  a  part  of 
the  .Armour  estate  is  incidental.  It 
is  charming  enough  to  house  an- 
other Romona,  or  a  queen  at  play, 
but  poor  Marie  Antoinette  had  no 
such  durable  material  as  this  to 
shelter  her  in  her  little  chalet. 
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:nt  sale  in  Par 
work   found    i 


THE  acquisition  b}'  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  several  portrait  stitclies 
by  the  late  Edgar  Degas  lends  ad- 
ditional interest  to  the  third  sale  of  pic- 
tures, pastels  and  designs  coming  from 
the  Degas  studio,  recently  held  in  the 
Georges  Petit  Galleries  in  the  Rue  de 
Seze,  Paris.  The  third  section  of  the 
great  artist's  work  covered  practically  the  whole  period  of 
his  career,  and  included  early  copies  from  Titien,  Bellini 
and  similar  old  masters;  landscapes  of  the  artist's  earlier 
period ;  a  canvas  of  Dante  and  Beatrice ;  a  historical  canvas 
representing  the  young  Alexander;  studio  studies,  and  vari- 
ous other  early  attempts.  But  most  interesting  to  the  lover 
of  Degas  were  the  many  studies  of  jockeys  and  racehorses, 
some  in  pastel  and  some  in  crayon,  chalk  and  charcoal.  The 
Degas  jockeys  brought  high  figures,  one  study  going  at 
5,300  francs.  The  bust  of  a  young  man,  however,  brought 
7,000  francs,  and  a  "Young  woman  seated  putting  on  her 
gloves"  8,000  francs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  small  number  of  these  latest 
Degas  studies  will  find  their  way  into  the  museuins  and 
collections  of  America.  Strange  that  this  powerful  ob- 
serv^er  of  his  own  race  and  time  should  have  been  accused 
of  flippancy  and  cynicism!  To-day,  luckily,  we  can  see  in 
him  one  of  the  great  social  historians,  a  worthy  compeer 
of  the  Goncourt  brothers  and  the  great  litterateurs  of  his 
own  period.  None  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say,  w-ere  more 
faithful  and  loyal  to  their  art  than  Degas,  though  he  was 
the  subject  of  no  little  misunderstanding.  Even  Jaccpies 
Blanche,  an  artist  who  can  write,  as  his  last  book  ( "Propos 
de  Peintre:  David  a  Degas")  so  emphatically  shows,  writes 
on  the  suject  of  Degas  with  no  little  restraint.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  the  result  of  a  friendship  that  became  chilly  fol- 


$UjCj^^ 


of  the  third  section 
the    artist's   studio 


lowing  a  rather  unfortunate  accident. 
Poor  old  Degas  got  the  impression,  on 
one  occasion,  that  Jacques  Blanche  had 
"betrayed  him  to  the  press" — whatever 
that  may  mean!  He  broke  of¥  all  rela- 
tions \vith  this  man  whom  he  suspected 
of  journalistic  tendencies. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Blanche,  who  evi- 
dently was  too  good  a  journalist  to  let  that  make  any  dif- 
ference in  his  sincere  admiration  for  Degas,  believes  that 
Degas  shared  his  own  horror  of  modern  art,  and  w-ould 
have  exerted  a  wholesome  disciplinary  influence  on  all  these 
young  fellows — not  quite  so  young  nowadays — who  have 
kicked  over  the  applecart.  But  old  Degas  hermetically 
sealed  himself  up  in  his  artistic  solitude. 

Perhaps  M.  Blanche  cannot  see  that  Degas  was  more 
discriminating  than  himself  in  distinguishing  between  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  art  and  artists  who  are  exploited. 
Degas  always  welcomed  new  talents — even  when  they  went 
in  new  directions,  even  when  they  galloped  ofif  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  appreciated  Cezanne — there  is  adequate  evidence 
of  that ;  he  owned  pictures  by  fiauguin  and  Van  Gogh,  and 
it  is  on  record  that  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  them  and 
had  a  good  word  for  those  who  were  even  more  extreme. 
M.  Blanche's  attitude  recalls  the  remark  one  attributed  to 
Degas  concerning  a  certain  art  critic :  "He  is  like  those  old 
gentlemen  who  tr^-  to  cross  a  street  and  get  as  far  as  the 
safety  station  in  the  middle,  an<l  then  don't  know  how  to 
get  over  or  how  get  liack !" 

Degas  is  finally  recei\-ing  adequate  representation  in  the 
galleries  of  America.  The  jjortraits  recently  placed  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Boston 
Museum  have  done  much  to  fa.niiliarize  art  lo\'ers  with  the 
hVench  master. 
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ART    IN     EUROPE 

Notes  on  the  Rebirth  of  Art  in  Paris,  London  and  Mil 


IVAN  Mi'.S  I  l\()\  IC  lias  rcci-ntly  rcpcatol  in  Paris  the 
ilcc[)  iiiiprcssion  he  made  in  I-ondon  in  1915,  when  lie 
exhil)itc(l  liis  statuary  tliere.  A  whole  section  of  tlie 
Petit  I'alais  was  devoted  to  Jiigo-Slav  art,  side  by  side 
witli  the  nnique  exhibition  of  Goyas  and  tlie  line  specimens 
of  the  threat  X'enetians  which  were  recently  shown  tliere. 
Amoni,'  these  Jugoslavs  the  works  of  Mestrovic,  as  may 
be  imagined,  stand  out  emi)hatically.  Mestrovic  has  now 
completed  a  wooden  model  of  the  proiwsed  Kossovo  tem- 
ple, which,  when  completed  and  erected  on  the  ancient 
battlefield,  where  the  fate  of  the  Balkans  was  decided  for 
five  centuries,  may  be  the  most  gigantic  war  memorial  ever 
erected.  This  temple  is  to  symbolize  "the  eternal  flame  of 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  a  race."  Its  vast  inner  hall  is  to 
be  flanked  with  twelve  caryatides.  Its  over|H)wering  di- 
mensions are  those  of  a  niauscleum.  Its  aspect  is  of  a 
se\crity  that  is  almost  dejjressing.  The  straight  light  and 
the  heavy  mass  dominate  tiiis  architecture,  which  is  made 
up  of  ICgyptian,  .\ssyrian,  \'iennese.  and  Jugo-Slav  ele- 
ments. It  has  originality,  nevertheless,  despite  its  con- 
scious archaism.  .\t  the  Petit  Palais  exhibition  Ivan 
Mestrovic  could  show  neither  the  huge  wooden  model  of 
the  temple  nor  the  principal  statues  that  are  to  find  their 
place  in  the  monument.  In  it  the  .sculjiture  is  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  architecture.  The  figures  selected  for  the 
exiiibition  at  the  Petit  Palais  do,  however,  give  the  spec- 
tati>r  some  idea  of  the  grandiose  vision  of  the  sculptor- 
architect.  There  are  the  groups  of  widows  with  children 
to  be  seen:  the  young  girl  upholding  a  wounded  soldier,  and 
the  figures  of  the  great  Serbian  heroes.  Marco  and  Milosh 
Obilish.  These  figures  are  done  in  a  manner  as  rugged  and 
crude  as  the  Serbian  soil  itself. 

Mestrovic's  art  is  said  to  constitute  a  tribute  to  the 
majesty  of  human  suffering.  As  a  lad  be  had  been  inspired 
by  the  poetry  and  folksongs  of  his  country.  Later  be  lost 
his  bead  in  Vienna.  He  discovered  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche.  This  is  the  explanation  of  liis  earlier  \"iennese 
work,  made  up  of  a  longing  for  Ihe  Superman  and  a  biting 
irony.  Dostoevsky  restored  the  balance  of  the  young  Serb. 
He  ili.scovered  charity  and  love  for  himself,  and  put  them 
into  his  work.  He  was  still  in  the  transitory  stage  when 
he  underwent  the  usual  influences — Rodin.  Meunier,  Met- 
sener,  the  Egyptians.  Compared  with  Rodin,  Mestrovic  is 
sail'  to  be  more  masculine,  less  nervously  sensitive,  less 
sympathetic.  Mestrovic  is  i  sculptor  of  conflict  and  hate. 
He  depicts  the  primiti\e  emotions,  not  the  ennui  of  civili- 
zation. His  statues  are  heroic  rather  than  human.  He  has 
already  passed  through  two  periods  and  now.  if  certain 
authorities  are  correct,  he  has  entered  a  period  of  fatigue. 
He  has  created  too  much,  with  too  slight  a  power  of  dis- 
crimination. His  temple  may  prove  too  large  to  achieve 
the  ennobling  effect  it  is  intended  to  produce. 

Tlie  striking  feature  of  Mestrovic's  art,  for  the  present 
French  critics,  is  his  primitive  strength  and  power.  In  this 
power  that  is  so  rooted  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Serbia. 
Mestrovic  is  said  to  surpass  such  contemporaries  as  Bour- 
delle,  Maillol.  and  the  rest  of  the  western  Europeans. 
Nevertheless  his  art  remains  essentially  a  thing  of  fragments. 
His  lack  is  that  of  selection,  discrimination,  synthesis. 
Nevertheless,  he  remains — with  Rodin.  Renoir,  Klinger, 
Hodler — one  of  those  who  in  the  midst  of  diverse  aspira- 
tions have  realized  something  profound  in  tlie  esthetic  sense. 


Why  the  Italians  Laugh 
C'l.hAi^X  years  have  already  passed  since  Futurism  was 
•L-i  born  in  Milan.  If  we  may  take  the  indomitable  Signor 
.Marinetti  as  .seriously  as  be  takes  himself,  this  doctrine  has 
influenced  the  whole  universe.  The  Futurists  were  in- 
tensely patriotic  as  far  as  the  war  was  concerned.  The  first 
post-war  exhibition  of  Marinetti  and  his  followers  was  held 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Cova  Galleries,  and  was  then  taken 
to  Genoa  and  Florence.  Those  of  the  Futurists  who  were 
not  killed  in  the  war — the  sculptor  Boccioni  was  one  of 
these — have  brought  back  glorious  wounds.  Futurism  to- 
day is  not  merely  artistic  and  literary;  it  is  a  social  and 
political  doctrine  as  well.  Marinetti  remains  the  high  priest 
of  the  movement.  He  was,  of  course,  the  central  figure — 
one  might  almost  say  exhibit  of  the  grand  exposition  in 
the  Salon  Cova.  He  might  be  seen  strolling  through  the 
galleries,  making  large  gestures  of  explanation  and  inter- 
pretation with  a  rather  elegant  and  effective  walking-stick. 

Ridiculous?  Perhai)s,  Signor  Marinetti  would  explain 
to  those  who  hang  on  his  words.  But  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  exhibits  was  intentional.  The  Futurists  think  that 
IK)or  Italy  has  wejrt  long  enough.  It  is  time  for  the  Italians 
to  laugh,  and  the  I'uturists  are  willing  to  help  along  this 
good  work.  The  Futurists  would  restore  the  Italians  to 
health,  to  a  firm  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  thus 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  gaiety.  "Thing  of  our  art  as  a  great 
carnival,"  declares  the  irrepessible  Marinetti.  The  Futur- 
ists are  joyous  people,  even  in  the  trenches,  where  they 
stayed  until  the  very  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  French, 
declares  .Marinetti,  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  gaiety. 
But  in  Italy  plays  and  pictures  ought  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  laughter.     He  means  it  all  quite  seriously,  too. 

The  exj)osition  was  nothing  if  not  eclectic.  A  good 
many  of  the  artists  seemed  still  to  be  enamored  of  tradi- 
tional and  conventional  methods,  despite  their  revolutionary 
ideas.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  followers  of  Cezanne  and 
Sisley  rather  than  of  Signor  Marinetti.  They  are  rather 
the  .shrinking  violets  of  the  movement.  .\n  exception  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  work  of  Dudrevilie,  who,  despite  his 
French  name,  is  very  Italian — very  \'enetian,  in  fact.  Du- 
drevilie created  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  exhibitions 
by  showing  a  nude  which  could  easily  be  recognized  as  a 
nude.  Another  artist,  Evola,  atempted  to  give  a  personal 
interpretation  of  his  perceptions  of  the  external  world.  The 
most  effective  was  a  battle  scene  with  zigzagging  crimson 
lines,  giving  some  sense  of  war's  confusion. 

More  intriguing  by  far  was  the  bust  of  the  Marchesa 
Casati  by  Balla.  The  ^larchesa,  one  should  be  informed. 
is  one  of  the  fairv-godmothers  of  the  movement.  This  bust 
Balla  made  of  cardboard  and  whitewood.  The  "fine"  eyes 
especially  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  visitors  to  the  Salon 
Cova.  They  were,  it  seems,  made  of  glass  and  could  be 
operated  with  strings,  while  the  eyelids  could  also  be  manip- 
ulated so  effectively  that  the  friends  of  the  aristocratic 
futurist  lady  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  recognizing  her. 
But  these  pictures  and  statues  did  not  exhaust  the  ingenuity 
of  Signor  Marinetti  and  his  followers.  There  were  also 
the  huge  poetic  posters  made  up  of  "free  words."  Then 
there  was  the  alphabet  of  surprises:  Cangiullo  showed  the 
gidf  of  Naples  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  G  turned  upside 
down.  Under  the  title  of  "Curiosity."  De  Nardis  showed 
a  T  falling  upon  the  breast  of     (Continued  on  page  143) 
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A'Ot  far  from  Paul 
Smith's  nor  from  the 
delightful  camp  pictured 
on  the  opposite  page,  the 
mountain  home  of  Mr. 
Edward  Pcnfold  unfolds 
itself  like  a  panorama  as 
one  approaches  it  from 
the  lake.  Not  one  liousc, 
but  a  group  of  them,  of 
various  types  and  sices, 
though  all  are  comforta- 
ble and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another. 


It  is  good  to  be  alone 
in  the  zvoods,  yet  one 
needs  hnman  compan- 
ionship occasio  nally, 
even  among  such  peace- 
fid  surroundings  as 
these.  And  it  w  o  u  I  d 
seem  that,  following  the 
post  -  zvar  determination 
of  most  people  to  return 
to  a  simpler  living,  this 
idea  of  having  several 
small  houses  instead  of 
one  large  one  will  be 
carried  out  generally 
with  great  success. 


Mr.  Edmund 

Penfold  has 

a  Group 

of 
Houses  in 

His 

Camp  in 

the  Saranac 

Country 
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Like  iiolhiiuj  but  itself, 
mountain  c  a  ni  ping  is 
fascinating,  n'hcther  it 
be  in  palatial  quarters, 
under  tent,  or  in  simple 
cottaije  arranijements; 
yet  sometimes  the  best  of 
all  these  are  found  in 
one  place.  So  it  is  in 
this  camp  of  Miss  Au- 
ijusta  Polhcmus,  where 
all  the  creature  comforts 
and  all  the  joys  of  the 
outdoors  are  intimately 
mintjicd. 


Mountains, 

Lakes  and  Trees 

Make  Happy 

the  Guests 


in 


Miss  Augusta 

Polhemus' 

Adirondack 

Home 


Each  ijuest  is  assigned 
his  or  her  bungalow,  or, 
if  they  prefer  it,  a  tent. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
tea  are  moveable  feasts, 
at  which  one  may  or 
may  not  attend,  as  one 
pleases.  The  one  un- 
breakable rule  in  this 
Iiospitable  home  is  that 
one  must  not  be  late 
zvhcn  the  dinner  -  gong 
rings.  It  has  never  been 
broken! 
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DECOKATIVE    TEXTILES 


A  rare  I6th  Century  Italinn  Brocade. 


An  c.racl  American  Cofy  of  the  Antique  brocade  opposite. 


By  C.  MATLACK  PKICE 


NATIONAL  consciousness,  awakened  and  fanned  into 
a  splendid  lieat  l^y  the  war,  should  suffer  no  abate- 
ment in  warmth  now  that  the  thoughts  and  resources 
uf  the  country  are  turned  into  the  pleasant  valley  of  peace. 
But  this  consciousness  should  take  the  form  of  a  new  pride 
in  American  achievement  in  the  arts  of  peace,  should  make 
us  constantly  more  alive  to  the  boundless  opportunities  which 
lie  in  the  field  of  the  Industrial 
Arts.  Upon  a  broad  vision  of 
this  field  of  the  Industrial  Arts, 
three  things  seem  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  great  mass 
of  considerations  therein  in- 
volved. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  con- 
viction that  manufacturers,  as  a 
class,  must  give  more  conscious 
and  constructive  thought  to  the 
Industrial  Arts.  The  second  is 
an  equally  strong  conviction 
that  the  Industrial  Arts,  as  per- 
sonified by  the  schools,  the  teach- 
ers and  the  designers,  must  give 
more  conscious  and  intensive 
thought  to  the  manufacturers. 
The  third  is  a  conviction  as 
strong  as  either  of  the  first  two, 
that  the  public,  meaning  a  con- 
stantly more  discerning  and  ap- 
preciative body,  must  give  more 
thought  to  both  the  manufac- 
tu'or  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 
A  vast  amount  is  still  to  be  done, 
especially  in  Education.  Per- 
haps  the   education    which    has      t,  ■    ■  ,  ^-        ,    , 

•  1  Ins  IS  a   qroupinq  of  .4mcri 

taught  people  to  appreciate  art  e.vlMited  in  .W-w  York 


in  every-tlay  objects,  in  manufactured  products,  has  been 
more  developed  than  the  cvlucation  of  workers  to  pro- 
duce artistic  things.  Certainly  the  movement  for  extensive 
and  practical  Industrial  Art  schools  is  a  movement  of  vital 
importance,  and  the  future  of  Industrial  Art  in  this  country 
depends  upon  the  liberal  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  schools. 

What  is  perhaps  most  surpris- 
ing is  the  amount  that  has  been 
accomplished  w  i  t  h  o  u  t  such 
schools,  though  this  is  only  an 
added  argument  in  favor  of  In- 
dustrial Art  education.  If  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  in- 
dividual effort  and  ambition  of 
certain  manufacturers,  more  will 
ultimately  be  accomplished  by  a 
generation  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  studios  and  shops  of  great 
Industrial  Schools,  and  had  ac- 
cess to  the  galleries  of  great  In- 
dustrial Museums.  Here,  in  this 
matter  of  industrial  museums, 
we  find  manufacturers  hiding 
their  light  under  a  bushel.  Dec- 
orators, architects  and  a  few 
others  are  reasonably  well  ad- 
vised of  the  aesthetic  progress  of 
most  of  the  Industrial  Arts, 
ihe  public  at  large,  however, 
has  very  little  idea,  certainly  no 
broad  and  well-informed  idea,  of 
the  constantly-increasing  aes- 
thetic values  of  many  American 
manufactured    products    witliin 


can  decorative  fabrics  tvJiich 
at  the  Architectural  League. 


the  past  few  years. 
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Tlic  writer  was  vividly  impressed  by  diis  condition  ujjon 
visiting  the  iyi<S  Annua!  Kxhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York,  which  was  mostly  given  over  to  ex- 
hibits of  conteniporar)'  Industrial  Art.  There  were  ex- 
hibits of  the  leading  decorative  textile  manufacturers, 
exhibits  of  admirable  furniture,  made  in  this  country  and  of 
metal-work,  ceramics  and  so  forth.  These  exhibits,  quite 
properly,  bore  the  names  of  the  several  manufacturers,  and 
there  was  every  reason  for  the  firms  represented  to  feel  a 
very  genuine  (and  perhaps  new)  pride  in  seeing  their 
products  thus  shown  as.  collectively,  an  index  of  tiic 
aesthetic  progress  which  has  been  made.  Of  course  there 
is  a  dilettante  type  of  art-critic  who.  upon  fmding  himself 
before  a  group  of  superb  fabrics,  with  the  manufacturers' 
tiame  disjjlayed  therewith,  will  exclaim  "How  distressingly 
commercial — this  gallery  is  like  some  trades-person's  shop." 
Fortunately  this  type  of  critic  (if  such  he  might  be  called) 
has  little  weight,  and  his  trivial  intolerance  of  the  "com- 
mercial" keeps  him  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  studios  and 
mills  where  the  finest  of  American  Industrial  Art  is  being 
produced.  liut,  curiously  enough,  this  delicate,  dilettante 
person  is  the  very  one  to  be  found  at  the  forefnjnt  of  those 
who  consider  it  quite  the  thing  to  de])l()re  the  decadence  of 
.Art  in  general,  and  of  Industrial  .\rt  in  particular. 

By  all  means,  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  such  of  our 
products  as  ])urport  to  be  artistic,  and  are  not,  is  to  be 
desired.  Let  all  who  intelligently  view  the  process  of  de- 
sign and  i)roduction  raise  an  ever  louder  cry  for  better  In- 
(histrial  .Art.  Hut  let  no  one  of  us  l)elittle  or  ignore  the 
significant  development  in  better  design  and  better  technical 
production  that   the  past    few  years  h.'ive  witnessed,      it   a 


manufacturer  has  the  vision  and  courage  to  produce  a  fine 
thing,  by  all  means  let  it  be  called  by  his  name.  From  this 
alone  would  come  a  new  pride  in  the  advancement  of  real 
art  in  manufactures,  and  a  new  reluctance  to  allow  an 
unworthy  product  to  go  forth  with  the  maker's  name.  Art- 
ists (using  the  term  generally)  would  do  well  to  give  more 
thought  toward  making  art  influence  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  do  less  worrying  about  manufactured  products 
"contaminating"  the  field  of  Art. 

And  the  public?  Not  only  lias  the  manufacturer  had  a 
tendency  to  hide  his  light,  but  in  his  chief  means  of  letting 
it  shine,  through  advertising,  he  has,  in  most  cases,  been 
either  silent  or  vague.  Here,  jierhaps.  advertising  special- 
ists have  not  been  entirely  awake  to  the  dignity  or  impor- 
tance of  Industrial  .Art,  but  have  been  content  to  si)eak  more 
grandly  than  convincingly  of  the  product  they  sell.  And 
this  has  been  very  largely  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
dis|)utable  fact  that  advertising  is  the  greatest  single  educa- 
tional factor  in  this  country  to-day.  Many  a  product  has 
been  inijiroved  by  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  the  public 
demand  directly  created  by  advertising. 

Design  is  beginning  to  count  for  something  in  manufac- 
tured products.  Manufacturers  whose  output  is  equal  in 
quality  now  compete  on  design  alone.  Here,  it  seems,  Indus- 
trial Art  must  come  into  its  own — and  if  national  cognizance 
is  not  too  slow,  a  new  and  golden  era  of  American  Industrial 
Art  is  perhaps  close  at  hand.  Certain  manufacturers  have 
devoted  the  utmost  care  and  research  to  die  production  and 
reproduction  f)f  the  fabrics  of  historic  periods.  In  point  of 
scholarly  accuracy  and  technical  weaving  many  of  these 
are  really  remarkable.     Two  of     {Continued  on  page  145) 


Intiqm  fabrics  from  the 
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What  Has  the  Phonograph  Done  for  You? 


"//'///  thou  luirr  AIiisicF     Hark!     Apullo  plays 
^-iiid  twenty  caiji'd  iiiijlitiiiijalrs  iln  siinj." 


"T  V  7ILT  thou  have  music?"     Did  Shakespeare  (beam, 
\A/     when  writing  these  Hues,  that  the  time  was  com- 
ing when  not  twenty  liut  hundreds  of  nightingales 
would  Ije  caged  tor  our  enjoyment  and  instruction;  that 
many  Apollos  under  other  names  would   some   day   smite 
their  lyres  for  our  delight?    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  to-day 
favored  beyond  our  powers  of  appreciation,  over  our  ]irii- 
genitors,    for    we    have    through    the    phonograph    and    its 
appliances  the  caged  nightingale  of  oltlen  days!     Thuugli 
young  in  years,  this  invention  has  rapidly  passed  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  faddism  usual  to  all  our  new  ideas,  and 
has  come  not  only  to  fill  a  recognized  position  among  the 
sciences  and  arts, 
but    has    so    en- 
trenched itself  in 
our  home  life  as 
a  n      educational 
factor,  that  it  is 
a  question  where 
it  will  be  placed 
e  V  e  n  t  u  a  1  1  \'. 
among     t  h  c 
sciences    or    the 
arts. 

^ly  experience 
with  the  phono- 
graph is  sue  h 
that  I  hold  it  in 
different  regard 
than  do  most. 
L'ity-born  —  and 
enjo}  ing  the  nui- 
sical  advantages 
of  u  r  b  a  n  life, 
when  it  first  a|)- 
peared  before  an 
astonished  world 
— I  paid  it  scant 
attention  until 
Fate  diced  me 
onto  an  isolated 
western  ranch !  Four  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbors, 
and  five  hundred  fro  m 
music,  my  wails  c}f  loneliness- 
Ijrought  me  compassion  from 
a  friend  of  a  phonr>gTaph 
with  many  kinds  of  rec- 
ords. What  jny  it  was! 
Though  many  years  have 
passed  I  still  recall  the 
first  record  I  played — Dad- 
la's  Souvenir.  No  more  for 
me  howled  the  coyotes  nor 
beat  too  hard  the  north 
wind.  Nor  indeed  for  the 
Mexicans  on  the  place — for, 
with  Tetrazzini's  first  high 
note  in  the  Mignon  Polo- 
naise,   they    came    running      r,.,  ,     ^,  ,  ,,      ,.,,,., 

■'  -^        TIic    'Li.'astc    I'laccs    of    the    liarlh    list, 

from    the    jacales    to    see    the  modem  times.    A  camel  carai 


The  plionoyrapli 


Ml.  Iliiracc  Dodge's  yuciil 


strange  musical  box  on  the  Patron's  table  that  sang  words 
and  played  tunes  they  knew. 

The  scene  changed.  No  more  the  ranch.  Life  flung  me 
deep  in  Mexico,  and  one  late  evening  saw  me  descending 
from  a  C-spring  stage  coach,  that  had  brought  me  across 
the  mountains,  hunting  antiques,  into  the  pateo  of  a  fine 
old  Casa  near  Tequisquiapan.  Glad  as  I  was  to  arrive  safely, 
my  feelings  were  far  from  easy,  as  I  had  just  learned  that 
there  was  no  hotel  nor  public  house,  and  that  I  must  ask  a 
night's  hospitality  at  Senor  Mendoza's.  I  descended  with 
as  much  dignity  as  hours  of  hard  riding  permitted,  and  as 
much  Spanish  as  that  delightful  gentleman's  level  gaze  al- 
lowed me  to  mus- 
ter from  my 
scant  store.  I  be- 
gan haltingly  to 
ask  for  a  night's 
rest — but  was  in- 
terrupted by  his 
painfully  correct 
though  slow 
speech ;  "Speak 
to  me  in  Eng- 
lish, pleas  e," 
which,  needless 
to  say,  I  did  with 
great  pleasure, 
onl}~  to  find  that 
I  must  measure 
my  syllables  to 
his  ear,  for  he 
had  never  before 
h  e  a  r  d  English 
-pdken  except  in 
I  11  the  phono- 
L;ra()h !  When  I 
left  t  w  o  days 
later  he  was  al- 
m  o  St  able  to 
match  mv  rapid 
tongue,  li  u  t  in 
the  meanwhile  many  were 
the  songs  of  as  many  lands 
we  listened  to,  and  for  me 
especiallv  were  ])layetl  the 
plaintive  melodies  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  which  he 
had  recorded  through  this 
device. 

Again  the  scene  is 
changed.  In  a  dugout  on 
the  western  front,  on  a  night 
\  elvet  black,  some  eight  men 
of  us  were  listening  to  the 
alternate  wheezings  and 
thum]5ings  of  a  little  foreign 
made  phonograph  finding 
withgl  considerable  amuse- 
c.unisy  A.nh.1,1  \n,.,han  ( o.      uicnt      ju      thc      tiukHng 

,     ,,     ..  „     ,      ■  ,.■       ,     „     ,      "Madelon."      I'.ut  one  of  u;- 
■)!    to    tile     caged    uiyiitinqalcs,     of 

■an  of  plwnographs  m  India.  (Continued  on  page  14^3) 
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High  Art   Has  Come  Into 
American    Business    Life 


Thai  7cr  .Uncricans  care  only  for  dollars  cannot  be  truth- 
fully charged  hi  the  face  of  these  z-iezcs  from  that  mart  of 
business,  the  Bush  buildings,  Xezu  York.  The  left-hand 
one  shows  the  office.  The  lower  one  pictures  the  lounge, 
XL'hcre  salesmen  and  buyers  linger  "between  acts,"  ivhile  the 
third  shows  a  nook  in  an  hallway.  Here  is  art  and  decora- 
tion in  excellent  form,  perfect  taste  and  in  stupendous  scale. 


■■viM^^H                            i^n 

11 
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The  Barker  Coiii/'any  of  Great  Britain,  carriage  makers  to  His  Majesty  tlie  King — as  well  as 
for  the  Rolls-Royce  Company,  offer  us  this  specimen  of  the  period  of  1919,  with  the  military 
motif  prevailing  in  line  and  color.    U'Jw  shall  deny  this  chariot  has  its  ozt.'n  particular  beauty  f 


and 

Marvels 


,..;.,,/,,,  .unipiicily  is  the  note  i}i  the  uphol- 
stering of  this  comfortable  car.  Richness  is 
a'tained  in  llie  peculiar  and  inimitable  shade 
of  old  blue  of  the  heaiy  Chase  Z'clvet  used. 


The    Apperson    aniiiz'ersary    louring    car    is 

not  lacking  in   beauty  of  line  and  adds  its 

ozen    note    in    the  ga\  panorama    of  outing 

life.   '(Left) 
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1  he  coach  of  *-iH<;.t  /ui.t  />>-,-)i  suffl.iiitrd  hy  ihc  cur  of  dLiitucruU,  but  the  nciccr  vehicle  is  jai 

more  beautiful  in   its  oslciilalious  sinil>licily,  its  designs,  its  lines  of  fowcr  and  swiftness. 

Pictured  above  is  Miss  F.lsie  de  Wolfe's  Locomobile. 


of  the 
Modern 

Motor 


C 


ar 


As  far  as  the  interior  of  the  closed  ear  i.( 
concerned,  nothing  is  more  ijnportant  than 
cffcctiix'  upholstery.  Slrif<ed  mohairs  anil 
I'eh'cls  are  note  being  designed  and  manu- 
factured esteciatly  for  modern  motors 


Ostentation  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
the  strictly  modern  motor  car  is  quite  out  of 
date.  The  body  builders  however  possess  their 
ozvn  secrets  of  distinction  and  exelusiveness. 
(Above) 

The  interior  of  this  town  car  cabriolet  body  (es- 
pecially designed  by  the  Holbrook  Company)  is 
provided  with  smart  slip  covers  of  tan  moire 
with  a  self-toned  satin  stripe.  It  is  the  car  of 
.Mr.  Crod-.cAI.  of  the  World  Film  Corporation. 


This  body  ZiVs  designed  and  built  by  th. 
Holbrook  Company  for  Mr.  E.  T.  States- 
bury  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  special  cabrio- 
let type  mounted  on  a  Cadillac  Chassis  with 
a  RoJIs-Royce  hood  and  radiator.  The 
entire  car  is  painted  a  nazy  blue  and  up- 
holstered throughout  in  kliaici  Ian  broad- 
cloth.    (Right) 
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Minneapolis  Acquires  a  Great  Dupre 


Perhaps  thernost, famous  Barbhon  f^aintiiifj  in  .\mcrica  is  the  great 

landscape,  '"Foniaineblcgu  Oaks,"  by  Jules  Dupre.     As  the  pride  of 

an  art  dealer's  'private  collection,  which  he  refused  to  sell,  but  lent 

■.  many)  times-.for  special  exhibition,  it  has  become  In  the  last  thirty-five 

years  well  known  to  American' art  lovers.     It  h(is  now  passed  per- 

■manefitly  into^the  possession  hfi  thc^Mindeapolis  Institute  of  .'Fine  Arts, 

'  f7vhich  obtained  it  from  R.  C.  dndt  N<.  M.  Vose,  of'^Bpston,  sons  of  the 

»  late  Seth  'M.  Vose,  who  bought  it  Q,f  the  artist  in  the'  early  eighties. 

'  ^  Itjs  a  matter  of  ^opgratulation  apiong  art  lovers  all  over  the  country 

that  thii'  masterpiece  has  bectme  the  property^  of  a^pubfic  museum, 

where. all  may  enjcfy  it/      -i      "    '■  .        /  , 
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''The  Flying  Cranes  of  Bristol  Shipyard" 

*      JOHN  C.  JOHANSEN 


To  John  C.  Johansen  must  go  the  palm  for  vjhat  "will  probably  go 
(loTi'it  as  the  strongest  collection  of  paintings  done  on  America's  prepa- 
ration for  icar.  There  are  tiventy-seven  altogether.  All  are  shipbuild- 
ing studies,  smashing  in  color  and  atmosphere  and  as  ivst  in  conception 
as  was  our  actual  national  effort  in  the  war  itself.  The  entire  group, 
exhibited  at  the  Arden  Studios  this  winter,  have  gone  on  tour,  but 
zi'ill  again  be  shown  in  New  York,  where  they  made  so  great  an  im- 
pression that  a  movement  has  been  started  to  urge  the  Government 
to  buy  the  ivhole  set  and  thus  preserve  it.  The  one  shown  above  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  all  are  typical  of  the  magnitude  of  our  war  con- 
structions both  at  home  and  in  France. 
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France  yielded  lliis  Walnut  Chest  to  art  in  the  \6th  Cenlurw 


Of  I6//1  Century  Itahan  Origin  this  ll'alnut   Table  has  a  tilt  lop. 


THE   ETERNAL  YOUTH   OF   WALNUT 


DXE  may  truthfully  say  that  the 
liistory  of  wahiut  is  the  history 
of  modern  civihzation.  Cer- 
linly  American  wahiut  reflects  the  his- 
3r>-  of  American  cuUure.  It  was  used 
Dr  the  flintlock  of  the  Revolution.  It 
'as  used  for  the  rifle  stocks  in  the 
ivil  War.  And  now  for  our  modern 
Linericaii  crusaders  in  France,  walnut 
as  again  been  used  not  only  for  rifle 
:ocks  but  also  for  aeroplane  propellers. 
I'alnut  is  the  wood  of  war  and  it  is 
le  wood  of  peace.  From  the  fifteenth 
;ntury  to  the  twentieth,  this  wood  has 
imished  the  great  central  stock  for 
le  furniture  of  the  western  nations, 
/alnut  does  not  wither  or  decay.  It 
assesses  the  secret  of  eternal  youth. 
Every  period  of  the  modern  era — 
•om  the  Gothic  onward — offers  beau- 
bul  and  enduring  specimens  of  wal- 
.n.  There  is,  for  instance,  that 
?auti  fully  carved  chair  of  walnut 
)und  in  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo; 
le  cassonc — or  carved  chest  of  the 
enaissance :  the  unparalleled  examples 
:  old  Spanish,  Flemish  and  Italian 
lairs  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
:uart  furniture  which  found  its  way 
to  this  country:  that  beautiful  cabinet  in  the  library  of 
ardwick  Hall,  a  fine  example  of  late  French  Renaissance, 
iting  from  the  days  of  Henri  IV. ;  those  American  colo- 
al  lowboys  and  highboys;  the  oldest  American  antique 
;dstead  dating  from  the  time  of  the  good  Queen  Anne — 
■  walnut  all  of  them,  along  with  all  these  grand fatlier's 
Dcks,  mirrors,  the  frames,  panelling  and  the  rest  of  it! 
And  that  Victorian  era — did  it  not  write  itself  down  in 
lack  Walnut?  The  Black  Walnut  period!  Well,  it  was 
)t  the  fault  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  age  with  its  love  of 
achine-made  monstrosities.  That  was  the  period  of 
indage  of  slaver>',  from  which  now  Walnut  has  again 
lerged  triumphant ! 

Think  instead  of  the  part  Walnut  played  in  the  Ijuilding 

these  States:  the  cabins  and  rude  furniture  of  the  set- 

:rs  and  pioneers;  the  rails  and  fences  of  those  indomitable 

refathers;  the  enduring  and  indestructible  heirioonT;  that 


Baroque  yet   interesting    is   this   ISth    Century 
Italian  Desk  of  Walnut  I'eneer. 


figured 


come  down  to  us  across  the  centuries 
with  their  ever  new  and  youthful  beau- 
ty. The  shadowy  tones,  the  deep 
luster,  the  delicate  shading,  the  unfad- 
ing ricii  lirown,  the  beauty  and  vari- 
et}-  of  figure — all  mere  added  beauties 
these,  to  the  strength  and  steadfastness 
of  the  wood.  Walnut  does  not  warp, 
shrink,  crack,  or  rot. 

Small  wonder  then  that  these  heroic 
qualities  found  their  high  place  in  the 
great  war.  It  is  the  capability  of  Wal- 
nut "to  stay  put,"  to  shrink  and  swell 
and  warp  to  a  minimum  degree  under 
w  idely  varying  conditions  of  moisture, 
as  well  as  its  excellent  gluing  qualities, 
that  have  made  it  so  desirable  not  only 
for  cabinet  work,  for  furniture  of  every 
sort,  but  for  airplane  propellers  as 
well.  For  these  propeller  blades  the 
grains  that  are  most  suitable  for  cabinet 
and  furniture  are  not  adaptable,  so 
there  can  be  no  competition  in  the  use 
of  walnut  between  our  cabinet  makers 
and  constructors  of  aircraft.  Clear 
straigth-grained- forest  growth  walnut 
was  of  much  greater  value  for  war 
purposes  than  the  limby,  open-growth 
timber,  which  produces  the  wavy, 
grain   so  much   prized  by  the  caljinet 


twisted  ant 
maker. 

The  use  of  Walnut  by  the  United  States  during  the  war 
is  indicated  by  the  official  figures:  881,705  feet  as  propel- 
ler lumber  for  our  own  aircraft;  8,796,876  feet  as  propeller 
lumber  for  the  Allies;  94,832,660  feet  as  lumber  for  gun- 
stocks.  This  does  not  include  the  large  amount  shipped 
to  the  Allies  prior  to  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war. 

The  construction  of  the  propeller  blade  is  as  scientific 
and  meticulous  a  process  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
modern  plane.  The  artisans  in  our  American  propeller 
shops  were  constantly  reminded  that  the  success  of  the 
war-planes  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  propellers. 
Every  step  in  this  construction  bespeaks  the  revival  of  in- 
telligent craftsmanship.  For  instance,  there  is  the  evenly 
distributed  clamping  pressure  in  gluing,  the  careful  selec- 
tion  of   each    lamination   in   the   marking   department,    the 
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j;icat  circ  and  accuracy  in  liaiidsawinj^  llicsc  laminations 
Id  slia|)c  in  onlcr  to  prcstTvc  accuracy  in  the  tinishcd  l)la<lc; 
ilic  halanciuf;  of  tlicse  laminations;  and  such  careful  and 
inlcliij^cnt  work  up  to  the  linisiiinj;  of  the  propeller,  when 
il  is  mounte<l  on  sensitive  Itearinj^s  and  the  linal  balance 
is  attained  hy  the  application  of  varnish.  Then,  before 
Imal  acceptance,  conies  the  fmal  rijjid  ins])ection  for  i)itch 
track  balance  and  sucli  technicalities.  No  treasure  of  an- 
ti(|ue  f>r  modern  art.  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  is  more 
carefully  ])ackcd  tlian  these  modern  scientific  treasures  of 
walnut  in  beinjj  sent  to  play  their  heroic  part  in  the  con- 
(|iiesl  of  the  air. 

Till-,  Italian  Kenaissaiice  impressed  its  spirit  ui)on  walnut 
from  the  moment  the  lives  of  the  saints  as  motifs 
went  out  of  style  and  the  pa.^an  elements  crept  in,  with  the 
carving  and   panelling  and   unashamed  aristocracy  of  the 
period.     Note  how  those  chairs  of  walnut  become  stately 
and  disdainful  with  their  car\ed  perpendicular  hacks,  their 
Hat,  s<|uare  seats  and  arms,  their  negligence  of  the  human, 
all-too-human,    elements,    their    sharp    contra.st    with    the 
I'umbler  peasant  furniture  of  that  jieriod.     Observe  walnut 
usurping  the  |)lace  of  oak  in 
the  French  Rcnai.s.sance ;  its 
stately,    lialanced    symmetri- 
cal grandeur  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the   Fourteenth — that 
period    of     mental     lialance 
and  noontide  of  genius:  de- 
generating with   Louis  N\'. 
iiit<i  luxuriously  ornate  Ro- 
coco,   symbolizing,    perhaps, 
in   those  curved   unbalanced 
legs,    gilded    and    decorated 
and    varnished,    the   coming 
crash.  Then  with  Louis  N\T. 
came    the    correction,    the 
swinging   of    the    pendulum 
of  taste  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, with  its  straight  lines 
and    simple   curves.      The 
crash  came — the  decorative 
repentance  was  of  no  avail. 
Next    tiie    imperial    formal 
cold    Kmpire    that    tells   the 
stf^rv  of  another  era. 


This  Marquetry  lopl'rd  ll'alinil 


()v  consider  tlie  Jacobean,  with  its  severity,  its  reclangu- 
larity,  its  ))crpendicularity,  the  slraigluness  of  its  back  and 
the  flatness  of  its  .seat!  .Surely  in  walnut  the  severity  of 
the  .Stuart  i)eriod  found  eloquent  expression.  Then  came 
the  comfortable  change  oi  William  and  .Mary  and  fjueen 
.\nne — with  its  curves  and  cabriole  legs — with  its  Windsors 
ff)r  oimmon  folk,  and  its  attenticMi  to  form  rather  than 
ornament.  This,  indeed,  was  an  age  alinf>st  exclusively 
devoted   to   walnut. 

AND  so  to-day,  as  yesterdax  and  yesteryear  an<l  back  to 
the  dim  recesses  of  recorded  time,  walnut  is  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The  walnut  |)ropeller  blade  sums  up 
the  spirit  of  our  age  just  as  those  ancient  coffers  and  cabi- 
nets and  chests  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  G(jthic,  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Baro(|ue.  W'e  know  men  hy  the  things  they 
make,  hrohi  the  ostentatious,  the  external,  the  obvicnis 
beauty,  we  have  indeed  gone  far.  l!ut  here  is  a  new  beauty, 
a  beauty  of  scientific  utility,  a  beauty  of  function  and  rela- 
tion, a  beauty  of  service  and  adaptation.  In  our  growing 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  past,  it  is  well  not  to 
overlook  these  of  our  dawning  future. 

.\nd  now  not  so  much  in 
our  furniture  as  in  the  bold 
emprise  in  the  air,  in  the 
daring  adventure  of  this  con- 
(]uest  of  a  new  empire  and  a 
new  dimension,  walnut  is 
again  taking  its  important 
place.  CV)uld  the  contrast  be 
greater,  the  irony  sharper, 
than  in  the  gulf  between  the 
comfortable  respectability  of 
"Black  Walnut"  and  the 
tran.satlantic  flight  in  sixteen 
hours?  Our  airplane  pro- 
pellers are  not  veneered.  If 
they  are  not  things  of  beauty 
and  joys  forever  —  in  the 
\  ictorian  sense  —  we  may 
con,sole  ourselves  with  their 
honesty,  their  soundness, 
their  solidity.  The  crafts- 
manship that  lias  produced 
them  is  likewise  sound  and 
Tabic  is  \7lh  Century  Flemish.  honest   and   dignified. 


Making  airplane  propellers  of  walnut.     The  four-blade  propellers  are 
roughed  down  with  a  flexible  shaft  rougher. 


After  standing  in  an  equalising  room  for  ten  days,  the  roughed  pro- 
pellers are  finished  to  sise  in  the  bench  department. 
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Study  for  a  flying  machine  driiz\.>n  by  Leonardo  da  J'inci  four  ci-nlurics  ago. 


ART  UP  IN  THE  AIK 


Four  hundred  years  ago  Leonardo  da  riuci  drezr  designs  fur  air- 
planes that  arc  not  slwuied  by  those  of  to-day.  though  he  did  not  fly. 


"^  IXCE  that  (lay,  now  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  when 

J    Leonardo  da  \'inci  drew  his  curious  studies  of  wings 

and  dreamed  of  applying  the  mechanics  of  flying  to 

umanusage,  art  and  aviation  have  gone  more  or  less  hand 

1  hand,    ^\'hi!e  the  actual  attempts  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 

ere  being  made,  Leonardo's  drawings  of  wings  for  men 

ere  being  shown  in  the  Louvre.     The  sight  of  these  books, 

le  perusal  of  the  celebrated  and  curious  Codex  Atlanticus. 

rings  back  the  dream  of  Leonardo.     Centuries  disappear 

sfore  the  intricacies  of  his  studies  of  the  flight  of  birds. 

he  minute  details  he  set  down  are  repeated  in  the  anatom- 

al  structure  of  the  modern  airplane.    More  than  any  other, 

eonardo  must 

and  for  us  as 

le  pioneer,   in 

nagination    at 

•ast,  of  all  that 

e .  h  a  V  e  real- 

z  e  d     in     the 

Jurse  of  twen- 

i  e  t  h-century 

viation. 
fThe  achieve- 

lent  o^-the  de- 

i  g  n  e  r  s   and 

onstructors  of 

le  modern  air- 

lane'js  worthy 

f   1  h^e  most 

srious  esthetic 

e  c  o  g  n  ition. 
he  beauty   of 


This  is  the  L  , 


the  flying  machine  lies  in  the  beauty  oi  its  line  and  lialance, 
in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  function.  Its  lines  are  the 
lines  of  the  fish  or  the  bird — like  these  creatures  it  is  built 
to  move  freely  in  the  element  that  envelops  it.  Streamlin- 
ing, for  the  aircraft  constructor,  assures  less  resistance 
to  the  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  grace  to  the  ma- 
chine. The  lines  and  the  curves  of  your  modern  machine 
are  not  merely  decorati\e.  They  are  the  result  of  the  strict- 
est exigencies  of  science  and  practical  experience  in  avia- 
tion. 

Contrast  the  first   practical   airplane — that   flown  by  the 
Wrights  at   Kitty  Hawk  in   UHJo — with  the  XC  4.   which 

L  i  e  u  t  e  n  ant 
Com  m  a  nder 
Read  flew  over 
the  Atlantic,  or 
with  the  L'.  S. 
Martin  boniber 
w  h  i  c  h  Capt. 
Roy  X.  Fran- 
c  i  s  ,  of  the 
Arm^^  expects 
to  pilot  across 
the  continent  in 
two  "hops."  It 
is  a  p  p  a  r  e  n  t 
that  with  in- 
creased  effi- 
ciency come  en- 
hanced beauty. 
nmior  It  This  is  all  the 
more  remark- 


litu  machine,  the  fastest  plane  in   the  zcorid.     1  tiled  leilii 
■  traiels  131  miles  an  hour  with  full  military  load. 


Iiilv,   1919 
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I  liis  Orii'lr  has  all  llir  beauty  and  grace  of  a  bird  as   it  wings  its  uay   Ihriiiii/li   the  air. 
cxiremc  simflicily.     Only  the  necessities  for  perfect  safely  in  flight  are  her, 


.ilik-  l)ccausc  of  tlu-  lad  that,  in  aerial  navigation,  cvt-ry- 
iliin},-  unnecessary  must  l)c  sacrificed  in  onler  to  obtain 
niaxinunn  elliciency.  The  less  \\ei{,'lit.  as  a  rule,  the  greater 
llie  strenj^lli  an<I  speed. 

^■et  in  all  airplanes  are  to  he  foun.l  the  carefully  tinislK' 1 
surfaces  of  veneer.  I-'uselages  are  now  Imilt.  in  main  in- 
s  t  a  n  c  c  s  ,  of 
practic.dly  mie 
piece  —  niduo- 
co(|ue.  they  are 
called — the  re- 
sult is  ,1  lindy 
or  hull,  not 
only  of  supe- 
rior const  ruc- 
l  i  o  n,  1)  u  t  of 
preater  attrac- 
tiveness. The 
plane  surfaces 
a  r  e  carefully 
"d  o  p  e  il"  o  r 
p  a  i  u  I  e  <1  to 
s  t  r  e  I  c  h  the 
line  n  or  cot- 
t  o  n  covering; 
yet  this  "dope" 
provides  an  ar- 
tistic   finis  h. 

Propellers  must  ri\al  the  tinest  furniture  in  their  gloss,  and 
motor  ])arts.  to  function  pro|)erly,  are  ke])t  in  jierfect  con- 
dition, which  is  rellected  in  appearance. 

The  peace-time  airjjlaues  and  flying  hoats  manifest  more 
art  than  their  military  predecessors,  just  as  a  touring  car 
or  limousine  is  more  beautiful — tliough  nonetheless  effi- 
cient in  its  class — than  the  truck.  The  two  and  three-place 
sjiorting  machines,  the  .six  or  ten-i)assenger  aerial  taxis,  and 
the  twenty  to  fifty-passenger  "liners"  now  in  jirocess  of  de- 
\elopment  must  ha\e  comfort  and  be  beautiful  as  well.  Thus 
w  e  h  a  v  e  enclosed 
fuselages,  with  clear 
visibility,  will  o  w 
chairs,  soft!  y  and 
briglitly  upholstered : 
leather  or  silk-fit- 
tings, anil  in  llic 
case  of  what  ;nc 
now  known  to  the 
aircraft  trade  as 
"flying  limousines," 
such  as  tlie  .Aero- 
marine,  ])rovision  is 
made  f  o  r  flower 
vases,  smelling-salts 
and  vanitv  cases. 


PEACE  now  as- 
sures us  of  the 
fullest  development 
of  the  artistic  aspects 
of  the  aeroplane.  .\s 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  re- 
cently pointed  out. 
everything  from 
pianos  to  washing- 
machines  have  been 
sent  by  aerial  ex- 
press. The  art  of 
cartography  or 
map-making — an  art 


neglected  and  unrecf)gni/.ed  these  last  few  generations 
—  has  received  a  new  impulse.  X'aluable  and  accurate 
maps  that  were  once  impossible,  have  now  been  made 
by  aeroplane.  Mr.  Curtiss  looks  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  near  future  of  pas.senger.  express  and 
sporting  pl.uies.      The  northeastern  section  of  the  United 

.States,  for  in- 
-lance,  is  a  nest 
'f  lakes,  rivers 
ind  bays,  ideal 
for  the  intro- 
duction of  the 
flying  boats  in 
many  for  m  s. 
.\  i  r  c  r  a  f  t 
designers  are 
already  at  work 
upon  this  inter- 
esting jiroblem. 
I' or  land  use 
t  h  r  e  e  types 
jiromise  to  be- 
come dominant 
in  the  near  fu- 
ture. A  s  t  h  e 
Obscrze  its  United  States 
(I  e  V  e  1  o  p  s  its 
aerial  mail 
service — a  regular  scheilule  has,  of  course,  already  been 
established  between  Washington  and  Xew  \'ork  —  mail 
planes  will  become  an  ordianry  feature  of  our  skies. 

The  aerial  taxi  may,  iKjwever.  become  e\en  more  com- 
mon to  our  uj)turned  eves  than  the  mail  plane.  A  three  or 
four-passenger  runabout  built  to  carry  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  to  distant  a])pointnients,  and  enable  cattle  and 
timber  and  oil  kings  to  fly  all  over  their  extensive  holdings, 
may  al.so  solve  the  problem  of  commutation  for  many  who 
no  longer  wish  to  live  in  or  even  very  near  our  busy  cities. 

At   least   so   thinks 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss. 

.\nother  tyj)e  of 
])lane  we  may  see  in 
no  very  dim  or  dis- 
tant future  may  be 
one  adapted  to  the 
distribution  of  goods 
and  of  advertising 
matter.  Let  us  hope 
— from  the  stand- 
point of  art  and  dec- 
oration— that  this 
latter  type  will  not 
lie  too  soon  upon  us; 
P.illboards  are  bad 
enough — but  thin  k 
of  our  landscapes  lit- 
tered with  dodgers 
dropped  from  the  en- 
terprizing  plane  of 
some  promising 
young  patent  med- 
icine m  a  k'e  r '- —  in 
these  coming  days  of 
neo-prohibition! 


1  III'  :>■'!. Id 
boat  show. 


it  oil  cii  airplane  is  the  finest  done  tn-day  as  the  details  of  litis  (.'iiiiiss  flying 
And  can  the  history  of  art  produce  any  more  beautiful  design  where  art  and 
science  are   combined? 


/^XE     immediate 

^^  problem  for 
city  planners,  land- 
scape gardeners  and 
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llie  architects  of  great  American  country  estates  to  consider 
riglit  away  is  that  of  the  landing  field.  Landing  fields  are 
the  rails  and  stations  of  our  aerial  service.  Every  munici- 
pality of  any  decent  size  and  up-to-date  spirit  should  have 
(ine  of  these.  Such  fields  are  not  expensive  to  establish  or 
maintain.  The  United  States  Government's  recommenda- 
tion calls  for  a  "600-yardi  runway  in  every  direction  with 
no  obstacles.''  L-shaped  fields  can  be 
used  with  each  arm  of  the  L  at  least  300 
yards  wide  and  600  yards  in  length. 

Such  fields  should  be  leveled  carefully, 
and  be  given  a  surface  that  permits  of 
easily  landing  in  any  and  all  sorts  of 
weather.  A  field  hangar  would  contain 
of  course  the  necessary  supplies  of  oil, 
gas,  and  such  necessities  and  equipment. 
A  wireless  apparatus  should  be  installed. 
Arrows,  electrically  lighted  at  night, 
should  be  installed  to  indicate  wind  di- 
rections. The  name  of  the  field,  read- 
al)le  from  a  10,000  altitude,  should  be  an- 
other feature.  Fields  of  this  sort,  the 
aerial  authorities  inform  us,  if  established 
every  twenty-five  miles,  would  do  away 
forever  with  those  accidents  due  to  forced 
landings. 

In  the  establishment  of  such  landing 
fields  and  the  development  of  aerial  trans- 
portation, the  interest  and  support  of  the 
American  public  is  the  first  essential.  Al- 
readv  Italv  has  created  an  official  com- 
mission. .\  vast  network  of  aerial  routes 
has  been  laid  out,  starting  from  the  Mari- 
time .Vlps  and  from  the  Julian  .Mps,  de- 
scending the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the 
Adriatic  to  Otranto.  One  route  connects 
all  the  cities  of  the  frontier.  Other  routes 
cross  the  Apennines  and  join  the  coast  airways.  The  com- 
mission is  creating  a  code  of  the  air.  Along  the  aerial  lines 
already  mapped  out  there  are  no  less  than  80  hangars  and 
as  many  intermediate  landing  fields. 

It  is  also  planned  to  connect  the  cities  of  the  continent 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Rome-Naples  air-route  is 
already  being  used.  Not  long  ago  an  enormous  liiplane 
carried  ten  passengers  between  Milan  and  Rome  in   four 


1  t's  a  fixing  j- 
cd  or  cooled 


hours  and  f(irtv-fi\'e  nn'nutes,  landing  comfortablv  at  Cento- 
eel  le. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  proposed  postal  service  be- 
tween Naples,  Palermo,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  will  be  facilitated 
enormously  by  the  establishment  of  the  projier  landing 
fields. 


FL^'l.\(i  as  a  sjjort  demands  its  own 
particular  clothing.  The  Government 
commission  endores  a  leather  aviation 
suit  which  is  made  throughout  of  the 
finest  quality  of  leather.  The  coat  has  a 
detachable  tieece  lining,  is  belted.  It  has 
large  bellows  pockets  lined  with  duck. 
The  trousers — ladies  can  wear  'em — are 
full,  with  plenty  of  knee  room,  and  are 
thong-tied  at  the  bottom.  Already  the 
sporting-goods  establishments  are  selling 
these  as  well  as  "hydro"  suits  for  hydro- 
planing. The  latter  is  in  one  piece  of 
ruljber  sheeting  with  all  seams  steam 
vulcanized.  Worn  with  this  is  a  leather 
helmet  and  a  knit  hood.  This  helmet  is 
designed  to  fit  the  head  very  snugly,  and 
is  held  securely  in  place  by  a  chin  strap. 
It  has  "ear-ports,"  which  may  be  closed 
tightly  by  snapping  shut  the  coverings. 
Shoes,  boots  and  gloves  suitable  for  use 
in  the  air  have  also  been  placed  on  the 
market  for  the  new  "sport  of  kings." 


T^  VEX  so  unci  unpromising  an  idealist 
^— •  and  artist  as  Gordon  Craig — arch- 
enemy of  modernity  and  a  machine-made 
civilization — has  paid  his  ardent  tribute 
to  the  insijiring  beauty  of  the  aeroplane. 
1  le  has  seen  planes  in  Italy  conquer  the 
attention  of  an  entire  community,  and  lift  the  crowd  out  of 
its  mire  and  povert\'.  Perhaps  this  is  because,  as  the  Air- 
craft Yearbook  so  eloquently  tells  us,  the  airplane  itself  is 
the  material  embodiment  of  freedom.  "Its  streamline  body 
and  poised  wings  so  suggest  freedom  that  the  most  prosaic 
bystander  is  thrilled  by  the  sense  of  it.  There  is  freedom 
in  the  lift  of  the  plane  from  the  ground.  There  is  inde- 
scribable and  hitherto  unknown  freedom  in  flight,   for  the 


actuicis'   Aircraft   .As 

Hli-clrii-ally  hcat- 
tc  wearer  ('leases. 


I  I,c  "Honeymoon"  I'lanc   not  only   has  a  zvater-proofcd  cover,  with 

mica  windoivs  Ihroiigh  which   lovers  may  enjoy  the  znew,  when  not 

otherwise  absorbed,  but  is  equiftlyed  with  mirror,  clock,  closet,  coz-ering- 

racks,  speedometers,  and  everything  down  to  smelling-salts! 


In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1903  the  Wright  brothers  thrilled  the  ZL-orld  by 

flying  in  a  heai'ier  than  air  machine.     To-day,  si.vteen  years  later,  we 

speak  casually  of  "Sedan"  models!     Truly  it's  a  wonderful  age  that 

presages  an  even  more  tnarvelous  future. 


riiiv.  mo 
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air|>l.-mc  siil>jot>  tin-  air  l..  its  will  an.]   is    I'rcir  tliaii  tin.- 
air  itself." 

'I"1r-  essay  on  tlic  liitiirc  of  aviatinn  in  the  Aircraft  Vear- 
liock.  Iiy  tlie  way,  is  just  as  exciting  as  Kipling's  "With  the 
Xi},'ht  Mail"  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  writer  pictures  us 
Iravelinj,'  tn  Chicago  in  eight  or  nine  hours.  If  you  are 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  ("hicago.  you  may  sit  in  a  coin- 
fortahle  iini<.usine-l)OfIic(l  car  and  travel  at  high  si)ee<l  witli- 
out  the  sliglit- 
est  sen.sc  of  jolt 
or  vihration. 
\<>u  will  Hash 
through  sunlight 
a  n  (I  w  h  i  r  I 
through  storm 
witii  never- fail- 
ing power.  You 
will  lie  no  part  of 
the  earth  which 
you  may  lorg- 
nette with  the 
mo.st  detached 
and  critical  sense 
of  superiority, 
huagine  the  joy 
of  arriving  in 
L'hicago  witliout 
heing  shunted 
a  n  d  s  h  u  111  e  d 
around,  without 
heing  annoyed 
hy  the  noise  and 
dirt  and   smoke. 

\'ou   will  glide  down    from  tlie  sky   int 
enough   to  wonder  at   the    familiarity 


each  one  seeking  its  own   little  home  landing  field,   where 
it  can  fold  its  wings  ami  creep  into  the  hangar." 

"People  are  convinced  that  man  can  tly ;  they  have  seen 
him  do  it,"  we  read  on.  "They  are  not  convinced  generally 
that  they  themselves  can  fly  or  that  their  mail,  their  clothes 
and  their  food  can  fly.  They  take  pride  in  the  record  avia- 
tion has  made  in  the  war;  they  thrill  at  the  sight  of  a  plane 
in  a  j)eaceful  sky:  but  there  are  many  who  have  difficulty 

in    visualizing 
th 


.^  fluiic  racing  an  iii;iiiu\     The  ['itliii; 


meadow,  long 
>f   the  earth — then 
you  may  take  to  the  air  again.     This  beautiful  picture,  we 
are   assured,    is   certain   to   be    realized.      Fictioneers   and 
scenario-hounds  should  read  this  Yearbook.     It  is  full  of 
good  plots      We  see  airplanes  supplanting  caravans  across 
the   desert    wastes,    replacing  tiie   sledge   drawn    by   dogs 
across  the   frozen   wastes  of   Siberia  or   Alaska,  and   the 
pack -mule  that  picks  it  weary  way  on  stubborn  mountain 
trails.     It  pictures  the  plane  pa- 
trolling the   forests,  spying  out 
stolen  herds  of  cattle  on  myste- 
rious Mexican  landscapes,  locat- 
ing bandits  and  stolen  property, 
rejxirting   fires,    spying  out   the 
secrets  of   the  unexplored    sur- 
faces of  our  little  earth,  making 
movies  of  unfamiliar  spots. 

The  "honeymion"  special  has 
alread\-  been  constructed,  and  it 
is  w  arranted  to  give  service  long 
after  the  honeymoon.  The 
writer  of  the  Yearbook  also  pic- 
tures for  us  the  tired  business 
man  cured  of  his  fatigue  be- 
cause he  will  reach  his  office 
without  hurrying  for  a  train, 
without  standing  up  and  hant: 
ing  to  a  strap  in  a  street  car. 
without  suffering  tlie  annoyance 
of  a  trip  in  the  subway.  He 
describes  the  afternoon  aerial 
traffic  wMth  no  slight  poetical 
effect:  "When  tlie  day  is  done, 
countless  small  planes  will  wing 
tlieir    wav    in    e\erv    direction. 


commercial 
as  well  as  the 
romantic  an<l 
military  jxissi- 
bilities  of  air- 
craft. It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to 
watch  the  fxjw- 
crful  flight  of  a 
distant  plane.  It 
is  far  more  im- 
]>ortant  that  we 
should  under- 
stand that  the 
great  white  crea- 
ture is  a  scout 
ship,  sailing  be- 
fore the  argosy 
which  is  making 
its  way  from  the 
lands  of  ro- 
mance to  the 
vas  snappi'd  from  aiutlhi-r  Ihal  seems  lo  be  leading  "Ihi-  heal."        World     of     our 

ex])erience. 
"The  air  is  still  throbbing  with  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  war  craft.  Nevertheless,  the  science  of  aviation 
is  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  peril.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
men,  who  see  far  ahead  and  w  ho  have  the  courage  to  work 
and  fight  for  what  they  see,  are  necessary  for  the  future 
of  aerial  navigation  and  for  the  future  commercial  advance 
of  the  United  States.  Men  of  vision  and  men  of  power  are 
needed." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  for  future  solution 
is   that   of    the   "landing   field" 


IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES 


in  the  heart  of  great  American 
cities.  If  our  aviators  are  forced 
to  land  only  in  the  outskirts  of 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  or  Phila- 
delphia, a  great  deal  of  time 
may  be  lost.  But  the  feat  of 
Jules  V^edrines  in  landing  on  the 
roof  of  a  Paris  store,  in  a  space 
of  30  X  12  yards,  has  awakened 
us  to  the  possibility  of  aerial  sta- 
tions in  the  heart  of  our  cities. 
What  is  now^  needed  is  an  archi- 
tect with  imagination,  as  our 
metropolitan  architecture  will 
ht  influenced  by  aviation. 

\\hen  the  great  vision  be- 
comes a  reality,  and  these  aerial 
mail  and  passenger  and  express 
routes  connect  Xew  York  in  a 
40-hour  schedule  with  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco,  when  the 
most  inaccessible  mining  cabin 
and  the  most  distant  rancher's 
hut  may  be  reached,  East  will 
be  West.  In  this  new^  union 
there  will  be  a  new  strength. 
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Beauty  of  architecture,        J^^      EntranCC     of     "Belford" 

adorned  with  Nature  s  loz'- 
ing   touehes,  comfort  added 

to  comfort  coupled  with  a  sincere  appreciation  of  life 
in  general,  makes  of  "Belford,"  situated  near  Min- 
neapolis, one  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  tlie 
country.  In  its  entirety  or  in  detail  it  is  well  worth 
study  by  either  art  lovers  or  those  zvho  contemplate 


building.  Its  proportions  are 
correct,  the  roof  being  espe- 
cially pleasing,  its  decora- 
tions simple  and  well  clioscn  and  properly  placed. 
Observe  the , windows,  the  cut  in  corners  of  the  step, 
and  particularly  the  beautiful  iron  work  of  the  en- 
trance stoop,  ivhic.h  has  sufficient  overhang  to  shield 
the  doorzvay  in  inclepient.-zveather. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiia 


.Inly,   1010 
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7/i.-  I'Uinia  of  Hctfiird  gives  into  a  lovely  fjardcn  Ihol  yields  as  iiiueh  pleasure  as  the  house  does  eomfori,  of  which  the  s-.ciminiini 

I'ool  is  a  sflendid  l>art. 
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DISTINCTIVE    BUILDING    DETAILS 
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This  illustration,  with 
its  next  -  door  neighbor, 
shows  the  pleasant  effect 
of  "groujting"  wiiidozvs 
in  s  t  e  ad  of  "scattering" 
them.  For  the  tvhitcned 
stucco  wall,  the  best 
preparation  is  creosote 
ivhile.  a' /ii  <■ /i  gic-es  the 
pictxiresquc  effect  of  old 
whitezvashed  walls,  Zi-ith- 
out  the  flaky  and  imper- 
manent disadvantage  of 
z^hitezcash. 


A  most  attractive  door- 
aud-window  arrangement 
achieved  by  architectural 
ingenuity  rather  than 
elaborate  means  or  ma- 
terials. The  long  hood 
cz'er  the  zelndoz^'s  serves 
to  tie  the  Zi'hole  group 
together  in  a  manner 
both  pleasing  and  effec- 
tive. 


-%^ 


A  typical  treatment  of  the  characteristic 
''Philadelphia"  suburban  house.  Again  zi'e 
see  the  long  hood  over  the  zuindows  and 
entrance  door,  and  solid  paneled  shutters 
"n  the  lower  windows  add  greatly  to  the 
cliarnt  of  the  zvhole  treatment. 


What    makes    a     j.  ,  .sque    bay- 

cvindow  than  the  leaded  easement:'  From 
within  or  without  the  effect  is  entirely 
charming,  and  now  that  the  metal  industries 
are  released  from  war-work,  the  leaded 
casement  can  again  become  a  part  of  onr 
dreams  of  the  house  ztv  are  going  to  build. 


I  he  hand  of  the  architect  is  apparent  in 
this  -.eell-head,  ziehich  lends  a  note  of  inti- 
mate interest  to  the  garden  front  of  a  Penn- 
syliania  country  house.  The  architects  of 
I'hiladelphia  have  distinguished  themselz-es 
by  their  demonstrations  of  the  delightful 
things  that  can  be  done  zvith  plain  materials 
and  unaffected  design. 


Rough  slates,  zeell-lnid  masonry,  interesting  paneled  shutters,  and 
well-designed  rain-leaders  co}nbine  to  make  this  dornur  a  perfect 
bit  of  architectural  detail. 


IllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllW 
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FOK     HOUSES     NEW     OK     OLD 


(Hirdciii  large  or  small 
Hiiiv  '><•  mode  iiifinilrly 
mnrc  iiitrrisliiii}  and  t'li- 
viting  by  the  constrtielioti 
of  a  ferijola.  In  Italy  ll^• 
i'illa  is  loo  magnifieenl  ••< 
no  cottage  too  humble  /• 
hax'c  its  fcrgola  heneon 
ichich  centers  the  out 
door  life  of  the  people  i" 
the  house. 


There  is  a  wealth  of 
suggestion  in  this  coi'- 
cred  walk,  which  is  part 
of  the  enclosed  garden 
of  a  delightful  A'  e  w 
lingland  house  by  the 
sea.  To  the  discerning 
eye  it  offers  an  excep- 
tional study  in  the  beauty 
of  materials  rightly  used. 
Rough  slate,  boldly-hewn 
ii'oiid,  and  well-laid  stone 
and  brick  work  are  com- 
bined by  the  medium  of 
architecture.  And  in  this 
example  we  see  architec- 
ture as  a  fine  art. 


"I  only  count  the  pleasant  hours" — if  one  had  a  sun- 
dial only  for  the  pleasure  of  choosing  one  of  the  many 
charming  sundial  inscriptions,  il  would  be  decidedly 
-worth  while.  But  a  sundial,  rich  in  the  romantic  associa- 
tion of  ancient,  storied  gardens,  is  an  unequalled  focal 
point  for  the  whole  design  of  a  garden,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  formal  or  informal. 

.'in  interesting  corner  from  a  suburban 
Philadelphia  house.  There  is  a  pleasant  and 
informal  use  of  materials,  designed  with  ap- 
parently artless  informality.  Brick,  stone, 
and  whitened  stucco  arc  the  materials.  Do 
they  not  suggest  many  available  possibili- 
ties? 


An  interesting  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  simple  means.  Many  an 
old  house  ivould  look  new  and  happy  if  little 
were  done  beyond  improz-ing  the  doorway. 
Add  to  this  a  little  plain  lattice  ifork,  quaint 
shutters  (as  in  this  example)  and  you  have 
a  treatment  Zfhich  is  permanently  and  im- 
mediately delightful. 


.Another  entrance  which  has  an  admirably 
architectural  quality  through  the  skillful 
combination  of  columns,  pergola  rafters  and 
small-paned  glass  doors.  Could  not  some- 
thing like  this  be  done  zi'itli  your  entrance 
door? 
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Courtesy  Plus  Ultr 


Crossing  the  Field 


The  bigness  of  this  work  of  the  Ar- 
gentine painter,  Fernando  Fader, 
places  him  among  artists  of  first  rank. 


hilv.  Vi\<> 
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1.\    tin    iii.kI    wliirl    of   oiir    Xnrlli 
Aimrican  lilf,  many  (if  us  wlm 
have  III  it  liail  tlu-  jikaMirc  iinr  tlie 
liroadiiiiii};  iiilliK-ncf  nf  travel  in  tlic 
SoiitluTM  half  nf  tliis  cniuiiK'iU  have 

<ivcrli)(ikc'<l  the  fact  that  our  Latin  neiplilii)r>  liave  nut  only 
l)cen  (lcvelo|iinf;  their  countries  and  laying  up  tlollars  a< 
have  we,  hut  that  their  Arts  liave  aKo  kept  stri<le  with  mir-. 
It  j,Mves  real  satisfac- 
tion to  ail  lovers  to 
find  that  in  all  the 
Soiuh  American  coun- 
tries artists  and  artisans 
are  moving;  forward 
w  ith  a  surety  of  knoul- 
e<l)^e  and  a  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  is  not  only 
ap|)arent  in  their  pres- 
ent work,  lull  promises 
a  rich  future  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  worl<I. 
And  it  is  evident  too 
that  they,  the  people  in 
general,  have  learned 
what  is  still  for  us  to 
recofinize,  t  h  a  t  Art 
means  more  than  paint 
(III  ran\'^is  or  merely 
s  c  u  I  p  t  u  r  e  d  marlile. 
That  life  and  art  are 
so  interniinj^led  that  the 
husincss  of  livinj;  is  ;ui 
art  in  itself,  and 
throuijh  its  prosecution 
comes  the  hcst  art  and 
the  hcst  appreciation  df 
it  everywhere. 

Who   can    doubt,    in 
looking  at  thi.sheautifui 
picture  of  the  cloisters 
of  the  ^Ftrccd  Monas- 
ter)-    in     Cuzco,     that 
these  simple  nien  appre- 
ciate  its   loveliness,   or 
that  they  are  not  bet- 
tered   by    its   beauties  ? 
And  on  the  other  hand, 
where  on  a  pub- 
lic   pier    of    the 
States   c  a  n   w  e    , 
find    such    good- 
looking  chairs 
for  fishermen  as 
those    shown    in 
picture      below  ? 
Simple    as    the 
subject  is,   there 
is    in    it    f  o  p  d 
for   considerable 
thought. 

But  to  our 
South  American 
Muttons!  Af- 
tists  t  h  er  e  are 
devoting  m  u'c  h 
time*  and  loving 
thought  tii>  the 
revival  of  aifeo- 


South   America 

ITS   LIFE  AND  ART 


3  Uniierwood  .V  irnderwood 
In  aiiciciil  Cucca  the  stately  monastery  of  Merced  has  many  gems  of  art.     Obscri'C 
the  li'alls  and  ceiling  of  this  gallery. 


-r  ""^ 


I  men  and  fishemjo^iwH  angh 


riginal  arts — jiottery  making,   wood 
carving  and  its  illumination;  to  the 
reproduction  of  their  Spanish  Colo- 
nial furniture  which  is  as  (piaint  as 
our  own  early  work,  and  much  more 
jiretenlious  in  style.     Here' indeed  is  an  untouched  field  for 
our  art  lovers  to  exjilore  and  our  decorators  to  tap   for 
future  use.    .\s  yet  only  a  favored  few,  and  discerning  ones 

at  that,  have  brought 
h'  ime  a  n  y  of  this 
-plendid  furniture.  Our 
architects  have  much 
to  draw  upon  in  South 
America.  Up  to  this 
time,  like  ourselves, 
the  .South  .American 
architects  have  turned 
lo  Europe  for  their 
instruction  and  inspira- 
tion. Now  t  h  c  y  are 
beginning  to  delve  into 
their  own  rich  past  and 
evolve  excellent  ideas. 
P.ut  what  is  best  of  all, 
they  are  coming  to  us 
to  study  our  methods 
of  construction,  as  well 
as  our  Art,  which  por- 
tends good  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I'ainting   and    sculp- 
ture,    always     finding 
an   appreciative  public, 
have  j)roduced  some  ex- 
tremely clever  artists  in 
South    -America.      Fer- 
nando  Fader,   whose 
work  is  shown  opposite, 
is     one    of     the     best. 
(  hicharro    is    another, 
i  'elaez  is  a  third,  and 
<  'ctavio    Pinto    is    still 
another.      Pinto   seems 
inclined     to     be     more 
touched  by  modernism 
than  the  others,  yet  it 
is  a  sane  use  of  it  he 
makes.       Wisely 
he  uses  it.  rather 
than   is   used  by 
it.      There  is   in 
the  work  of  them 
all   a  bigness  of 
conception,  and 
conception 
^  is  plentifully  dis- 

tributed, a  bold- 
ness in  technique 
that  is  surprising 
to  us,  because 
we  are  unac- 
(|uainted  with 
them. 

Therefore  let 
us  know  them 
-oon  and  well. 
Tliey  have  much 
to  give  us. 


omfort  on  the  fiers  of  the  Plata 
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The   Nokomis 

A  Yacht 

With  a  Fine 

War  Record 

To   Her  Credit 


'jc  Noko)iiis  had  just  been  finished  -when 
United  States  went  to  war  and  the  Gov- 
lent    acceftcd    Mr.    Dodge's    patriotic 

■  of  its  use.  Throughout  the  war  period 
\okoinis  acted  as  a  conz-oy  leader  with 

■  success  that  the  Goc'crnincnt  finally 
iht  her  outright. 


ver  all  she  measures  243  feet  with  a 
■r  line  of  203  feet,  a  beam  hold  depth 
9  feet  6  inches  and  has  a  mean  draft  of 
?et  10  inches. 


lerc  is  no  need  to  comment  on  her  beauty. 

patent.    Her  record  attests  her  ability. 

picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  of  the 
ge.  The  owner's  bedroom  is  at  the 
om.     Over  it  is  the  buffet. 


ilv.  1919 


A  U  TS     :nv\     I)  I-.  ro  R    \'\'  ]  <  ^ 


Built  for 

Mr.  Horace  Dodge 

of  Detroit. 

She   is  Now 

Navy-Owned 


Constructed  of  mild  steel  on  the  cruiser 
type  finished  with  nickel  and  mahogany 
throughout  she  is  superb  in  line  and  beauty. 
The  owner's  and  guests'  accomm^odations 
are  grouped  aft.  The  dining  room  is  on  the 
main  deck  foruard.  The  picture  above  be- 
speaks its  completeness,  but  no  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
uood  panelling  which  is  carried  throughout 
the  craft. 


The  ziew  at  the  left  shozvs  the  aft-lounge. 
Above  it  is  seen  one  of  the  crews'  cabins. 
Ei'ery  inch  of  space  has  been  utilized  wisely 
by  the  builders,  Gielow  &  Orr,  and  the  latest 
appliances  for  comfort  are  found.  What- 
ez'cr  the  danger  lurking  in  the  deep,  passen- 
gers on  the  Xokomis  rest  easy! 
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A  NEW  ART  THEATRE    "HOPS"  OFF 

The  Theatre  Guild  and  Its  Impressive  Production  of  "John  Ferguson" 


A 


XOTHER  mossy  time-honored  fallacy  has  been 
gassed.  We  had  almost  come  to  the  cynical 
belief  that  art  could  never  succeed  in  the  New 
theatre.  Now  along  comes  the  new  Theatre 
— an    "art"    theater   to   all    its   aims   and    ideals 


Y..rk 
Guil( 

—  and  p  r  o- 
duces  a  great 
p  1  a  y  that  ha.s 
proven  to  be  a 
great  artistic — 
and  financial — 
success.  The 
plav  is  St.  John 
G.  E  r  V  i  n  e"s 
ironic  tragedy 
of  the  North  of 
Ireland — "John 
Ferguson."  It 
was  printed  and 
p  u  b  1  i  shed  in 
this  c  o  u  n  t  r  y 
some  years  ago 
but  quite  over- 
looked b  y  t  li  e 
wily  and  astute 
commercial 
managers  of 
Broadway.  But 
not  by  the  The- 
atre Guild,  with 
its  imposing  ag- 
gregate of  in- 
telligence, taste  and  talents!  We  may  assume  that  the 
lirains  and  intelligence  of  the  new  organization  selected 
this  impressive  play,  while  the  artists  mounted  it  and 
the  talents  acted  in  it.  To  suggest  such  a  division  of 
labor  is  perhaps  unfair  t"  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation :  for  the  brains  and  intelligence  seem  to  be  gen- 
erously distributed  throughout  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Theatre  Guild. 

At  any  rate,  full  credit  ought  to  be  gi\-en  to  the 
director,  Rollo  Peters,  who  not  only  provided  the  one 
setting — the  kitchen  of  John  Ferguson's  mortgaged 
farm — laut  acted  the  part  of  David  Ferguson ;  to  ]\Iiss 


111  "John  1-crguson"  Ihc  scene  is  inliiiiatc  and  the  play  throbs  tcith  poiyiuiiil  fcclinys.     Tlirc 

of  the  chief  characters  are  pictured  Iiere:  Ih'len  Freeman  as  Hannah,  .lugustin  Duncan,  a 

Jolin  Feri/nson  and  Helen   ll'cstley  as  his  zi'ife. 


Helen  I-'reeman  for  her  magnificent  acting  as  Hannah 
— her  simulation  of  the  assaulted  hysterical  girl  will 
be  recalled  in  any  future  discussion  of  great  American 
acting:  to  Dudley  Digges  who  presented  such  a  mag- 
nificently   realistic    portrait    of    her    C(.i\\ardl_\-    suitor; 

to  .\ugustin 
Duncan,  Sid- 
ney Herbert 
and  the  rest  of 
the  splendid  en- 
semble. 

It  is  a  proper 
jilace  to  com- 
mend here  an- 
other splendid 
artist  practical- 
ly introduced  to 
New  York  bv 
the  Theatre 
1  luild.  That  is 
IVancis  Brugu- 
K-re,  the  San 
Irancisco  pho- 
tographer, who 
is  a  true  artist 
in  his  profes- 
sion. Y'ears  of 
forced  gazing 
upon  the  abom- 
i  n  a  b  1  e  flash- 
lights taken  of 
the  theatrical 
productions  have  created  considerable  impatience  and 
irritation  with  the  usual  theatrical  photograph.  !Mr. 
Bruguiere's  picture  of  the  Theatre  Guild  protluctions 
must  mark  the  inauguratiou  of  a  new  era  in  this 
field. 

In  place  of  those  crudely  lighted  distortions  of  the 
commercial  photographer,  who  seems  to  possess  the 
peculiar  power  of  destroying  all  values  in  color  and 
atmos])here,  Francis  Bruguiere  presents  a  faithful  re- 
production of  the  spirit  of  the  play.  We  are  able, 
fortunately,  to  present  one  of  his  studies  of  "John 
Ferguson"  on  this  page. 


ENGLAND'S  GARDEN  OF  ROSES 

//  lias  been  anmiunced  that  one  of  the  English  memorials  to  their  heroic  dead  'niill  lake  the  fonii  of  a  Rose 
Garden,  a  beautiful  and  tender  thought  that  might  well  be  followed  by  every  coininunity  in  this  country.  The 
follozving  sonnet  by  I.  May,  entitled  "In  Memory,"  inspired  by  it.  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
"Sunday  Times."  Exquisite  are  the  lines — "The  fragrance  of  each  opening  floze'r  shall  be  Their  names  new 
given  to  the  echoing  wind." 


MORE  than  the  record  cut  in  mouM'ring  stone 
Shall  be  the  witness  of  the  living  bloom, 
Memorial  of  that  great  host  unknown, 

Whose  passing  has  made  beautiful  the  tomb. 


WHITE  for  their  youth  ;  the  crimson  and  the  gold 
For  blazoned  glory  of  their  offering; 
For  them  that  wait,  the  first-spring  bud  shall  hold 
Unchanging  promise  of  their  deathless  spring. 


SUMMER  on  summer  shall  the  long  years  see 
Within  each  rose  some  memor\'  enshrined, 
The  fragrance  of  each  opening  flow'r  shall  be 

Their  names  new  given  to  the  echoing  wind. 
True  memory  of  their  immortal  hour, 
The  flow'r  of  England  writ  in  England's  flow'r. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^^^ 


A  R  TS    :in.l    I)  F,  rOR  AT  I  n\ 


.  /  /iiii-  f'ircr  of  early  Jacohriiii  dcsiijn.  ivilli 
dual  f<^.tsihililics,  console  and  (lalf-lcfi. 


A  Fe\^  Interesting 
Furniture  Suggestions 

I  he  pieces  shoK'u  on  this  pat/c  ore  nil  of 
modern  moke,  and  Akts  &  UixdKATKiN, 
lliroui/li  ilx  Sen'ice  Department,  will  In- 
very  (/lad  to  furnish  readers  rvith  informa- 
tion or  adz-ice  relative  to  these  pieces,  or  to 
any  furnishini/  problem  invok'inij  the  choice 
of  furniture,  fabrics,  rui/s  and  decorative 
accessories.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write — the 
Service  Department  is  conducted  for  the 
readers'  benefit. 


I  III-  table  shoum  al  the  left,  with  gate-lcif 
nf'encd.  forming  an  octagonal  lable-lnp. 


Increasingly  f>ofular  for  the 
studio,  the  li'Ang-room  or 
library  is  the  long,  sturdy 
table  of  the  "refectory"  tyfe. 
■ti'ith  benches  on  either  side. 
With  end-benches,  this  tyfe  of 
table  is  often  used  for  the  in- 
formal dining-room. 

A     small    chair-side     table     of 

modified     Italian      design,     in 

beautifully  finished  7ialnul. 


Chests,  the  earliest  of  all  furniture  forms,  are  now  enjoying 
a  new  fofularity,  because  they  combine  many  practical  pur- 
poses luith   their  excellent  decoratii-e  values. 


Such  dignified  and  admirably  decorative  character  is  seldom 

seen   in   an   all-'ajood  cabinet.     This   is  a   piece   of   unusually 

distinguished  appearance. 
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BETTER  FURNISHINGS  FOK  BETTER  HOMES 

Dr.  Haney   Addresses   National  Convention  of 
Decorative  Arts  and  Industries,  New  York  City 


"    A     AI  ERIC  AN   taste   and   American   goods   to   supply 

/-\  that  taste  are  getting  better,  but  tliere  is  oppor- 
tunit}'  for  marked  advance  in  both  directions," 
said  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Decorative  Arts  and  Industries,  addressing  four 
hundred  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  opening  the  first 
annual  convention  of  the  association  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
"The  war,"  continued  the  speaker,  "lias  given  the  American 
people  anew  and  broader  meaning  of  the  word  'cooperation.' 
It  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  art  industries  of  America 
sense  this  meaning  and  can  apply  it  to  the  upbuilding  of 
trade.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a  united  effort  at  raising 
the  standards  of  taste  of  the  American  homemaker  and 
the  standards  of  production  of  the  American  manufacturer." 

No  lesson  which  the  war  has  given  to  trade  is  plainer  than 
this  lesson  of  cooperation.  "Joint  action,"  "team  work," 
"united  service,"  have  all  acquired  a  new  significance  as 
they  have  been  seen  operatmg  in  a  hundred  fields  of  in- 
dustry. If  these  industries  can  work  together  for  success 
in  war,  why  not  together  for  success  in  peace.  The  lesson 
has  been  on  a  huge  scale.  Its  results  are  known  by  all.  The 
cooperative  spirit  has  been  quickened  over  the  entire  country. 
.\re  there  not  merchants  and  manufacturers  far-sighted 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  this  uni\-ersal  interest,  and 
to  utilize  it  in  a  great  mo\ement  for  the  betterment  of 
society  of  trade? 

The  National  .Association  of  Decorative  Arts  and  In- 
dustries has  been  created  to  meet  the  post-war  situation.  It 
is  founded  on  the  belief  that  joint  action  may  be  brought 
about  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the 
industrial  arts.  It  seeks,  definitely,  the  two  ends  named : 
to  raise  standards  of  taste  in  home  furnishing  and  to  raise 
standards  of  production  on  the  part  of  our  art  industries. 

In  raising  standards  of  taste  it  holds  that  a  large  number 
of  forces  hitherto  scattered  and  independent  may  be  brought 
together  and  made  to  work  toward  a  definite  end.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  to  ally  themselves  with  women's 
clubs,  betterment  societies,  libraries,  museums  and  schools, 
in  order  that  pride  in  better  furnishing  may  be  fostered 
and  stimulated. 

The   Home   Maker  Judged  by   Her   Home 

No  appeal  reaches  a  wider  audience  than  one  which  in- 
vokes a  keener  interest  in  the  home.  Twenty  millions  of 
American  homes  serve  to  house  our  hundred  million  in- 
habitants. Each  of  these  homes  is  a  potential  center  in 
which  the  movement  for  better  furnishings  may  be  carried 
forward.  More  than  a  hundred  trades  cater  to  these  homes, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  trades  should  therefore  lend  their 
aid  to  carry  forward  the  society's  service. 

Our  standards  of  taste  in  woman's  dress  have  reached 
high  levels.  The  American  woman  is  held  to  be  the  best- 
dressed  in  the  world.  She  realizes  that  her  taste  is  judged 
by  her  dress.  No  long  step  is  required  to  show  her  that  the 
home-maker  is  as  truly  judged  by  the  taste  displayed  in  her 
home.  While  not  long,  this  will  be  an  impressive  step  for- 
ward. Once  the  great  mass  of  American  women  decide  that 
their  homes  shall  declare  their  good  taste,  there  will  come 
a  forward  movement  in  the  art  trades  such  as  these  trades 
liave  never  known. 


Raising  Standards  of  Production 

The  second  purpose  of  the  National  Association  is  stated 
as  a  desire  to  raise  the  standards  of  production  on  the  part 
of  industrial  art  manufacturers.  This  does  not  mean  that 
certain  manufacturers  have  not  already  attained  high 
standards.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  throughout  the 
country  the  education  of  makers  of  home  furnishings  must 
be  increasingly  directed  toward  refinement  of  their  designs 
and  advancement  of  their  technical  processes. 

In  some  directions  we  have  already  gone  far.  Indeed, 
within  the  last  year  textiles  have  been  woven  in  our  own 
country  which  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  best 
products  of  European  looms.  Similarly,  we  have  long  made 
furniture  which,  both  in  quantity  production  and  in  in- 
dividual pieces,  contrasts  favorably  with  that  produced  by 
foreign  makers.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  in 
many  ways  we  lack  in  the  arts  of  design.  Numbers  of  our 
designers  have  been  trained  in  foreign  fields,  and  we  have 
never  developed  industrial  art  schools  properly  equipped 
to  turn  out  designers  for  our  own  industries.  Too  much 
of  our  work  is  copied  and  our  designers  have  not  learned 
how  to  develop  fresh  forms  through  study  of  original  ma- 
terial in  our  museums,  and  in  the  great  book  of  motifs 
wJiich  Nature  spreads  before  us. 

It  stands  as  an  a.xiom  of  this  society  that  any  one  activity 
that  helps  develop  interest  in  better  home-furnishings  helps 
all  other  agents  working  toward  the  same  end.  Thus  those 
who  make  fine  furniture  and  arouse  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  many  to  possess  it,  aid  in  their  way  those  who  make  fine 
hangings  and  fine  carpets,  and  also  aid  those  who  furnish 
the  china  and  silver  which  go  into  the  finely  furnished  room. 

One  home-maker  has  her  interest  developed  in  one  way 
and  another  in  a  different  way,  but  the  interest  once  created 
leads  both  to  better  and  still  better  decorations  in  many 
different  lines.  Every  one  knows  the  effect  upon  the  house- 
holder of  introducing  a  single  good  piece  of  furniture  into 
a  room  otherwise  badly  furnished.  The  pride  in  that  which 
is  good  has  acted  in  innumerable  cases  to  cause  the  re- 
decoration  of  a  room,  and  e\'en  the  refurnishing  of  an  entire 
home,  as  standards  of  taste  ha\'e  been  raised. 

Style  Madness 

In  many  ways  our  mainifacturers  have  still  to  raise  their 
own  standards  of  taste.  Often  in  the  past  they  have  con- 
fused novelty  with  excellence  and  have  attempted  to  capture 
markets  by  the  creation  of  bizarre  and  unusual  forms.  This 
is  style  madness.  It  is  an  effort  to  achie\e  originality  not 
by  adherence  to  the  principles  which  make  for  fine  design, 
but  by  an  attempt  to  stampede  the  public  into  purchasing 
furnishings  which  are  bound  to  become  a  burden  to  the 
eye.  The  history  of  the  art  trades  is  filled  with  lamentable 
stories  of  store  houses  filled  with  "out  of  date"  styles,  of 
capital  locked  up  or  lost  forever  in  material  which  had 
its  brief  day  in  the  market  and  then  ceased  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser. 

Better  standards  of  taste  in  the  home  can  only  proceed 
through  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  learned 
the  fundamental  lessons  of  what  makes  for  better  taste  in 
the  manufactured  product.  When  this  lesson  is  learnetl, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  American  designers. 
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ART    IN    EUROPE 

(t  i>i]in\ui-(l  Jrnni  pthjc  115) 

ail  A,  wiiili-  a  H,  conrcalci!  Iifhiiic!  a  wall,  looks  cynirall\ 
oil.  Surely  this  l-'iitiirist  exhibition  lived  iij)  to  its  inten- 
lioii  of  heiiij;  amusiiii;.  To  jmlj^e  it  from  the  esthetic  ])oiiit 
>'f  \  iew  would  he  another  matter,  tlionj^jh  there  is  no  iloiiht 
of  its  social  siKiiiticance.  The  only  reservation  to  l)c  made 
is  that  the  I'litnrists  are  not  jicrhaps  as  new  as  they  think 
they  are.  Xovclty  is  certainly  one  of  the  prerc<niisitcs  of 
the  modern  artist.  lUit  the  novelty  of  one  artist  shnnlrl  not 
become  the  convention  of  another.  .\s  PanI  l)T)lan  has 
|)ointcd  ont.  there  was  n<i  lack  of  academism  in  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Cova  palleries.  These  I'litnrists  seemed  more 
interested,  as  so  many  other  artists  of  to-flay.  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  said  a  thinp  than  in  what  they  have 
to  say.  They  sacrifice  the  im|y>rtant  to  the  accessory.  The 
fjreat  creative  jjeiiiuses  have  always  pot  lievoivl  {|ncstions 
of  techni(|ne.  However,  one  must  admire  the  l"'utiirists  for 
the  energy  and  tiniiiiess  of  their  lom  ictions. 

Britain's  Art  Critics  Carry  On 

IT  was  the  consensns  of  critical  as  well  as  pofmlar  opinion 
that  the  Royal  Academy  show  in  I.onrlon  this  year — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  John  .Sargent's  "Gassed" — 
was  a  dull  show.  .\s  Charles  Marriott  pointe<I  out  in  the 
Outlook,  the  Royal  .\cademy  seems  to  have  a  preference 
for  literature  to  paiiitiiij;-  "The  liest  in  the  Academy  is 
ijenerally  a  very  ijood  picture  in  what  may  Ix;  called  its 
moral  tone:  while  the  worst  is  only  an  ill-judjjed  exercise 
in  paiiuinj^."  Mr.  Marriott  makes  an  interesting  distinc- 
tion between  "i)icture"  and  "painting":  "The  distinction 
that  1  make  for  my  own  convenience  is  to  call  some  paint- 
ings and  others  pictures.  Like  any  other  distinction,  it 
must  not  be  pushed  to  extremity,  and  every  now  and  then 
I  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  say  whether  a  particular  work 


was  a  picture  r.r  a  painting:  but  it  is  at  least  as  valid — 
though  different  in  kind — as  the  now  gcnerallv  accepted 
flistinction  between  the  novel  and  the  'story"  in  fiction. 
.Not  that  it  ap|ilies,  here,  to  what  is  called  'stf)ry'  in  jnc- 
tures:  for  it  is  e<iually  valid  in  landscape  as  in  subject 
pictures,  and  the  paintings  by  Mr.  Grciffenhagcn.  Mr.  Ols- 
son.  and  Mr.  I"raini)ton  have  'stories.' 

"What  it  amounts  to  is  that  the  works  that  I  call  jHcturcs 
are  <lone  principally  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and  the 
works  that  I  call  paintings  are  done  principally  with  refer- 
ence to  paint.  It  sounds  simple,  but  it  means  a  lot.  Some 
jiictures,  and  not  bad  one,  either,  von  can  discuss  onlv  in 
terms  of  the  subject.  Hut  an  illustration  may  help  to  make 
it  clearer.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Sargent's 
'Gassed'  was  not  a  painting,  but  the  moment  you  compare 
it  with  'Pulvis  et  I'mbra.'  by  Mr.  Bayes.  you  see  that,  apart 
from  the  difference  in  subject,  they  are  not  reallv  com- 
parable. One  is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  subject  and  the 
other  in  terms  of  paint.  So  far  as  is  jiossible.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent has  ignored  the  wall  to  which  his  picture  is  tf)  be  ap- 
plied, while  Mr.  Bayes  has  made  it  his  first  consiflcration. 
Mr.  Sargent's  picture  is  related  to  architectural  surround- 
ings only  by  its  frame,  while  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bayes 
architectural  sunnindings  are  implied  in  e\ery  touch.  One 
is  concerned  only  with  the  representation  of  nature,  and 
the  other  tackles  the  prf)l)lems  of  art. 

"In  going  round  the  .Academy — aivl  most  other  exhibi- 
tions— it  will  be  convenient  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind. 
There  are  pictures  and  there  are  paintings,  and  you  can't 
really  judge  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
.Academy,  though  interested  in  |)ictures.  has  only  an  open 
mind  alunit  painting:  so  that  the  admission  to  its  exhibition 
of  works  like  'Pulvis  ct  Umbra'  must  be  counted  unto  it 
for  a  virtue." 
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i^n      CHINA  AND    GLASS       t-^i 


FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

WEDGWOOD.  ■NINGPO"  DESIGN,  IN  OPEN-STOCK 
BREAKFAST,  TEA  AND  DINNER  SERVICES 


FOUNDED  1887 

9S1I  EAST  37^^STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


?wt       CHINA  AND    GLASS       f^i 


MTH  its  beautiful  lines,  its  exquisite  tonal  quality 
and  its  dual  capacity   as    a   perfect  Grand    for 
manual  playing,  the 

I^CHe'BACH 

'^Tlager  Qnmd  P I  AN  O 

can  be  changed  instantly    into    an    instrument    which    even 
a    person    without    musical    knowledge   can    play   correctly. 

r  ,  KRANICH   &   BACH  -     , 

Convenient  Catalooue 

Terms  of  235  East  23rd  Street  Sent  on 

Payment.  ^EW   YORK   CITY  Request. 


THE  standard  of  the  usual  Royal  Academy  show  is  so 
low,  declares  Mr.  Dell  in  the  London  Nation,  that  any 
painting  which  is  not  smooth  looks  good,  and  any  which 
has  more  than  that  negative  quality  looks  like  a  master- 
piece. But  as  for  Mr.  Sargent's  two  discussed  canvases, 
"Gassed"  and  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilson,  this  critic — who 
has  perhaps  been  spoiled  by  his  lengthy  residence  in  Paris 
— does  not  agree  with  the  enthusiasts.  To  Mr.  Dell  the 
great  Sargent  canvas  seems  a  complete  failure,  and  he  says 
so :  "The  painter  has  begun  with  a  decorative  conception 
and  proceeded  to  treat  it  realistically,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  successful  neither  as  a  naturalist  reproduction  of  the 
horrors  of  war  nor  as  a  symbolical  representation.  The 
composition  shows  no  sense  of  design  and  no  imagination, 
and  the  picture  is  not  even  well  painted.  Mr.  Sargent  has 
never  been  a  great  artist,  but  he  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
effective  painter;  there  is  no  sign  of  his  former  mastery  of 
the  brush  in  this  smooth  painting.  It  is  equally  lacking  in 
Ills  dull,  weak  portrait  of  President  Wilson,  in  which  the 
lack  of  that  psychological  insight  which  Mr.  Sargent  has 
never  possessed  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  brilliancy 
iif  technique  and  superficial  truth.  The  Italian  landscape 
is  in  every  way  the  best  of  the  five  pictures  shown  by  I\Ir. 
Sargent  this  year." 

MORE  interesting  than  the  Royal  Academy  show,  it 
seems,  has  been  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Group, 
an  exhibition  dominated  l)y  the  young  modernists,  Duncan 
Grant  and  Mark  Gertler.  In  fact,  the  exhibition  so  im- 
pressed Clive  Bell  that  he  rashly  declared  in  the  coluinns  of 
the  rejuvenated  Afhcnacinii  that  there  were  not  above  a 
dozen  scandalously  bad  pictures  in  the  whole  show.  "Of 
the  rest,  almost  any  one  transplanted  into  Burlington  House 
or  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  would  appear  interesting  and  dis- 
tinguished." The  democratic  spirit  of  the  London  group 
is  indicated  l)y  the  fact  that  neither  Mr.  Grant  nor  Mr. 
Gertler  haxe  been  "starred"  :  "The  almost  aggressively  good 
taste  of  the  committee,  which  aims  at  producing,  and  has. 
in  fact,  produced,  a  uniform  and  harmonious  effect,  will 
permit  no  suspicion  of  window-dressing.  The  two  places 
of  honor — the  centres  of  the  end  walls — have  not  been 
alloted  to  the  clous  of  the  exhibition,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  the  entering  visitor  a  thrill  of  excited 
surprise  and  admiration.  .  .  . 

"If  the  hanging  of  this  exhibition  had  bc;;n  mine,  my 
weakness  for  reclame  would  probablv  ha\c  induced  me  to 
allot  one  place  of  honor  to  Mr.  Gertler's  'Ballet,'  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Duncan  Grant's  'Design.'  I  should  have 
wanted  to  impress  on  the  public  that  here,  at  last,  we  had 
in  England  two  young  painters  with  a  promise  of  real 
greatness  about  them.  Anyone,  I  admit,  who  has  seen  Mr. 
Gertler's  original  drawing  for  this  picture  may  be  disap- 
pointed. The  painting  is  not  so  good  as  the  drawing.  My 
notion  is  that  Mr.  Gertler,  wishing  to  alter  the  forms,  found 
that  the  new  composition  did  not  come  so  kindly  as  the  old. 
He  had  to  struggle  with  his  paint ;  he  labored  his  picture, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  is  a  trifle  heavy." 

Restoring  the  Louvain  Library 

SINCE  the  absolute  destruction  by  the  Germans  of  the 
Louvain  library  in  1914,  steps  for  the  reconstruction 
lia\e  gone  steadily  forward.  It  will  be  recalled  that  no 
time  was  lost  in  this  great  work.  The  actual  work  was 
started  in  the  winter  of  1914-15.  A  full  report  of  the 
work,  along  with  an  account  of  the  university  and  its 
famous  library,  is  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  John  Ry- 
lands  Library,  Manchester,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
American  art  and  book  lovers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  America  has  offered  the  greatest  aid  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  great  Belgian  library.  Among  others  are  great  inii- 
versities — the  University  of   Aberdeen,    for  example,   has 
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n'wvw  6.1.1  volumes— and  als<i  ".stniKKlinfj  students."  wlui 
liavc  Riven  single  volumes  while  I!el),'inni  was  still  in  tlie 
power  of  tlie  invaders,  and  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  its 
most  famous  university  were  exiled  from  their  homes. 
\ow  the  university  lias  just  been  reo|>ened.  It  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  hy  the  curl  of  the  year  tlie  wlmlc 
of  the  departments  will  he  in  full  working,  with  their  usii  . 
complement  of  .V(KK>  students.  The  most  fjcnerous  oHi 
has  recently  come  from  ,\nierica.  and  been  ^lailly  accepti 
by  the  university,  to  rebuild  the  library  accordiu),'  to  d( 
sij,'ns  embodyimj  the  results  of  the  best  iinxlern  experience. 
The  need,  however,  for  a  working,'  library,  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  is  urjjcnt.  Whatever  is  done  toward  restorin;.; 
the  library  will  not  alTect  in  the  slij,'litcst  decree  the  liabilitv 
of  the  tiermans  to  make  com|»ensation  for  the  damage  thev 
ilid.  The  university  at  Louvain  will  ref|uire  every  penny 
that  can  be  obtained  from  that  source,  whether  others 
make  vohintarv  .i;ifts  in  addition  or  not.  The  work  of  com- 
|)lete  restoration  may  take  years:  meanwhile,  it  wrmld  be 
of  the  >j'C'i'<"^t  advantage  to  the  university  to  receive  at 
once  a  vvell-arran|i,'ed  liluary  representative  specially  of 
science  and  learninK-  As  an  expression  of  sym])atbv.  too, 
with  those  who  have  sufFere<l  coming  from  tluise  who  a]i- 
preciate  their  work,  such  a  gift  made  now  would  lie  invalu- 
able. How  great  reason  there  is  for  such  an  expression 
may  be  reali/re<l  when  we  think  of  the  case  of  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  Louvain  who  returned  to  his  home  to 
find  the  results  of  years  of  patient  research  had  been  utterlv 
and  dcliberalelv  destroyed.  He  ilied  in  England  among 
friends  anxious  to  help,  but  the  verdict  of  one  who  knew 
him  well — "il  est  iiiort  d'nii  co-ur  brise" — shows  what  such 
a  loss  meant  to  liim. 

Tt  is  best  to  <|uote  the  worrls  of  the  bulletin  itself  to  show 
what  can  be  done  by  those  who  desire  to  join  in  this  \vf)rk. 

"In  order  to  obviate  any  needless  duplication  of  gifts  and 
also  that  a  selection  of  those  which  arc  suitable  for  the 
L'nivcrsity  Library  mav  be  made,  would-be  contributors  are 
retpicsted  to  send  lists  of  the  books  tliev  arc  willing  to  offer 
to:  'The  Librarian  of  the  John  Rvlands  Library,  Manches- 
ter." or  to  'The  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords.  London. 
S.  \\'..'  who  will  collate  the  lists  with  the  register  of  books 
already  presented,  writes  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  vol- 
umes, and  ask  tlicm  to  be  forwardcl  to  the  'John  RvlamN 
Library.  Manchester.'  where  the  new  library  is  in  present 
formation." 

Ls  it  too  much  to  hope  that  bv  the  generosity  of  univer- 
sities and  other  learned  societies,  of  publishers,  and  of  pri- 
vate donors,  the  collection  already  formed  will  within  the 
next  few  months  be  doubled,  and  that  bv  the  fifth  anniver- 
<arv  of  the  destruction  of  the  Louvain  Library — .\ngust  2.^. 
1*)1Q — a  no  doubt  comparatively  small  but  reallv  useful 
library,  dulv  arrangefl  and  catalogued,  may  be  presented  t«i 
the  authorities  of  the  reconstituted  universitv  at  Louvain. 
with  a  list  of  the  donors  who  have  thus  shown  their  prac- 
tical svmiiatliy.  and  that  the  nucleus  of  a  new  library  mav 
be  formed?  Bv  the  heln  of  others  it  will  be  afterwards 
extended  and  ultimatelv  housed  in  the  fine  buildings  which 
will  be  provided  by  the  magnificent  gift  from  our  own 
country. 

DECORATIVE    TEXTILES 
(Continued  from  page  119) 

the  illustrations  of  this  article  show  an  antique  Italian 
brocade,  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  modern  American  re- 
production, woven  by  an  American  silk  mill.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  Industrial  Art  the  significance  of  this  lies  mainly 
on  the  technical  side.  It  means  that  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing as  fine  textiles  as  can  be  had  from  Europe,  and 
suggests  that  an  appreciation  of  fine  historic  design  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  is  built  the  ability  to  design. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  PHONOGRAPH  DONE  FOR  YOU? 

{Continued  from  page  120) 

was — shall  I  say  temperamental!  Said  he:  "If  this  blanked 
thing  goes  off  its  nut  again  (the  spring  came  uncoiled)  I'm 
going  to  pitch  it  out  into  the  mud."  We  thought  he  was 
joking,  but  at  the  next  thump  he  started  with  it  through  the 
door,  only  to  be  caught  by  us  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and 
the  whole  eight  of  us  went  down  in  a  grand  struggle  to  save 
it,  a  struggle  that  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  German  shell 
which  made  a  crater  of  our  dugout! 

Hence  for  me  the  phonograph  has  been  a  life  saver  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  absolutely  "sold"  on  its 
value  to  mankind!  Why  shouldn't  I  be?  Have  I  not  heard 
it  under  romantic  southern  skies  used  to  serenade  the  soul- 
ful but  voiceless  one's  beloved?  Have  I  not  danced  and 
supped  and  dreamed  under  its  magic?  Have  not  you? 
But  aside  from  these  simple  pleasures — there  is  a  mission 
in  the  world  for  this  fourth  dimension  of  music.  A  mis- 
sion that  is  being  magnificently  fulfilled.  In  these  days  of 
talk  of  Leagues  of  Nations  it  is  good  to  remember  that 
"Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind."  and  that  "of 
all  the  arts,  great  music  is  the  art  to  raise  the  soul  above 
all  earthly  storms."  It  is  questionable  whether  any  other  art 
has  had  so  widespread  an  influence  on  a  single  generation, 
as  has  music  through  the  phonograph :  whether  education 
and  taste  have  had  such  an  impetus  by  any  other  medium : 
if  so  great  a  diversity  of  expressions  in  art  have  ever  been 
assembled  by  one  method.  Until  the  phonograph  appeared 
how  manv  Occidentals  knew  the  existence  of  rhythm  in 
Chinese  music  ?  How  many  W^estern  musicians  knew  what 
the  perfect  fifth  in  East  Indian  melody  was? 

"Wilt  thou  love  music?  Hark!  Apollo  plays,"  and  not 
onlv  do  twenty  caged  nightingales  sing,  but  the  earth's 
music  sings  and  its  voice  speaks  for  us. 
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NEW  METHODS  AND  APPLIANCES  THAT 
SAVE  TROUBLE 

Removing  wall-paper,  especially  where  there  are  a  number 
of  layers  to  be  taken  off,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
jobs  painters  and  decorators  have  to  contend  with.  It  means 
great  loss  of  time  and  expenditure  of  labor,  besides  causing 
an  enormous  amount  of  dirt.  This  difficulty  is  now  elimi- 
nated by  using  steam,  and  it  penetrates  paper  up  to  five 
thicknesses  almost  instantly.  Moreover  this  new  device  will 
generate  sufficient  steam  within  ten  minutes  to  start  remov- 
ing the  paper,  and  costs  only  three  cents  an  hour  to  operate 
and  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  four. 

It  consists  of  a  one-gallon  kerosene  furnace  with  steam 
generator  of  three-gallon  capacity  equipped  with  pressure 
gauge,  fittings,  one  15-ft.  length  of  steam  hose  and  two 
steam  covers  of  different  sizes.  The  steam  covers  are  fur- 
nished with  rubber  rims  which  hold  them  tight  to  the  walls 
and  prevent  waste  or  loss  of  steam.  This  is  particularly 
important  where  walls  are  uneven.  It  is  claimed  that  five 
thicknesses  of  paper,  oily  and  painted  over  in  many  places, 
were  removed  from  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  12x12 
in  two  hours. 

Sanitary  Smoking  Rooms 

Medical  men  agree  that  the  saliva  is  a  carrier  of  disease 
germs.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  plush  and  similar 
fabrics  are  not  the  best  materials  available  for  seats  in 
smoking  cars  and  smoking  rooms  in  public  or  pri\ate  places. 
It  absorbs  and  cannot  be  readily  cleaned. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  material  for  seat  upholstery 
is  now  on  the  market.  It  is  sanitary  because  it  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  without  injury 
to  the  material  itself.  It  consists  of  a  strong,  durable  cotton 
fabric  base,  made  in  duplication  of  all  the  leather  grains. 
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Decorations 
Furni  t  ure 


Factory 
13lhto  19th  St.,  Ave.C 


ANTIQUE  SPINET 
A   Large  Collection  of  Antiques  and   Reproductions 


Draperies 
Antiques 


Paris 

13   Faub'g 

Poissonniere 


Gielow  &  Orr  — 


Naval   Architects,   Engineers 
and   Brokers. 

Plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates furnished  for  construc- 
tion, alterations  and  repairs. 

Large  list  of  Yachts  for  sale, 
charter  or  exchange ;  also  com- 
mercial vessels. 

Designers  of  the  steam  Yacht 


52  Broadway 


New  York 


Telephone:   4673  Broad 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 


FR.WK   ALV.AH   PARSONS,   Pres. 


SUSAN   F.   BISSELL,  Secretary 


Opens  Sept.    11th 

Revised,  enlarged  practical  cours- 
es in  interior  Decoration,  Poster 
and  Display  Advertising,  Cos- 
tume, Stage  and  Textile  Design. 
Teachers'  Training  and  Saturday 
Courses. 

NEW  PROFESSIO.NAL  COURS- 
ES—  DOMESTIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN.  Ten  departments: 
ttiirty  instructors:  diplomas  and 
assistance  in  securing  positions. 
Write  for  information  to 

2239  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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should  be  planned  tor  with  as  much  thought  and 
discrimination  as  you  have  given  to  the  building  of 
your  home  and  its  interior  furnishings.  In  arranging 
for  these  warm  weather  necessities  you  can  obtain 
smartness  of  appearance  as  well  as  durability  by  ordering 

"CURTINMADE"    AWNINGS 

They  are  absolutely  color  fast  and  give  the  utmost  in  weav 
Made -TO-  Order 

awnings  improve  the  appearance  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  your 

country  home,  apartment  or  place  of  business. 

Representative  will  call  anywhere  tn  thericivity  of  New  York 

Phone:  Broad  6006  Write  Dept.  D 


John  C^rtin 

CORPORATION 


46  48  FRONT  ST 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sails — tents — flags    and 


Makers  of 

'CURTINMADE" 

kinds  of  canvas  goods  for  marine  use 


Shiiiijicd   li'dlls  and  Brick   Chiiniu-ys  fiiiishrd  zcilh   Calu^l's   Old 

Vvginia  White.    Roof  stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Slain. 

John  Russell  Puf-c.  Archilcct.  Xcic  Tori:. 

Cabot's   Old    Virginia   White 

For  Shingles,  Siding,  Bricks,  Stucco  or  Concrete 

As  Brilliant  and  Salt  as  IVew  Whitewash,  and  as  Durable  as  Paint 

The  handsome  old  white  country-house  has  come  l.iack  to  its 
leadership  and  Old  \'irginia  White  is  the  one  perfect  e.xterior 
finish   for  it. 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

Preserve  and  Beautify 

They  are  made  of  refined  Creosote,  which  penetrates  and  pre- 
serves the  shingles,  and  the  heautiful  colors  —  moss-greens, 
hungalow-browns,  silver-grays,  etc.  —  harmonize  perfectly  willi 
the  foliage  and  are  lastingly  satisfying. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  couiilry.     Send 
for  Stained  wood  samples  and    name   of   nearest   a/ient. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  14  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


POST-WAR    ART    NEWS    FROM    ENGLAND    AND 
FRANCE 

INTERESTING  as  well  as  amusing  is  the  gossip  from 
abroad  as  to  how  the  I'Tench  and  English  pubHcs  are 
receiving  the  changes  made  in  the  Eouvre  and  the  National 
Gallery.  Early  in  the  war  l)i)th  museinns  were  stripped  of 
their  treasures.  Indeed  everything  that  could  be  handled 
was  hid  from  Teuton  destruction.  On  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  begun,  attended 
by  a  general  housecleaning  in  both  places  that  seemingly 
has  aroused  a  variety  of  emotions. 

The  Lou\re  has  been  made  as  bright  as  paint,  soap  and 
water  and  muscle  can  make  it.  .American  lovers  of  its 
glories  will  be  glad  to  know  that  at  least  da  Vinci  has  a 
gallerv  to  himself:  that  the  crystals  and  ivories  are  as- 
sembled; that  Mona  Lisa  can  be  got  near.  Yet  what  in- 
terests us  most  here  is,  that  the  French  people  are  delighted 
at  the  change,  while  the  English  public  is  torn  with  differ- 
ence of  opinion  over  the  rearrangements  in  their  museum. 

Not  only  are  the  walls  criticized — these  have  all  been  re- 
decorated— Init  the  rehanging  of  the  pictures  in  new  locations 
has  come  in  for  a  storm  of  discussion,  both  for  and  against. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  those  against 
the  new  method  admit  it  is  wise,  their  claim  of  being  un- 
able to  irnd  their  old  friends  finds  considerable  backing.  All 
this  gossip  shows  that  the  European  public  has  the  courage 
to  stand  for  their  rights,  in  art  matters,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
and  mav  be  worth  our  considerate  thought. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
shows  how  the  younger  .Scotch  artists  are  handling  their 
own  situation. 

The  Glasgow  Society  of  Painters  and  Sculptors  was 
formed  onl_\-  two  months  ago  by  a  group  of  young  artists 
who  have  accepted  the  hazard  of  publicity  and  opened 
yesterday  an  exhibition  of  their  work  in  a  city  that  has  long 
been  dominated  artistically  b\-  the  Glasgow  School.  This 
inauguration  is  a  challenge — from  youth  that  has  been  war- 
tested  to  age  that  is  settled  and  cautious  in  self-content.  The 
members  of  the  new  Societx-  are  artists  who,  though  they 
have  exhibited  in  the  Scottish  Academy,  have  been  denied 
space  in  the  institution  nf  their  native  city.  A  declaration 
of  war  is  implicit  in  the  foreword  to  their  catalogue. 
"Alasters  of  older  artists,"  they  declare  bravely,  "are  not 
tlie  masters  of  their  younger  comrades.  No  more  in  art  than 
in  literature  .  .  .  do  the  idols  of  past  decades  appeal  to  the 
imaginations  of  to-tlay."  One  approaches  their  work  with 
interest. 

The  clea\'age  fmrn  older  standards  is  at  once  apparent. 
There  is  no  eccentricity  here,"  but  there  is  definitely  the 
manifestation  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  outlook.  Figure- 
[lainting  is  the  thing,  \\ith  all  its  technical  difficulty  and 
psychological  possibilities.  There  is  James  Millar  in  virile 
water-color,  taking  the  last  ounce  of  meaning  out  of  his 
subject  and  its  setting,  and  striking  with  beautiful  and 
capable  realism.  .\.  .\.  McGlashan  impresses  with  an  am- 
bitious "Susanna  and  the  Elders,"  but  pleases  more  with  a 
(leci>rative  "Landscape  and  Figures."  The  best  of  Robert 
Sivell's  work  is  not  seen,  though  his  "Portrait  of  John  B. 
Campbell,  Esq.,"  shows  much  of  his  sure  sense  of  rightness. 
James  Wood,  with  fantasies  in  tempera,  C.  Cameron  Ram- 
say in  three  opulent  portraits,  W.  Sinclair  Gordon,  modestly 
subtle  in  portrait  and  allegory,  and  Saul  Yafifie.  in  a  brilliant 
study  of  a  plaving  child,  mark  the  extent  to  which  the 
vounger  men  have  thought  in  advance  of  many  of  their 
elders.  In  a  room  apart,  James  Covvie  is  remarkable  in 
numerous  sketches,  T.  Gentleman  satirises  strongly  in  "Re- 
construction," and  J.  C.  Lamont  exhibits  a  comprehensive 
and  painstaking  vision.  The  sculjJture  disappoints,  apart 
from  a  head  by  Benno  Shotts,  a  stuily  of  a  blind  boy  b\- 
.\.  C.  Giuliani,  and  a  torsa  by  Archibald  Dawson. 
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FRANK  BRANGWYN 

(  1//-  /■  7  h'ayiiioiiJ,  the  liisliiii/iiislicd  British  journalixl 
and  iiulhor  of  that  /(;r/v  X'olutuc  of  charaitcr  sketches  "Uii- 
et'ttsorrtl  Celehrilirs."  cnnlrihiilrx  lliis  rcoilnhic  estimate  of 
I'nnih  Hnnti/wyii.  r>7i(i  has  just  heeu  elreted  Id  the  Royal 
.liddeiiiy.   til   the   l.oiidnii   "Outlook  "\ 

Bl-.IIIXI)  a  l)ii,'li  and  ratliiT  forhiddini,'  wall  in  a  street 
lilt    the    I'madway    at    I  laniiiiersniitli,    wlicre    few 
pnispeds  please  and  most  of  the  architecture  is  vile, 
stamls  one  of  those  lonij,  low  (ieorj,Man  houses,  a  few  years 
aj^o  common  in  every  older  snhmb,  against  which  the  flat 
speculator  has  waged  a  war  of  extermination. 

Ihis  hrtnsc  serves  as  dwelliiig-|)lace  and  atelier  to  Mr. 
I'"ranl<  Urangwyn.  who  has  just  Ijecome  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  one  sense  the  house  symbolizes  its 
tenant.  I'or  Mr.  I'rangwyn  owes  his  distinction  as  an 
artist  lo  a  singular  and  ha])i)y  mingling  of  intense  modern- 
ism in  externals,  with  the  faith  and  spirit  of  a  long-])ast 
time,  lie  is  a  man  of  the  middle  ages  in  trousers:  and  the 
more  really  one  because  he  has  no  positive  objection  to 
the  trousers.  Indeeil.  there  could  he  nothing  more  authen- 
tically twentietli  century  than  the  outer  man  of  Mr.  I'rang- 
wyn.  Me  is  not.  imleed.  a  topically  luiglish  figure.  The 
full,  tlorid.  bearded  face  might  well  belong  to  some  pros- 
perous I'russels  tradesman;  it  is  the  kind  of  face  one  often 
used  to  see  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  tlie  Bois  de  la  Cam- 
bre.  placid  an<l  eupeptic,  beaming  alternately  on  a  highly 
comfortable  Hock  and  a  highly  comfortal)le  wife.  [•'f)r 
Mr.  Braugwyn.  though  of  Welsh  descent,  was  Ixirn  at 
Bruges,  and  has  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  once  fat 
land  of  l^'landers.  lie  i.s  rather  the  Continental  bourgeois 
than  the  luiglish  middle-class  man.  but  with  as  little  artistic 
alTectation  as  either:  if  ever  he  were  seen  in  a  velveteen 
jacket  it  must  have  been  very  early  in  his  career,  and  his 
taste  in  ties  is  as  sober  as  a  bank  director's.  Xobody.  of 
course,  could  jjossihly  mistake  him  for  a  hank  director,  or 
forany  kind  of  business  man:  there  is  a  faint  note  of  the 
Bohemian  with  all  his  rectitude :  and  you  feel  that  he 
takes  no  real  ]o\  in  his  trouser  crease.  But  if  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  there  is  no  revolt.  Mr.  I'rangwyn  accepts  the 
convent'ons  as  be  accepts  every  other  external  of  the  twen- 
tieth century :  his  only  revenge  is  to  go  a  little  further  back 
s])iritually.  It  is  the  same  with  his  work.  He  is  content 
to  take  as  his  raw  materials  the  Hammersmith  street,  or 
the  chimnexs  of  the  nearest  power-house,  or  the  electric 
cranes  on  the  riverside.  He  does  not  regret  the  existence 
of  John  Smith,  tlie  trade-unionist,  or  complain  that  he  does 
not  spell  liimself  Jehan  and  belong  to  a  medieval  guild: 
but  uses  him.  dirty  collar,  sloppy  tweeds,  trade-unionism, 
and  all — and  somehow  gets  a  rare  dignity  out  of  him.  wliile 
telling  the  essential  truth.  Such  a  man  as  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  both  as  poet  and  painter,  remained  a  \'ictorian 
with  a  squint,  despite  his  labored  efiforts  at  archaism,  be- 
cause he  tried  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  nineteenth  century 
and  one  on  the  twelftii.  ]\[r.  Brangwyn  has  both  eyes  on 
the  twentieth,  but  his  soul  is  in  tlie  twelfth.  He  is  one  witli 
the  old  masters,  because  he  is  so  vitally  of  his  own  time. 

The  Academy  has  honored  itself  by  lionc^ring  tlie  least 
academic  of  living  artists.  But  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Brang- 
wyn feels  in  that  galley :  he  is  like  some  great  wolfhound 
on  view  among  a  lot  of  sleek  Italian  greyhounds.  His 
whole  outlook  on  art  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  average 
R.  A.'s.  The  Academy  remains  true  to  its  origin.  It  was 
founded  chiefly  with  the  view  of  giving  a  status  to  those 
wlio  supplied  a  British  demand  for  pretty  things,  or  who 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  British  aristocracy:  and  it  has 
so  little  departed  from  that  rather  servile  tradition  that  nine 
people  out  of  ten  think  of  an  Academician  as  necessarily  a 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

IN    the    days  when  the  beautiful   pieces  of  the   past  were  made, 
there  were  no  "stock  sets,"  no  great  factories,  but  e?ch  piece 
was  made  for  the  family  that  ordered  it. 

The  DANERSK  method  is  identical  with  that  of  the  past.  We 
fashion  our  furniture  from  raie  woods  in  our  dry  sheds,  and  finish 
all  pieces  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  purchaser  for  each  room. 
Because  we  have  so  organized  we  can  give  quick  deliveries. 
Beautiful  schemes  have  been  worked  out  by  us  for  almost  all  the 
imported  fabrics  available  to-day.  Make  your  selection  and  we 
will  finish  it  as  a  unified  set. 
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WATER  COLOR  paper  always  means  'What- 
man' to  me  and  a  hot  pressed  sheet  of  it 
will  stand  anything  and  defy  you  to  piit 
it  out  of  business.  I  know,  for  I've  enjoyed  using  it 
and  it's  a  good,  reliable  friend. 

"To  ask  me  what  I  think  and  know  about  'What- 
man' is  like  asking  me  what  I  know  about 
'Sterling'  or  whether  2x2=4.  They  are  in  the  same 
category.  I've  been  brought  up  to  know  that  all 
three  are  proved  facts  in  their  dif- 
ferent lines  and  all  three  can  1: 
depended  upon.  To  adverti; 
■Whatman'  it  is  only  necessary  I 
write  a  euloRv  on  ivater-color  pape 
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The  Onlv  Shade  Made  With  A  Ventilator 


Let  us  tell  you  how  VUDOR  Porch  Shades  do  more  things 
for  your  comfort,  do  them  better  and  for  less  money  per  year 
than  any  pleasure-giving  necessity  ever  made. 

1,000,000  people  who  use  them  know,  and  if  you  will  write 
us.  you  will  know,  too.  for  we  will  mail  at  once  full  particulars, 
illustrations  in  color  and  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

274  Mill  St.,  Janesville.  Wis. 
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ARTIST'S  OIL  COLORS 


Are  prepared  from  carefully  se- 
lected pigments  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  purest  oil — single  and 
double  size  tubes.  Used  and  en- 
dorsed by  leading  artists. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
prominent  artists  we  are  now  putting 
up  a  line  of  "Devoe  Artists'  Oil 
Colors"  in  studio  size  tubes. 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  etc. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  on 
Our  New  Equalized 
Spectrum  Colors. 

Color  Makers  for  over  150  years. 
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successful  painter  of  easel  pictures,  and  were  considerably 
astonished  when  an  architect  was  recently  chosen  president. 
Perhaps  not  altogether  unnaturally,  architecture  was  not 
commonly  conceived  as  an  art.  This  attitude  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  movement  now  more  than  four  hundred 
years  old.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  acutely  pointed  out  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  objects  of  art  before  and 
after  the  Renaissance.  ^Medieval  art  was  popular;  the 
blaze  of  color  inside  a  catliedral  and  the  riot  of  fantastic 
shape  outside  were  the  work  of  artists  who  had  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  in  view ;  they  were  not  meant  to  please  a  small 
and  specialized  class,  but  to  appeal  to  everybody.  They 
were  the  common  man's  gift  to  common  men.  But  with 
the  Renaissance  there  came,  by  a  variety  of  incidental 
causes,  a  change  in  feeling.  The  artist,  like  the  soldier,  be- 
came a  true  mercenary.  Art  became  an  aristocratic  and 
exclusive  concern.  Its  appeal  narrowed ;  it  forsook  the 
streets  for  the  mansions ;  it  spent  on  a  nobleman's  goblet 
the  paints  that  once  went  to  the  decoration  of  a  market 
cross.  In  succeeding  centuries  we  have  fine  landscapes, 
marvellous  portraits,  silver  work  and  faience  that  are  a 
delight  to  the  connoisseur;  but  there  is  a  definite  good-bye 
to  the  greatest  in  things  that  cannot  go  into  a  remover's 
van. 

MR.  BRANGWYN  is  truly  of  the  medievals,  because 
to  the  center  of  his  being  he  rebels  against  this  limi- 
tation of  art.  He  painted  easel  pictures  to  make  money 
and  amuse  himself ;  he  sometimes  paints  them  still  for 
amusement.  He  delights  in  etching,  which  more  than 
amuses  him.  But  his  real  heart  is  in  the  art  that  cannot 
be  kept  in  a  portfolio  or  used  to  give  a  false  note  to  a 
dining-room.  He  is,  above  rill,  and  in  the  widest  sense,  a 
decorator,  and  there  must  be  moments  in  his  life  when  he 
regrets  that  he  was  born  six  centuries  too  late  to  do  the 
Ijest  that  is  in  him.  His  imagination  glows  with  visions  of 
real  English  cities  (not  the  ordinary  aggregation  of  slum 
and  suburb),  ruled  by  men  jealous  for  their  beauty  as  well 
as  for  their  wealth,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  common 
life,  in  which  art  would  take  its  place  as  no  extraneous 
thing,  but  as  an  impulse  governing  every  corporate  activity. 
In  such  cities  it  would  indeed  be  well  that  the  chief  citizens 
should  delight  in  filling  their  houses  with  the  best  that  the 
easel  painter  could  produce;  there  is  a  legitimate  domestic 
and  intimate  side  to  art;  but  the  true  work  of  a  great  genius 
would  be,  as  in  the  distant  past,  for  Everyman :  work  which 
could  not  serve  as  gambler  counters  for  the  speculator,  or 
certificates  of  taste  for  the  millionaire,  but  would  remain 
for  centuries  a  reminder  to  citizens  of  the  glories  of  their 
past. 

It  is  the  enormous  insensibility  of  his  countrvmen  to  art 
as  a  vital  thing,  touching  life  at  all  points,  that  makes  Mr. 
Brangwyn's  considerable  world  success  not  a  little  ironical 
to  him.  There  is  a  constant  and  lucrative  market  for  the 
pictures  he  does  not  want  to  paint,  since  the  days  are  long 
past  when  a  five-pound  note  was  of  consequence  to  the  self- 
taught  artist  who  had  roughed  it  before  the  mast,  and  vaga- 
bondized it  in  many  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  But  there 
is  little  demand  in  this  country  for  the  work  he  would  like 
to  do  for  it.  With  a  half  humorous  sigh  he  will  talk  to 
you  of  proffered  foreign  commissions,  and  of  the  English 
orders  that  so  seldom  come.  England  only  wants  of  Mr. 
Brangw\n  what  Mr.  Brangwyn  does  not  want  to  do  for 
England.  The  English  shopkeeper  who  controls  our  mu- 
nicipalities probabl)'  never  heard  his  name ;  in  any  case, 
knows  him  only  as  a  picture  painter.  He  cannot  complain 
of  want  of  success.  His  name  is  respected  by  the  print 
sellers,  at  Christie's,  and  everywhere  where  pictures  are 
sold.  It  is  no  case  of  a  neglected  genius ;  only  the  sadder 
case  of  a  misused  one.  For  Frank  Brangvv3n',  properly 
employed,  might  have  filled  the  public  buildings  of  England 
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with  feasts  of  fiirm  .iinl  color  wliicli  woiiKl  have  brouglu 
lis  pilgrims  from  cvervwiierc  for  centuries  to  conic.  In- 
stead, inncli  of  liis  l)cst  work  can  only  lie  seen  abroad,  ami 
tlie  licst  of  all  remains  undone. 


ART  IN   INDUSTRY 

AMIIKK  .\X  tlccoiator.s,  arli.-l?.  manufacturers,  crafts- 
men and  distributors  will  be  interesterl  in  the  re- 
cently announced  j)lan  of  the  I'>ritisli  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  t<i  raise  and  maintain  the  standarfl  of  in- 
dustrial arts  and  crafts  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  stimulal* 
the  demaml  for  work  of  a  high  standard.  Should  not  the-t 
I'nited  States,  no  less  than  Great  Britain,  take  steps  to 
establish  an  Institute  of  Industrial  .Art?  The  British  Min- 
istry of  Ueconstruction  plans  include: 

1.  .\  permanent  exhibition  in  London  of  modern  Briiisli 
works  selected  as  reaching  a  high  stanflard  of  design,  crafts- 
manship and  manufacture.  No  sales  of  works  mechanic- 
ally ])roduced  shall  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  the 
Institute,  but  a  charge  for  space  may  be  made  against  such 
exhibits  and  an  agency  maintained  exclusively  f<>r  the  sale 
on  commission  of  original  works  and  rejilicas  wholly  pn>- 
duced  by  individual  craftsmen. 

2.  The  i>rganization  of  provincial  and  traveling  exhibi- 
tions of  a  similar  cliaracter,  eitlicr  diiccth-  or  in  c^-opi-ra- 
tion  witii  other  organizations. 

3.  'ilie  development  of  macliinery  I'^r  i)ringing  design- 
ers and  art  workers  into  closer  touch  witli  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  others. 

4.  The  establisliment  of  a  Bureau  of  Information, 
whereby — 

((7)  The  public  may  obtain  particulars  of  the  shops 
where  they  can  obtain  the  works  they  desire. 

(&)  The  distributor  may  l)e  brought  into  touch  with 
the  manufacturer. 

(c)  The  manufacturer  may  i.c  introduced  to  new 
markets. 

((/)  \'isitors  and  wholesale  Iniyers  from  abroad  may 
obtain  trustworthy  information  on  all  questions 
of  industrial  art. 

5.  A  Purcliase  Fund,  which  it  is  hoped  the  Treasury 
will  provide  to  secure  for  the  State  works  of  outstanding 
merit  exhibited  at  the  Institute. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  under  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  an  Industrial  Art  Commission  to  promote — 

(a)  The  initiation  and  encouragement  of  research, 
experimental  and  other  work  germane  to  the  ob- 
jects above  indicated:  and  the  award  of  grants 
for  conducting  such  work  and  the  provision  of 
scholarships. 

(b)  Propaganda  work,  especially  by  means  of  the 
journals  and  other  facilities  afforded  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  and  allied  societies. 

These  are  great  schemes,  but  however  devoted  may  be 
the  promoters,  and  however  hard  they  may  work,  the  suc- 
cess of  all  their  efforts  will  depend  upon  the  people's  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  them.  When  the  people  really  believe 
that  for  prosperity  and  well-being  art  is  indispensable  in 
life,  then  it  will  be  demanded  in  education,  in  our  surround- 
ings, in  all  we  use.  and  the  future  of  industry  will  be 
assured. 


A  Few  Minutes'  Talk  To 

The  READERS  of 
ARTS  ^  DECORATION 


LET  us  say,  to  start  with,  that  the  whole  idea 
of  editing  a  magazine  is  to  present  to  its 
readers  articles  and  illustrations  dealing  with 
things  in  which  they  are  interested. 

If  all  the  readers  of  a  magazine  were  architects,  or 
painters,  or  craftsmen,  this  would  be  a  relatively 
easy  matter.  But  our  readers  number  these  and 
a  host  of  others — the  greater  part  being  those 
who  appreciate  all  the  varied  manifestations  of 
art,  and  who  accept  the  truth  that  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
enrichment  of  their  lives. 

So  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  varied  tastes 
and  interests  of  our  readers,  but  also  the  varied 
forms  in  which  art  expresses  itself. 

In  this  broad  and  constantly  interesting  realm, 
we  plan  to  gather  for  our  readers'  delectation 
the  best  available  material  for  presentation  in 
the  forthcoming  issues  of  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION. 

There  are  the  fine  arts,  including  Architecture, 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 

There  are  the  Industrial  Arts,  including  Textiles, 
Furniture.  Metal-work  and  Ceramics.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  ARTS  &  DECORATION  will  bring 
out  certain  forms  of  Art  which  are  not  found  in 
any  other  magazine. 

Speaking  of  Service 

WE  want  our  readers  to  feel  as  though  they 
were  writing  to  a  friend  whenever  they 
wish  advice  or  information  on  building  materials 
or  equipment,  on  furniture,  rugs,  decorative  tex- 
tiles, antiques,  or  any  of  the  innumerable  "little 
things"  which  distinguish  interesting  interiors — 
such  things  as  andirons,  mirrors,  candlesticks, 
and  other  decorative  accessories.  We  want  to 
render  a  real  and  personal  service  in  these 
things,  because  our  long  familiarity  with  the  field 
enables  us  to  furnish  this  kind  of  information  or 
advice. 

And  at  all  times,  whether  in  matters  of  service, 
or  the  expression  of  opinions — whether  of  praise 
or  criticism  of  the  magazine,  we  are  sincerely  glad 
to  hear  from  the  readers  of  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION. 
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470  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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YALE    SCHOOL    OF    THE 
FINE   ARTS 

YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 
SERGEANT   KENDALL,    Director 

Departments   of    Drawing   and    Painting,    Sculpture, 
Architecture 

CLASSES  IN   COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,   PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  — Pai/i/iiisr  — Sergeant  Kendall.  Draw- 
ing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen. 
Scitlf^liire — Robert  G.  Eherhard.  Architecture — Everett 
^'.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley  Porter.  Com- 
position— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Pcrsf'cclivc — Theodore 
Diedricksen,  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anato)ny — Raynhani 
Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(ll.F.A.)  is  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 
The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  study  of  art 
in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated   Catalogue  A 

Address   G.   H.   LANGZETTEL,   Secretary 

.Accompanying  illustration  is  a  sketch  for  a  vaulted  ceiling  deco- 
ration.— Composition  Class. 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS,  IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS    ■     ■     ■     ■ 

A    SIMPLE    PALETTE    OF    ZI\C    WHITE,    CADMIUM  B     B    B 

PALE  AND  ORANGE,  RAW  SIENNA,  ALIZARINE  AND  B    B_B     B 

VERMILION,  COBALT  AND   ULTRAMARINE,  PERMA-  B     B    B 

NENT   GREEN    DEEP   AND  ZINC    GREEN    LIGHT   AND  B_B_B_JB 

ALSO   OXIDE   OF    CHROMIUM   ARE   AMPLE    FOR    A  B     B    B 

SUMMER  SKETCHING  OUTFIT.  B     B     B    fl 
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US.  distributors:  favor.  RUHLCt^CO.S^ 


D    CMICAGO.U'SA 


'EVERYTHING   FOR    THE    FIREPLACE" 


FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

mta.ns  the  largest  var.et.v  of 
rth  Furniture  in  any  calolog 


"HOME  and  tie  FIREPLACE" 

ojr  little  book  on 

Fireplaces  thai  Satisfy 
Both  are  free  upon  request. 


opy  t 


COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY,    4620  W.  IZlh  St..  Chicago 


BOOKS  ?|S 


ON  ALL  SUBJECTS, 
?  Art,  Draw 
1  Design,  etc 
Bcond-Hand 


Catalogue  No.  437  post  fr 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE 


mirLBBT  ART  5aR""'rAClflCCOA5T 


Session,  June  23  to  August  2. 


ANTIQUES    o\^ 


Stuart    Bedstead, 

of  12  Sheraton 
Chairs,  Old  Oak  Chests  and  other  pieces. 
Trade  Supplied.  All  genuine  goods.  H. 
HOPKIN,  19,  20,  S3  Westgate,  Grant- 
ham, Lines,  England. 


Haig's  Famous  Etching    " 
of  Amiens   Cathedral 

Widespread    appreciation    of    this    fine 
photogravure  of  Haig's   famous  etching  has      i 
demanded  the  making  of  another  edition.  I 

One  hundred  more  copies  are  therefore      S 
readj)  for  mailing  to  readers  of  Arts  &  Dec- 
oration at  $2.oo  postpaid.  ji 

Arts  &  Decoration 

470  FOURTH  AVENUE  : :  NEW  YORK 
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THE    .AlETROPOLITAX 
-AIL'SEUM    OF    ART 

Opens  an  Exhibition   of   Ornament 
as  Sluneii  in  Prints  and  Ihaiein(js 

IX  the  ILxhiljitiiin  of  Ornament  in 
tlie  print  galleries  of  the  Metro- 
Ijnlitan  -Museum  of  Art  there  are  to 
be  seen  a  number  of  most  interesting 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  craftsmen  of  past  times  utilized 
the  pattern  engravings  made  by  the 
old  masters  of  design.  Few  of  these 
designs  show  any  particular  care 
upon  the  part  of  the  designer  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters  as  perspective 
or  true  pn.iportions,  and  an  even 
smaller  number  of  them  are  mea- 
sured or  working  drawings:  but  the 
craftsmen,  nevertheless,  knew  how 
to  translate  them  into  the  terms  of 
the  particular  thing  they  were  mak- 
ing, much  as  the  same  tune  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  voice  or  by  many 
instruments.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
may  be  taken  tlie  series  of  plates  by 
such  great  artists  as  Ranson  and  La- 
londe  showing  wreaths  and  bunches 
of  flowers  and  ribbons  combined  in 
the  most  charming  and  beautiful  de- 
signs— the  engraving  so  delicate  in 
line  that  to  the  casual  glance  they 
seem  far  better  fitted  for  title-pages 
or  book-plates  or  even  the  textiles 
than  for  execution  in  any  of  the 
hea\ier  materials  in  which  the  inte- 
rior works.  But  over  two  of  these 
fragile  and  dainty  examples  of  the 
engraver's  art  there  are  hung  in  the 
Museum  galleries  great  panels  of 
heavy  wood  upon  which  the  designs 
have  been  carried  out  as  wall  deco- 
rations, one  in  paint  and  the  other 
in  carved  oak.  The  car\ed  panel  is 
particularly  enlightening  when  com- 
pared with  the  engraving,  because 
few  woods  are  heaxier  or  coarser 
in  grain  than  oak,  and  it  has 
been  use<l  tn  perfection  as  the 
medium  in  which  the  peculiarly 
light  and  graceful  lines  of  the 
etching  should  be  given  permanence. 
Thnmgliout  the  panel  the  design  has 
been  gi\en  more  swing  and  its  ele- 
ments thrust  a  little  wider  ajiart 
than  in  the  print,  so  that  its  heavier 
lines  could  get  the  same  amount  of 
free  play.  Just  as  the  engraving  is 
a  masterpiece  of  refinement  and  mi- 
nuteness, so  is  the  carving  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  among  the  many 
beautiful  pieces  of  carved  wood  in 
the  great  Morgan  Collection.  It 
would  be  dititicult  to  find  a  more 
perfect  example  of  the  marvellous 
manner  in  which  the  master  crafts- 
men of  old  France  utilized  the 
wealth  of  design  that  the  artists  and 
draughtsmen  produced  for  their 
lienefit. 
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orlplpi    and    Equipped 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 


ROOF  GARDEN 


IKANK  KIMBLE,  Mg' 


?5s*f*r 


AlsNUT 


"■Thf  Cuhiiirl-wiHHl  iiilir  CU'Ct" 
Vou  arc   rijjlit fully   proud   of   your 
love  for  Walinit.     May  we  not  lia\c 
your  name  on  tlie  list  for  tlie  l>ro- 
cluirc  (le  luxe  now  in  preparation? 

Write 

AMERICAN  WAI,NUT  MFRS' ASSOCIATION 

•in'.',  lir.  Droailway  New  York  Ciiy 


^^crinliafs  in  ^nglisK  |Fiirni{itre 


d/i .oJjOTi3on.  Turnj^ure /hop 

in  j.\ezV  UorA- 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH  c/'3-»:2 


RUGS 


^ 


FINE  nrSTIQUE  &  MODERPN 
ORIEMTftLS  •  VnST  RSSORT- 
IYI5LNT  •    MODERATE       PRICES 


OF        M  I  C  1-1         QUFM-ITY 

KgnT'Costikyrm 


LaPLACE 

ANTIQUE 
SHOP 

Objects  of  Art.  Curies,  Rare  Old  Cr>.5tals  and 
SKeffield   Plate,   Period    Furniture  and   Replicas 

405  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3010  Vande 

rbilt 

^K          ^^^ 

^^^ 

^T^^"^^i 

J^X 

VKMTrKF  l^  ■■     - 

S 

AMI'RICW 
letters.    Add 

O.AK    MFRS.    ASJ^N.  ansNv 
.  1403.14  Main  St.,  Memphis 

tr<   .ill 
Tenn. 

.\  R  T.S    an.!     I)  KCO  K  A  'I"  I  (  )  \ 

I'KOTIC    T     IIIE   PORCH 
(11. MRS 

Tlie  willow  seats  of  |)orcli  chairs 
arc  so  dry  that  by  tlie  en<l  of  the 
second  season,  and  often  before  the 
first  sea.son,  the  woven  seats  have 
lic(.jun  to  break.  .\  go<jd  grade  of 
oil  stain  will  materially  assist  in 
l<ce|)ing  these  seats  limber  and  pro- 
long the  life. 

It  is  goo<l  practice  to  put  an  oil 
stain  on  seats  of  chairs  when  lir>>t 
])iircliased. 

I   IIA.MIil.R    Ol-    COMMI-M^CI-: 

i'R()\ii)i:s  i?ux(;.\i.()\v 

PL.WS 

Hill  lie  Creek,  Mich.,  fs  Couductiiui  a 

Local  0-i\.-n-y our-O'iv-ti-l I oiuc 

Ciunpniiin  on  Practical  Lines 

/^  .\l''  r)f  the  cities  that  is  now 
^~^  wf)rking  enthusia.stically  in 
sup|)ort  of  the  "Own-your-own- 
hoinc"  movement  started  by  the 
L'nited  States  Department  of  Labor, 
is  Battle  (reek.  .Mich. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  that 
city  .sup])lies  plans  for  builders  and 
is  now  finding  that  tive-rooni  bunga- 
lows with  a  great  deal  of  closet 
mom  find  favor  with  most  women. 
( )nc  of  these  i)lans,  which  provides 
for  quantity  constniction.  contains 
not  only  all  modern  conveniences, 
but  includes  many  artistic  i<leas.  It 
has  a  living-room  12  by  16  feet 
with  hanlwood  Hoor  and  large  tlou- 
ble  windows.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  lighting  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  good  material  and  sub- 
stantial construction. 

The  fact  that  architects  and  con- 
tractors are  now  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  closets  and  other  con- 
veniences that  appeal  to  women, 
whose  workshop  is  the  home,  is 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  evidences 
of  progress  toward  a  time  when  men 
and  women  will  cooi)erate  more  ful- 
ly in  all  that  pertains  to  domestic 
comfort  and  domestic  economv. 
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DECORATIOX    FOR   \AL(  )R 

{From  Poetry) 

This  boy,  who  stands  so  straight 
While  the  general  pins  the  medal  on 

his  coat. 
May  be  thinking  of  a  frame  house 
( )n  Kelley  Avenue  in  South  Rend, 
(  Ir  of  the  misery  of  having  everv  one 

look  at  him 
While  the  trumpets  blare. 
Hut    if    I    should   ask    him    if   he 

remembered 
Curtius  of  Rome. 
Or   Childe   Roland, 
( )r   the    Stainless    Knight. 
He  would  shake  his  head  awkwnrdh 
.•\nd  say. 
"Xo,  ma'am." 

HORTEXSE    FlF.XNER. 


IKVING  ^  CASSOIN; 
AHDAVENPOKie^ 

DE5IGNER.5   AMD  riAKERj  Or 

riNt    rURNITURC  AND  mTtRIOR  HNliM 

DECORATION,5  •  UPnOL,5TER.Y 

■WALLHANCINGJ 

BOSTON  rsCWYOR.K 

57^573  C«OYl_3TON  aT         CO)  rirTM  AVtNUt 

COPUEY  sQjj/^Kn  a^^-s 


ANCIF.NT  and  MODFRN 

RUGS 
(^TIKVAN  S  (O) 

Shahristan   Rugs  Woven  lo  special 

order  on  our  looms  in  the  Orienl 

I  2  East  40th  Street     -     New  York 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TACRINf  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOINTFR  PASTF 
DRAWlNf,.  BOARD  PASTE 
LIOLIID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VECETABU  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourielf  from  the 
u.e  of  corroi.ve  and  ill- 
•melling  inki  and  adheaive. 
and  adopt  the  Hiffiaa  Joki 
aad  AdkoiTaa.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  ao 
•wcel,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Deale 


ally 


Cbai.  M.  Hi|(iiis&Co. ,  Mfri 
271  Niatk  StTMl.  BroaUya.  N.  Y. 

Branchei;    CtilcaffO.  London 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Oitr  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  itidividual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made  Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand   in   our  own  shops. 

NEW    YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at   Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO :   Wabish  Avenue  and  Wasdinf^on  Street 


e^wm 


WILLOW 

FURNITURE 
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365    LEXINGTON 
.  <40lh-41ilSl.» 
NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  I 


Famous  Paintings  Be^a'/tltcoL 

Two  magnificent  volumes  containing  large  and 
beautiful  reproduct  ons  of  the  .Masterpieces  of 
BlStish  and  European  Galleries.  An  elaborate 
work  for  homes  of  tone  and  refinement. 

Price   $15.00 
Arts  &  Decoration      470     4th  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Home  of 
Your  Dreams 


May    be    found    in    the 
next  issue  of 

The  Touchstone 
Magazine 


VJ 


-j^'.-il^ 
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Tel.  No. 

8789  Bryant 


House  Plan  No.  48 

From 

April  Touchstone 


Have  You  Found  Your  Castle  in  Spain? 

Have  you  experienced  the  joy  and  thrill  of  finding  the  very  home — that  you  have  dreamed  of — 
kept  ever  in  mind? 

THE  TOUCnSTONE 
n  /I  Q  /I  Z  I  N  E 


is  each  month  helping  hundreds  of  discriminating  Americans  to  find  the  home  they  are  dreaming  of. 
Ycu  are  offered  the  same  opportunity,  and  we  can  help  you. 
You  may  select  one  of 

Copyrighted 

TOUCHSTONE    "oi'se  plans 
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which  are  made  up  in  blue  print  form  ready  to  place  in  your  builder's  hands;  and  receive 
24     ISSUES    (2    yrs.    sub.)    of    the    TOUCHSTONE 
Regular  Price:   35  Cents  Single  Copy.     $4.00  per  Year 

by  pinning  six  dollars  in  bills  or  money  order  or   check  to  the  attached  coupon. 

The  awakened  interest  of  the  country  in  home  building  has  prompted  us  to  make  this  exceptional 
offer  to  every  home  lover. 


Pin    $6.00  in  bills 

check  or  money  order  to  the  attached  coupon,  it 
will  bring  you  24  issues  of  the  most  sumptuously 
beautiful  magazine  in  America. 

Each  Issue  is   lOO  Pages  "Big" 

with  at  least  il  pages  of  duotonc  illustrations  and  many 
interesting  pen  and  ink  sketches.  Bound  between  beau- 
tiful covers  printed  in  brilliant  colors  on  craft  paper.  It 
is  a  most  sumptuouslj'  beautiful  magazine-  covering  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  way  the  follovifing  subjects 
of  particular  interest  to  the   discriminating  family: 

HOMES  GARDENS  EDUCATION  ART 

FICTION  MUSIC  POETRY         THE  STAGE 


.i;,h7 


Addy 


?npo}t   to-day. 

THE    TOUCHSTONE 

and  the  American  Art  Sliidi'iit 

MAGAZINE 

1  West  47th  Street  New  York 


COUPON 

MaKY     FaXKiX     IvliIiEKTS.    Editor  WRITE 

THE  TOUCHSTONE  ^^-^^^^^ 

New  York   City  ple.».se 

.'\ttached  find  six  dollars  for  which  plea>e  send  2ne  as  per  your  special 
offer  the  24  issues  of  THE  TO^QMSTONE,  and  a  copy  of  your 
booklet  of  14  house  plans. 

Name    

Street 

State    V^^^m"*)^^^^  _f^ 

""'''     ^"^^^   fl  ^        '^' 

Single  copies  35   cents.  ,^^1^== 

Yearly   subscription   %\m.  -*if^f"'  '      *f|j^         •>        "^ '^l""i?,4' 

Add  iQ  Cents  ior  ^.  L  Ms^^^^-*  > -»^l 

Canadian  and  $1.20  for  '^       ^^-''^^<>'e'^^*^  "^■*'"  " 

foreign  postage.  -j^s^Sv- 


'''■Hill! 


.^■^"'^^ 

iP-  ■"-■  * 

r^ 

•>-^P! 

^  1  .-^l 

^ 

■mil     iiiijiiii«'" 

A*.."'   • 

^ 

HgjTir  ti 

^^K 

7^r:9aBassc^  i^JiWayyjg^'ffl* 

jV^AKE  SURE  of  your  gar- 
•^"•^  den's  success  by  control- 
ling the  factor  which  has  most 
to  do  with  its  success  or  failure 
— "rainfall." 


OVERHEAD  SYSTl 


A  Cornell  Irrigation  System,  by  an 
arrangement  of  underground  piping, 
will  lead  the  water  to  upright  sprin- 
klers capped  with  the  famous  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles  which  deliver  a  fine 
spray  or  a  heavy  rain,  as  you  prefer, 
over  every  part  of  the  garden.  The 
volume  and  heaviness  of  the  shower  can  be  controlled  perfectly,  giving  just  the  amount  and  character 
of  irrigation  which  you  need.     Cultivation  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  installation. 

For  your  lawns,  use  the  Cornell  Underground  System  with  Rain  Cloud  Nozzles.     Perfect  irrigation  over 
the  whole  area  and  no  interference  with  mowing. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 


UNDERGROUND  SYSTf: 


W.    G.    CORNELL    CO. 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Plumbing,    Heating,  Lighting,   Automatic  Sprinklers,   Water  Supply  System 

49  E.   17th  Street,  New  York 


Sewage  Disposal  Plants. 


CHICAGO 
Railway  Exchange 
WASHINGTON.   D. 
923-12  St..  N.  W. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

86  Park  Place 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Commerce  Trust  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 

738  Oliver  Bldg. 

BOSTON 

334  Shawmut  Avent 


BALTIMORE 

Munsey  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 

Leader- News  Bldg 


PHILADELPHIA 
Colonial  Trust  Bldg. 
NORFOLK 
t'l  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


Kitchen   in   New   York   Sludio  of  Mrs.    Ha 
Payne  Whilney  covered  wi[h   Nairn   Linole 


THE  selection  of  Nairn  Linoleum  for  Mrs.  Whitney's  New 
York  Studio  was  simply  in  accordance  with  her  instructions 
for  the  very  best  of  everything  that  could  be  secured. 

Interior  decorators  generally  will  understand  the  selection  of 
Nairn  because  they  appreciate  its  superiority.  The  wide  range 
of  patterns  permits  the  selection  appropriate  to  the  color  scheme 
of  any  room. 


Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Furniture  Upholstery 

Of  Chase  Mohair  Vdeds  en- 
dures generation  after  gener- 
ation— retaining  rich  appear- 
ance after  severe  use. 

MOHAIR:  the  lustrous  fleece 
of  the  Angora  goat,  having  two 
and  one-half  times  the  strength 
of  wool — the  longest  wearing 
surface  known  to  the  textile 
world. 

No  other  upholstery  fabric 
will  please  to  such  an  extent 
as  Chase  Mohair  l-'c/i'ds;  they 
are  cheery  and  fascinating, 
often  outlasting  the  furniture 
itself. 

Beautiful — Scores  of  unique  pat- 
terns in  wonderful,  fast  colors. 

DURABLE— Like  treasured  heir- 
looms in  constant  use. 

SANITARY— The  "live,"  lustrous 
fibres  are  smooth.  Dust  easily 
removed.  Can  be  renovated 
without  fear  of  harming. 

ECONOMICAL— Because  of  endur- 
ing qualities.  The  standard  for 
thirty  years. 

Asii  for  samples  al  your  inlerior 
decorator  or  upholsterer.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  address  and  u'e  u'ill 
furnish   samples. 


Good  then  ^?LASE  Goodnoix) 

MOHAIR  VELVETS 
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NEW  YORK. 
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Ghc  (luinn  of  OIJ  Frtmcr 
at  the  Damptan  Shops  ^- 


IN  those  old  diateaux  which  have  become 
famous  for  the  charm  of  tlieir  interiors, 
the  furnishings  were  designed  by  master 
cabinetmakers  and  weavers  to  coni()lelc  llie 
architectural  scheme  for  each  room. 

To-day  tlie  Hamjiton  Decorators  offer  to 
}ou  not  only  their  teclinical  skill  and  wide 
resources  in  planning  and  carrying  out  deco- 
rative schemes  accordant  with  architectural 
settings,  but  also  a  rare  understanding  of 
reproducing  the  finest  of  old  paneling,  furni- 
ture and  textiles  to  fonn  harmonious  back- 
grounds for  your  social  life. 

So  you  will  lind  in  the  ever-changing  ex- 
hibits at  the  Hampton  .Shops  such  walnut 
framed  chairs  with  coverings  of  needle-point 
or  brocade,  such  mar<iuetry  commodes  and 
tables  with  decorative  onnulu  mountings  as 
the  master  cabinctworkers  and  weavers  made 
for  the  chateaux  of  old  France. 
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H^e   offer  for 
inspection 

A  SUPERB 
COLLECTION 
OF   ANTIQUE 
MOSQUE 
RUGS 


m  Ghiordes.  Koula. 
Ferraghan  and  other  weaves 
c^f  great  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  early    Eastern    Art. 


Also    an    assortment    of     Antique     and     Modern     Oriental     Carpets 
unsurpassed  in  extent  and  merit,  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 

We  are  prepared  to  weave  Rugs  of  any  desired  dimensions,  in  designs 
and  color 'effects  planned  to  meet  your  special  requirements. 

We    will    be    glad    to    advise    you    as    to    v^/hat    we    have    for    your 
particular  needs. 


W.  (k  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 
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HIS  is  tlic  first  of  a  series  of  <lirect  talks  in 
wliicii  tlie  editors  nf  Arts  &  nECOKAXioN 
wish  to  develop  a  closer  touch  with  the 
magazine's  readers.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  say.  impersonally  and  academically, 
"(^ur  Headers" — we  want  to  talk  directly 
to  ycu,   lo   you    who  arc  reading  this   page,   this   minute. 

It  is  a  pity  that  magazines  in  general  do  not  come  more 
closely  into  touch  with  their  readers.  We  would  like  to  he 
a  luiiipie  magazine  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects. Points  of  contact  between  magazines  and  their 
readers  are  neither  frecjuent  nor  intimate,  which  is  a  pity, 
for  much  benefit  and  many  good  things  would  certainly 
result  if  we  could  all  sit  alx)ut  a  round  table  and  discuss 
the  things  in  which  we  are  severally  and  collectively  most 
intercstetl. 

b"or  instance,  we  would  like  to  tell  you  of  our  plans  for 
the  next  twelve  issues  of  the  magazine  and  we  would  most 
sincerely  like  to  have  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  things  you 
would  like  to  see  in  the  magazine. 

.\n  art  magazine  is  not  an  easy  magazine  to  edit,  because 
not  only  is  art  an  elusive  entity,  appearing  in  many  forms, 
but  different  jjeople  react  differently  to  their  frequent  con- 
tacts with  art  in  everyday  life. 

Art,  as  distinguished  peculiarly,  is  a  thing  of  spiritual 
rather  than  material  essence.  It  has  no  specific  shape  or 
form  or  limits.  It  may  be  found  in  a  landscape,  in  a  chair, 
in  a  cathedral  or  a  woman's  dress.  It  has  no  period  or 
nationality — yet  every  age  and  every  race  has  earnestly 
sought  to  express  this  great,  indefinable  thing  that  is  art. 

If  one  appreciates  art  (using  the  term  in  its  broadest  as 
well  as  its  most  specially  applied  sense),  his  life  is  vastly 
enriched. 

To  keep  constantly  familiar  with  the  most  significant  art 
of  to-day,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  throughout  the  world, 
is  to  add  a  thousand  new  interests  and  new  contacts  to  your 
life. 

And  to  best  compass  tlie  meaning  and  best  appraise  the 
art  of  to-day,  one  must  understand  and  be  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  art  of  past  ages  and  other  lands,  ^^'e 
believe  that  people  would  like  a  magazine  wliich  would  in- 
terpret everv  form  of  art  the  world  over,  in  word  and 
picture. 

Is  this  not  a  sufficient  aim  for  any  magazine?  Is  it  not 
an  aim  in  which  everybody  must  be  interested  ? 

Another  of  the  many  tangible  attributes  of  art  is  that  it 
is  not  a  possession  of  any  one  class — it  is  everywhere,  and 
belongs  to  anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see  it.  A  collector  may 
buv  a  Rembrandt  for  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
he  cannot  derive  any  more  enjoyment  from  it,  esthetically 
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speaking,  than  an  earnest  art  student  wlio,  seeing  a  Rem- 
brandt in  a  museum,  may  go  out  riclier  than  when  he  en- 
tered the  gallery. 

The  more  eyes  that  grow  cultivated  to  see  art  in  every- 
day life,  the  more  manifest  will  art  become  in  places  where, 
to-day,  it  is  corroded  or  thrust  aside  by  unnecessary  ugliness. 

This  was  the  vision  of  William  Morris.  Much  as  he  ac- 
complished in  awakening  esthetic  conscience  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  more  remains  still  to  be  done. 

Art  is  a  living  thing — a  part  of  our  lives,  whether  we 
realize  it  or  not.  True  art  cannot  die,  wherein  lies  the 
reason  for  the  decline  and  final  dissolution  of  certain 
""styles,"  and  the  perennial  beauty  and  the  perpetual  life  of 
certain  others. 

But  art.  whether  its  jcrm  be  one  of  jjast  or  present  coun- 
tenance, must  be  related  to  the  life  of  to-day.  We  know 
and  appreciate  fairly  well  how  vitally,  and  in  just  what  way 
law,  medicine,  science  and  social  conventions  (all  growths 
of  centuries )  are  related  to  our  life  of  to-day.  We  are  less 
sure  about  the  present-day  relation  of  religion  and  ethics — 
still  less  sure  about  the  relation  of  art  to  our  life  of  to-day. 

Some  of  the  most  readily  recognizable  forms  of  art  are 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Even  more  closely 
related  to  everyday  life  are  the  Industrial  Arts,  including 
such  things  as  textiles,  furniture,  ceramics,  and  metal  work. 

At  the  present  writing  the  real  meaning  and  importance 
of  Industrial  Art  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  country 
,is  too  little  realized.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  realized  at  all. 
But  this  phase  of  art  is  so  important  that  we  must  devote 
an  entire  talk  to  it,  perhaps  next  month. 

There  are  so  many  things  we  sincerely  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  that  we  feel  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  print  a 
short  talk  each  month  on  some  different  aspect  of  art.  some 
different  contact  of  art  with  life.  But  we  would  like  to  do 
more  than  this.  We  would  like  to  have  you  write  us  let- 
ters— so  many  letters  of  inquiry  or  exposition  that  we 
would  need  several  pages  to  print  them  all  and  talk  with 
you  about  them. 

Furniture,  antiques  or  reproductions — interior  decora- 
tion— architecture  and  building  materials — upon  these 
topics  alone  we  can  imagine  receiving  a  variety  of  most  in- 
teresting letters. 

And  if  you  would  write  to  us.  if  you  would  form  a  habit 
of  writing  often,  we  are  sure  that  you  would  bring  us  ever 
nearer  to  a  direct  contact  with  you. 

This  magazine  is  as  much  yours  as  it  is  ours.  We  cannot 
promise  to  follow  all  the  suggestions  we  may  get — -some  of 
them  might  not  be  practical — but  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
tremendously  beneficial  to  you  as  well  as  to  us,  if  you  will 
meet  us  half  way  in  getting  acquainted. 
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A  FENCE  OF  JADE 

Its  Architect  Keveals  the  Origin  of  an  Unusual  Decorative  Scheme 


IN  lionor  of  the  recent  visit  to  Wasliington  of  Dr.  Pessoa, 
the  newly-elected  president  of  Brazil,  the  first  of  the 
fifty-four  panels  of  "Jade  Fence"  were  installed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  There  can  now  be 
little  doubt  that  these  panels,  reconstructions  of  the  ancient 
decorative  art  motifs  of  the  Mayan  civilization,  will  make 
the  Pan-American  garden,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Albert  Kel- 
sey,  the  architect  who  enthusiastically  conceived  this  unique 
idea,  "unlike  any  other  garden  in  the  whole  wide  world !" 
From  a  groove  under  the  marble  parapet,  concealed  green 
lights  will  cast  a  soft  eery  radiance  down  through  the  blue 
tracy  of  these  strangely  exatic  reptilian  designs,  'idie 
fifty-four  panels,  according  to  Mr.  Kelsey,  will  carry  out 
a  serpentine  design  "full  of  forms  suggesting  strange 
memories  and  queer  experiences,  and  it  shall  be  pierced 
with  an  illuminated  design  to  glow  at  night  all  as  jade." 
This  unconventional  idea  is  now  being  carried  out  in  azure 
terra  cotta  made  to  look  like  jade,  but  of  intrinsic  beauty 
even  without  this  suggestion.  It  is  of  milky  blue  fused 
with  green  and  lavender.  Each  of  these  panels  is  to  be 
dififerent,  while  the  harmonized  and  conventionalized  unit 
formed  by  the  whole  series  is  to  reproduce  a  host  of  Maya 
iiinfifs.  It  is  to  be,  declares  the  Philadelphia  architect,  a 
veritable  museum  of  aboriginal  Latin-American  art.  Yet 
to  suggest  the  eery,  uncanny  and  exotic  character  of  that 
strangely  mysterious  art,  concealed  illumination  suggesting 
the  character  of  jade  seems  quite  necessary  to  ^^Ir.  Kelsey. 


In  the  task  of  carrying  out  this  difticult  plan,  ;\Ir.  Kelsey 
has  been  ably  and  enthusiastically  aided  by  Joseph  Bass, 
the  sculptor ;  Paul  P.  Cret.  his  architectural  associate  in 
designing  the  Pan-American  garden;  J.  H.  Dulles  Allen, 
the  potter  who  is  so  skilfully  carrying  out  the  construction 
of  the  panels:  and  the  Enfield  Pottery  and  Tile  Works, 
where  the  first  panels  have  been  made — in  turquoise  blue 
with  antique  finish.  Later  specimens  have  had  the  blue 
slightly  fused  with  emerald  and  amethyst  and  high-light- 
ened with  just  a  suggestion  of  reddened  gold.  The  result 
has  been  the  production  of  unique  specimens  of  ceramic 
art. 

In  the  pair  of  terminal  features  to  end  this  strange  fence 
of  jade,  the  motif  is  of  the  famous  Serpent-skirted  God- 
dess, known  as  "one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  bar- 
baric imagination,"  to  quote  Spinden.  Lights  concealed 
beneath  the  headdress  will  be  thrown  down  around  the  face 
and  out  tln-ough  the  Dunsanyan  eyes.  As  in  the  interven- 
ing panels  of  the  marble  fence,  this  composition  is  to  be 
executed  in  jade-colored  hand-made  terra  cotta.  Other 
motifs  which  are  to  appear  in  the  panels  include  the  well- 
known  "Long-nosed  God."  found  in  Yucatan,  and  the 
Jaguar  head  found  on  the  disk-shaped  stones  of  San 
Salvador. 

In  his  preliminary  studies  for  this  unusual  and  ambitious 
undertaking,  Albert  Kelsey  was  permitted,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Elihu  Root  and  of  Mr.  Tohn  Barrett,  director 
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i^t'iicral  of  the  Pan-Aiiicricin  Union,  to  sec  Yucatan  and  tlie 
centers  of  Mayan  culture  as  few  Americans  liave  been  able 
to.  lie  lias  soniewliat  fantastically  siininied  up  liis  impres- 
sions in  a  recently  published  address,  "Vucatecan  Sounds 
and  Scenes."  How  deeply  Mr.  Kelsey  was  im|)ressed  is 
indicated  by  his  own  words:  'A'ou  must  not  forget  that 
something  more  than  centuries  separates  us  from  the 
ancient  Mayas.  .  .  .  f  tried  to  surren<ler  myself  to  their 
point  of  \iew :  tried  to  forget  the  imagined  superiority  of 
our  own  restless  skyscrajjcrs,  congested  cities  and  flimsy 
half-hearted  duirches;  for  these  ancient  Maya  buildings 
each  had  four  finished  elevations,  which  alone  impressed 
me  miglitily ;  while  most  of  them  stood  upon  special  ter- 
races, and  all  had  a  wonderful  air  of  sublime  calm — a 
severe  calm  and  a  tine  presence.  This  is  majesty."  Mr. 
Kelsey  ventures  c\en  further:  "Neither  L<jndon  nor  Xew 
N'ork,  even  witli  their  structures  at  their  very  best,  could 
possibly  evoke  such  awe-inspiring  feelings  as  these  mighty 
ruins. 

"Their  infinite  repose  recalled  the  architecture  of  ancient 
l\gypt ;  but  it  is  a  much  more  savage  and  a  much  more 
modest  architecture.  In  its  embellishment,  for  examjile, 
the  human  form  is  nearly  always  subordinateil  to  the  sujier- 
huniaii  serpent,  while  in  I'-gypt,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  the 
human  form  is  nearly  always  dominant — the  man  in  the 
beast  is  always  the  directing  force.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  rejitilian  Turtle  of  Ouirigua  with  the  human  Colossi 
of  Meninon.  There  is  repose  and  dignity  in  those  great 
seated  figures  facing  the  river  Nile,  but  in  the  junglc- 
-idden  Turtle  tlierc 
is  life! 

"  M  o  r  e  o  v  e  r  , 
throughout  Central 
America,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  modest 
Maya  lias  left  many 
strange  forms  more 
vibrant  with  life 
than  any  carvings  I 
know  of  in  Eg}-pt. 
True,  many  are  not 
very  large,  delicate 
or  subtle,  certainly 
not  so  fine  as  the 
sensitive  incised  pic- 
tographs  and  ideo- 
graphs of  E  g  y  p  t, 
but  to  me  they  rep- 
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resent  an  energy,  an  elofpience,  a  coiling,  biting,  squeezing 
force  combined  with  an  inscrutable  repose,  a  calm  in  which 
strength  is  not  relaxed  (.so  typical  of  the  snake  they  wor- 
shipped) that  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  .sublime  (of 
course,  having  drifted  back  in  spirit  to  the  Maya  cycle, 
uninfluenced  by  winged  and  haloed  human  forms,  where 
I  was  able  to  think  in  terms  apart  from  the  Christian  era). 
Moreover,  it  has  liecome  my  belief  that  without  such  a 
sense  of  detachment  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  or 
appreciate  an  art  that  springs  from  an  ardent  belief  far 
stronger  and  more  consuming  than  that  which  rears  our 
flimsy  places  of  worshij)  to-day.  Therefore,  as  an  im- 
Ijartial  architect,  I.  a.sk  yf)u  to  look  through  my  archaic 
lenses — barbarous  lenses,  if  you  will — look  at  the  well- 
l>alanccfl  facades  of-  U.xmal.  From  a  purely  modern, 
academic  [joint  of  view  they  defy  criticism;  their  unknown 
architects'  sense  of  dignity  and  .scale  was  marvelous! 
Note,  for  instance,  how  well  the  individual  .stones  are 
bonded  into  the  walls  and  yet  how  the  vast  reptilian  design 
pierces  and  jienetrates  that  very  wall,  twining  and  inter- 
twining along  its  length  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  quite 
impossible  to  say  which  is  pure  ornament  and  wJiicJi  the 
supporting  structure  itself.  Surely  there  is  no  architecture 
in  the  world  at  once  so  highly  conventionalized  and  so  re- 
l)lete  with  meaning.  (So  bedeviled  with  strange  deities, 
if  you  still  cling  to  your  own  era,  and  its  limileil  horizon!) 
No  architecture  in  which  a  consistent  theme  has  been  ad- 
hered to  and  worked  out  in  every  detail  with  such  imagina- 
tive skill  and  ardent  belief;  super-ardent  is  not  too  strong 

a  term  to  coin  for 
tlie  occasion.  They 
believed  in  the  ser- 
pent, those  barbar- 
ous founders  of  the 
Maya  Em])ire.  It 
.  ,  was  an  all-divine 
concept  to  them  and 
not  a  'itie  unci  Gutt' 
working  agreement 
presided  over  by 
111  e  n  masquerading 
as  angels  and  ser- 
aphs. 

"From    the    great 

terraced  p  y  rami  d 

at    Chichen,    1 1  z  a  , 

(Continued  on 

page  197) 


fanct  of  the  Jade  Fenee  shounny^  some  of  Mr.  Kels 
interesting  details. 
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The  hcll'shapcl  leapot  is  of  llic  i;ilO-ir_'5  /•.)/,.,/  ,-/  A,i,cru„ii  silz;-,   wurk.      I  hr  /•,-,(r-A/,„A.',/  /,-,//■.'/  /,■ 
sided  one  is  Neo-classic—VM-lSM.     1  liese  pols  and  the  oilier  pieces  seen  here  are  from  the  Clearwater 


II    the  IUi>,..,„e   i;_'5-i;63.  while  the  slraight- 
oUection  in  the  Metropolitan  .\fuscii}n  of  Art. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  SILVER 

.-/  shtdy  of  its  fine  forms  zvcll  enables  us  more  to  appreciate  all  art  as  -n'ell  as  to  choose  tlie  best  wi'it'  patterns 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

Joint  Author  with  Abbot  AleChire  of  "Tlie  Praetieal  Biu^k  of  Early  American  Arts  &  Crafts." 


EARLY  American  silxer  is  one  important  item  of  Luir 
crafts  heritage  to  which  most  people  have  been 
singularly  indifferent,  except  in  so  far  as  their  own 
individual  possessions  were  concerned,  until  a  very  recent 
date.  Now,  fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  general 
disposition  to  take  account  of  the  handiwork  put  forth  b\- 
tlie  silversmiths  of  the  Colonial  and  early  post-Colonial 
periods. 

The  stimulus  of  this  re- 
awakened interest  ought  to  be  ^»_  .. 
productive  of  good  results  in 
several  directions.  In  the  first 
place,  it  ought  to  lead  to  a 
deeper  and  more  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  the  old  silver  in 
private  ownership  as  well  as  in 
tlie  collection  in  museums. 
And  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
old  American  silver  in  private 
ownership  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  Too  often  the 
possessors  of  really  fine  pieces 
of  such  work,  without  taking 
the  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
have  credited  to  them  an  over- 
seas origin.  Too  often,  also, 
has  such  silver  been  carelessly 
kept,  sent  to  be  melted  up  and 


.American    spoon. 


1670    period,    , 
Sugar  tongs,  1730-1735 


fashioned  over  into  articles  of  newer  mode,  or  subjected 
to  unnecessarily  hard  usage.  To  illustrate  the  last  accusa- 
tion, the  writer  knows  of  one  instance  in  which  two  elderly 
spinsters,  who  had  inherited  a  large  quantity  of  early  silver, 
allowed  some  ancient  and  extremely  valuable  tablespoons 
to  be  used  in  the  kitchen  for  stirring  cake  batter  and  like 
purposes  until  most  of  the  bowls  were  quite  worn  away! 
A  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  our  early  silver  would 
r  e  :n  e  d  y  the  aforementioned 
shortcomings  on  our  part. 

Another  result  that  may  rea- 
sonably be  hoped  for  from  the 
growing  interest  in  our  Colo- 
nial and  post-Colonial  silver  is 
the  need  of  satisfaction  that 
follows  a  close  acquaintance 
with  its  many  engaging  quali- 
ties along  with  the  valuable 
education  in  design  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  its  suc- 
cessive styles. 

The  third  result  legitimately 
to  be  expected  is  most  pra-'tical 
in  its  current  bearing.  Having 
acquired  a  sense  of  nice  dis- 
crimination in  the  liberal 
school  which  a  careful  studv  of 


the    Clearieater    collection. 


Tea  and  dessert  spoons  zvith  handles  turned  up,  1730-1765. 


Teaspoons  and  tablespoons  nith  handles  turned  down,  1730-1765. 
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<iiir  early  silver  provifies,  one  is  much  more  apt  than  other- 
wise to  make  a  wise  selection  in  modern  silver  with  un- 
errin},'  taste,  l-urthermorc — and  this  is  of  even  greater 
importance — a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  early  silver 
cannot  fail  to  su|)ply  a  strong  inspiration  and  incentive  to 
both  reproduction  and  judicious  adaptation. 

Before  analyzing  the  dominant  styles  shown  hy  early 
American  silver  and  indicating  its  cardinal  points  of  excel- 
lence,  it  will   contribute  to  a  solid   understanding  of   the 


subject  to  give  a  linci 
the  smiths  who 
invested  t  h  e  i  i 
work  with  so 
much  char  m. 
For  the  making 
of  hollow  ware 
the  metal  was 
rolled  out  or 
hamniereil  out 
u  p  o  n  a  forging 
anvil  to  a  sheet 
i)f  the  re(|uireil 
thickness.  Tn 
fashion  a  cup  or 
bowl,  a  circular 
piece  of  some- 
what greater  di- 
ameter than  tl It- 
vessel  d  e  s  ■»  r  e  1 1 
w  a  s  cut  from 
this  sheet,  whicii 
was  then  ham- 
mered over  a 
ti'dstcr.  and  frc- 
(|ucntly  annealed 
until  it  assumed 
approximately 
the     requisite 


.f  iii 


e.l  bv 


Tot>  rozv — Tankards  from  1765  lo  1800.     Bottom  row — Cream  l>ilclicr,  1785,  sugar  bozvl.  and  basket^ 
all  showing  Xco-classic  influence  of  1790  period. 


form.  It  was  then  finished  and  given  its  final  shape  over 
various  raising  anvils,  bellying  amits  and  beak  irons.  The 
brilliant  facets  covering  the  surface  resulted  from  beating 
with  a  highly  polished  hammer  over  the  planishing  anvil. 
Handles,  finials.  spouts  and  the  like  were  often  cast  and 
Miidered  in  ])lace.  the  casting  being  first  given  its  external 
finishing  over  a  piteh-block.  Spoons  were  generally  cut  or 
stamped  out  of  a  strip  of  metal  and  the  bowls  shaped  (ncr 
a  spoon  teaster. 

Briefly  epitomized,  one  may  say  tliat  the  process  in- 
cluded rolling  the  metal  into 
thin  sheets  and  beating  it  into 
sliape  over  anvils :  mounting 
the  articles,  when  thus  shaped, 
upon  pitch  or  cemont  cores  and 
applying  the  decorative  pat- 
terns with  punches  or  else 
chasing  the  surface:  casting  in 
moulds  and  finishing  by  filing 
or  chasing  or.  in  the  case  of 
circular  objects,  on  a  lathe:  at 
a  later  period,  "spinning"  hol- 
low ware  o\er  a  rapidlx-  re- 
volving mould :  soldering  or 
rivetting:  the  impressing  of  or- 
naments with  a  roller  or  strik- 
ing them  from  dies  and  then 
applying  them  to  the  part  to  be 
•  iecorated. 

This    metliod    of    manipu- 
lating the  metal  imparted  to  it 


PatcU   bo.xcs  of  early  American   silver  work,   1694-1726. 


a  peculiarly  mellow  texture  with  a  soft  lustrous  sheen,  a 
texture  that  can  never  be  secured  when  the  metal  has  had 
all  the  life  crushed  out  of  it  under  heavy  mechanical  pres- 
sure in  the  initial  stages  of  its  working,  a  fault  too  often 
obsen'able  in  modern  silver.  The  color  and  texture  of  the 
old  silver  constitute  a  very  consiflerable  portion  of  its 
charm.  Another  feature  of  great  merit  about  it  consists  in 
the  restraint  of  design  and  surface  ornamentation  almost 
invariably  to  be  found.  There  was  not  the  great  wealth 
in   the    American   Colonies   necessary   to   make   possible   a 

wide  production 
of  highly  ornate 
]) !  a  t  e  such  as 
might  be  seen  in 
I'ngland  at  this 
^ame  period. 
he  silversmiths, 
crefore,  were 
'Mnstraine<l 
through  force  of 
ircumstances  to 
Upend  on  just 
T'lportion  and 
,;;  r  a  c  e  of  I  i  n  e 
rather  than  upon 
elaborate  orna- 
mentation to 
give  their  prod- 
uct its  distinc- 
tion and  artistic 
value.  Fortun- 
ately for  us,  the 
craftsmen  of 
that  day  seem  to 
have  been  com- 
monly im  b  u  e  d 
with  a  classic 
sense  of  propor- 
tion and.  along  with  the  others  who  wrought  in  their  sev- 
eral divers  media,  the  silversmiths  imparted  to  their  de- 
signs a  subtle  and  elegant  simplicity  that  we  cannot  study 
too  closely. 

There  was.  of  course,  as  it  was  only  natural  to  expect 
there  should  be,  a  close  correspondence  in  contour  between 
contemporary  articles  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  Mother 
Country,  but  where  the  smiths'  work  was  almost  altogether 
de])endent  upon  shape  for  its  amenity  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  cultivated   a   severe   refinement   with   the  utmost  as- 
siduity.    Unfortunately,  much 
early    American    silver   is    un- 
marked   so    tliat    its    approxi- 
mate date  can  be  guaged  only 
by  its  style.     Even  this  guide 
is  not  absolutely  infallible,  for 
not  a  few  instances  are  known 
in  which,  for  one  special  rea- 
son or  another,  comparatively 
late    makers    reproduced    early 
styles.      In    the    study    of    the 
marks  and   identification  of 
makers    one    may    find    great 
store    of    fascination    and    in- 
struction alike. 

The  modern  Baroque  influ- 
ence tliat  made  itself  felt  in 
English  architecture  and  furni- 
ture design  in  the  latter  part  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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Architectural  Betterment  for  the  Small  Church 

/;;  our  early  Colonial  days  there  leere  some  really  ehariiiing  elnirehes.  hiil  the  19//;  eeiitury  (/are  us  little  that  leas  worth 
lehile   arehiteetiirally.      That  lee   can    haz'e    them    by  retiirnin(/  to  English   models  is  [^resented  below. 


Wll  ILL\  the  larger  churclies  ot  this  country  cannot  t(ir 
the  most  part  be  honestly  regarded  as  monuments 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  our  small  churches  are 
e\en  more  in  need  of  better  design.  But  the  matter  lies 
deeper  than  mere  design.  It  lies  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
peculiar  architectural  view-point  of  the  leaders  of  small 
parishes.  This  view-point  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
undertaking  a  form  of  pathetic  imitation  of  a  large  church, 
built  with  inadequate  funds;  sometimes  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  meagre  funds  necessitate  a  distressingly  meagre  build- 
ing. 

Then,  too,  the  small  parish  usually  hesitates  to  go  to  an 
able  architect  with  its  problem,  forgetting  that  the  architect 
is  not  only  a  designer,  but  a  man  of  vision,  whose  special 
training  enables,  among  other  things,  to  contrive  a  success- 
ful compromise  between  the  ideal  and  the  new  thing  which 
is  dictated  by  a  given  expenditure. 

And  in  this  lies  much  of  the  secret  of  the  charm  and 
fitness  of  the 
English  parish 
churches.  In  the 
design  of  most  of 
these,  too  m  u  c  h 
has  not  been  at- 
tempted, and  very 
admirable  results 
have  a  1 1  e  n  d  e  d 
the  use  of  local 
materials  w  h  i  c  h 
]iossess  not  only 
the  virtue  of 
ajjpropriateness, 
but  economy  as 
well. 

From  one  of  the 
most  interesting 
of  "The  M  o  no- 
graph  Series" 
(  Rogers  and  Man- 
son  Company, 
Boston)  we  quote 
at  large  the  in- 
teresting  exposi- 
tory text  by  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Walker: 
The  charm  of 
the  English  parish  churches  is  due  essentially  to  the  \a- 
riety  and  multiplicity  of  their  forms,  to  an  eclectic  use 
of  materials,  and  a  more  or  less  happy  association  of 
\ariations  of  a  style  of  architecture  franky  expressive 
of  the  different  periods  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
buildings,  but  always  possessing  the  common  factors  of 
pitched  roofs,  buttresses,  arched  and  traceried  openings, 
and  towers  with  or  without  spires.  Each  and  all  of  these 
factors  are  unnecessary  from  either  a  traditional  or  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view  in  every  other  type  of  modern 
building,  and  therefore  it  must  either  dominate  its  sur- 
'•oundings,  as  do  the  great  cathedrals,  or  be  isolated  in  a 
considerable  domain  as  are  cemetery  chapels,  or  be  amongst 
small,  low  and  comparatively  isolated  buildings  such  as 
occur  in   small   towns  and  villages.      The   English   parish 
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church  was,  as  its  name  implies,  the  center  of  religious 
activity  in  the  parishes  far  enough  removed  from  the  great 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  to  require  local  places  of  worship, 
and  their  type  is  admirably  adapted  for  similar  locations 
to-day.  But  there  are  other  elements  which  are  peculiar  to 
these  churches.  They  are  the  direct  product  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  occur,  built  of  the  material  at  hand, 
w  hether  it  be  brick  or  rubble  or  flint  or  stone,  put  togetlier 
by  the  local  mason  to  the  extent  of  his  skill ;  which  skill 
ilirt'ered  greatly  in  various  places  and  at  various  times;  and 
adiled  to  at  will.  Thus,  in  one  building  many  materials  and 
st\les  of  work  appear,  frankly  added  or  interpolated  as 
occasion  required,  with  a  direct  simplicity  of  treatment, 
without  attempt  at  disguise,  which  lends  a  special  charm 
to  the  result. 

They  are  never  formal,  or  mannered,  but  are  spontaneous 
and  courageous  in  e.xpression.  Cell  is  added  to  cell,  open- 
ings are  made  in  walls,  liuttresses  are  supplemented  or  re- 
moved to  suit  the 
immediate  re- 
quirements. They 
ha\e  grown  and 
d  e  \'  e  1  o  p  ed  as 
healthy  organ- 
isms, not  as  afifec- 
tations.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of 
them  that  does  not 
show  the  activity 
and  increase  of 
religious  func- 
tions from  the 
time  of  the  Xor- 
_  mans  until  the  de- 

MA      ii  ,.,.    iiririH^K&^A       \astatin<>^  touch  of 
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c  h  e  c  k  e  d  their 
growth.  Xiirman, 
Transitional,  Ear- 
1\-  l-'nglish.  Deco- 
rated, Perpendicu- 
lar,— each  and  all 
'if  these  styles 
have  left  their 
traces  upon  them, 
so  intimately  in- 
termingled that  the  local  verger  to-day  gives  bewildering 
and  not  always  enlightening  information  to  the  tourist,  and 
the  vicars  and  curates  wrangle  over  the  exact  date  of  a 
capital  or  of  a  moulding  as  evidenced  by  the  stone  cutting 
or  its  position  in  the  wall. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  testimony  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  regardless  of  the  intricate  fabric  of  history  and 
tradition  woven  about  them  by  the  local  chroniclers.  The 
battle  of  Hastings  was  in  1066.  Before  this  time  whatever 
chapels  were  built  by  the  Saxons  are  of  crude  description. — 
mere  cells  with  pitched  roofs,  walls  of  rubble,  flint  and 
brick  indiscriminately  used, — but  the  square  Saxon  tower 
was  existent,  as  was  also  the  round  tower  of  the  Celt.  With 
the  coming  of  the  monks  to  Durham,  with  the  founding  of 
Xorman  abbeys,  the  small  churches  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
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Sec  began   to   multiply   and 
nciglilioring  catlie<lrals. 

The  square  apse,  the  tower  at  the  crossing  (.f  tlie  tran- 
sei)t  and  nave  and  great  length  in  comparison  to  width  an 
characteristic  of  luiglish  cathedrals.  The  small  cluirclu 
also  show  imitative  (|ualities.  Saxon  scpiare  towers  were  ai 
times  incorporated  into  the  Iniilding,  in  fact  made  the  nucleus 
of  it.  as  occurs  in  some  of  the  chiirclies  near  I  litchin.  IIert<. 

The    Norman 
round     arched 
style,  imported  in- 
to luigland  I)y  the 
monks,  lasted  a|)- 
proximately    until 
1 140,  from  which 
time  t..    12()(J  the 
pointed     arch     is 
being    sulistituted 
f  o  r  t  h  e   round 
arch,  the  openings 
api)ear   more   and 
more    in    groups, 
and   the   so-called 
Transitional   st\le 
occurs.     The  cen- 
tury between  1200 
and  13(X)  is  usual- 
ly classified  as  that 
of  the   h'arly   En- 
glish   style,    while 
the     succeeding 
14th  century  work 
is  called  the  Deco- 
rated,   and    that 
from   1400  to    1550.   the   Per|)endicular   style.      Naturally 
the  styles  fuse.     It  is  ditticult  to  determine  at  times  whether 
work  is  Transitional  or  Early  Knglisii.  but  the  Decorated 
style  is  ipiite  well  detineil  by  the  character  of  the  traceries 
in  the  windows,   and  the   Perpendicular  l)y  the   fact  that 
the  sliape  of  its  decorative  subdivisions  are  long  vertical 
rectangles.      Obviously   there   are   other   indications,   espe- 
cially in  plans  and  in  mouldings  ami  in  carving. 

A  survey  of  these  views  of  English  parish  churches  con- 
vinces one  of  their  sincerity,  of  tlicir  tlexibility  of  treat- 
ment, and  their 
catholicity  of  spir- 
it, all  of  which 
qualities  are  ex- 
actly those  which 
are  needed  in  the 
small  churches  of 
to-day. 

In  Kent  and  'u 
Essex,  where 
stone  quarries  are 
infrequent,  the  lo- 
cal stone  is  made 
into  rubble  in  the 
walls,  unostenta- 
tiously, not  flaunt- 
ing its  poor  quali- 
ty by  exaggeration, 
as  is  the  case  in 
the  majority  of 
.\merican  cobble- 
faced  walls,  l)ut 
brought  to  a  sur- 
face by  the  mortar 
in  its  joints  so  that 


Pulhnrough  Church,  Sussex,  England 


■'H'cll  Church,  Lincolnshire,  England 


there  is  apparent  more  mortar  than  stone.  If  there  came 
a  lack  of  stone,  brick  was  substituted,  or  so  intermixed 
with  the  stone  tiiat  it  made  an  interesting  texture.  If  a 
nave  had  liecome  too  small,  a  transept  or  an  aisle  was  added 
ill  the  style  of  the  time.  If  the  church  were  too  dark  new 
light  openings  were  made,  or  old  ones  enlarged.  The  whole 
building  has  an  intimate  affectionate  quality, — it  is  human 
in  its  whims  and    fancies:  it  is  versatile  in  its  ex])ression. 

I'ut  a  structure  of 
this  kind  must  at 
first  have  been 
firm  bonefl  and 
well  develope<l  to 
be  able  to  submit 
to  such  vicissitude 
without  actual  and 
visual  ruin. — and 
firm  boned,  strong 
walled,  simple 
these  English 
churches  are.  In 
using  them  as  an 
inspiration,  it  is 
tlieir  spirit  which 
is  of  value,  the 
suggestions  of  ex- 
pression of  their 
uses  which  are 
simulating.  The 
conditions  under 
which  they  have 
been  built  are  in 
many  respects  not 
unlike  tho.se  of  to- 
day. A  demand  for  a  house  of  worship  in  a  small  com- 
munity which  shall  express  the  tradition  of  the  religion, 
the  capabilities  of  the  local  people  to  appreciate  and  to 
create  not  only  a  work  of  utility  but  a  work  of  art.  the  will 
to  perform  with  what  is  at  Iiand  and  according  to  their 
means,  and  the  desire  to  do  all  this  in  the  best  way  it  can  be 
done.  Here  are  points  in  common  between  the  ])ast  and 
the  present.  In  meeting  them  the  English  parishes  erected 
a  numl)er  of  buildings  which  for  indivirhial  character  and 
charm  have  not  been  excelled  and  wliich  can  well  be  used 

as  a  standard  for 
our  endeavors." 

Certainly  Mr. 
Walker  has  made 
a  strong  case  for 
the  English  parish 
c  h  u  r  c  h  and  he 
lield  a  brief  in 
w  liicli.  consider- 
ing the  illustra- 
tions, the  evidence 
is  entirely  in  fa- 
vor of  his  case. 
In  printing  three 
of  the  man  y 
charming  illustra- 
tions from  the 
"Monograph."  it 
is  our  sincere 
hope  that  manv 
American  parishes 
mav  avail  the  m- 
selves  of  the 
ideals  of  these 
small  churches. 
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The  World  of  Art  is 
indebted  to  France  for 
many  things,  but  its 
credit  is  increased  by  the 
recent  additions  of  the 
many  beautiful  medals 
— issued  by  the  French 
Government  in  com- 
memoration of  the  he- 
roes and  victories  of  the 
Allied  Armies  as  well  as 
of  her  own  during  the 
Great  War.  The  five 
shown  here  are  among 
the  best  and  are  worth 
close  study  by  designers 
as  well  as  lovers  of 
bronze  medallions. 


France  Commemorates  in  Bronze 

Her    Heroes   and    Her  Victories 


Both  sides  of  the 
medals  are  pictured  here, 
the  faces  above,  the  re- 
verse sides  belozi'.  From 
left  to  right  they  are 
called  "To  the  Tanks" — 
by  A.  Morion,  "Verdun" 
by  C.  H.  Fillet,  "Act  of 
Courage"  by  A.  Morion, 
"To  the  Armies"  by  J. 
P.  Legastelois  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  is 
the  one  known  in  France 
as  the  "Somme  Medal" 
by  A.  Mayuer.  Marked 
"Honor  to  the  Defenders 
of  Arras"  it  bears  the 
British  Lion.  Its  reverse 
side,  shcming  the  ruins 
of  Arras  Cathedral,  is 
particularly  fine  and  car- 
ries the  words  "Shame 
to  the  Vandals."  No 
feeling  of  hate  is  found 
in  any  of  the  medals. 
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"THE  BARKENTINES" 


JOHN   VINCENT 


Of  the  younger  artists  in  the  States  zvorking  to-day,  many  hail  front 
Canada,  and  among  the  cleverest  of  these,  John  J'iiicent  ranks  high,  as  ii-ill 
be  seen  by  the  reproduction  from  a  droTcing  on  stone  pictured  here.  "The 
Barkentines,"  off  Cape  Ball,  Xeivfoundland,  from  which  romantic  place  Mr. 
Vincent  hails,  is  the  second  of  his  drazi'ings  Arts  &  Decoration  has  shou-n. 
The  fit  st.  Interior  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  appearing  as  the  frontispiece  of 
the  April  issue. 

The  Burgos  sketch,  said  by  critics  to  be  one  of  the  finest  interior  drazv- 
ings,  zi'os  presented  by  the  artist  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  be  sold  for  its  chari- 
ties. Like  it  "The  Barkentines"  shozvs  not  only  great  skill,  tremendous 
feeling  and  sympathetic  handling,  but  also  a  lirilify  unc.vpected  in  such  a 
subject. 

Youthful  in  point  of  viezv  as  zi'ell  as  years,  Mr.  Vincent  considers  liis 
art  as  a  job  in  zvhich  his  interest  never  flags,  and  zvhen  it  does  he  turns  to 
sport  for  recreation,  or  to  music,  since  he  plays  the  violin  and  cello  zvith 
equal  facility  and  understanding.  Those  zvhose  interest  in  music  outzveighs 
their  love  of  painting,  zvill  knozv  what  it  means  zvhen  he  says  that — such 
and  such  a  day  is  a  Bach  day,  zvhile  another  is  Mozart  or  Sthumann,  as  the 
case  may  be!  As  an  artist  he  uses  all  media  to  obtain  his  effects.  N^one 
mill  gainsay  his  ability  to  drazv  on  stone. 


t 
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■Tin-  Producer"  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  three  splendid  Imtik  desitius  done  tc 
Companx  to  decorate  its  Xcw  Yorh  office.     The  others  l>ictiired  lien 


■der  by  Pieter  Mijer   and   Arthur   Crisf   for  H.    R.   MaUiiison    and 
'■e  called  ''The  Distnlnitor"  and  ''The  Ultimate  Consumer" 


BATIK  IN  AMERICA 


No  one  in  this  country 
:\Iijer  to  imblish  a  bo 
Certainly    no   book    is 
moment.     There  have  Iteen 


better  equipped 
c  on  the  subject 
lie  )re  needed  at 
)  nianv  atrocities 


than  Pieter 
of  Batiks.* 
tlie  present 
,  committed 


in  the  name  of  this  ancient  and  ex- 
I  ■"  srt,  especially  since  it  has  been 
I  7he^^'^y  ^^^-  ^I^rquis'  Hermione 
I  verse'^^^^  group  of  serious  dab- 
I  left  tik,  as  Pieter  Mijer  says  at 
I  called  %  "not  a  matter  of  sniear- 
I        ^y  ^-  fax  on  a  piece  of  material 

I'  Courag^  '3^"^'^'  d'PP^"§  '^  ^^^^'' 

1  "To  the^m'  kind  of  dye,  leaving 

I  P.   Lega\  to  decide  what  color  it 

I  hut  by  »^e,  and  finally  trying  to 

i  ('^'^  °J^^  ,igh-priced  piece  of  art." 
s        as  the     ^     ^  .' ,  'i\^^^ 

I        ^    ^   itrary,  as  with  any  other 

I  "//ojiorative  craft,  one  needs  to 
i  of  .e  medium  before  using  it. 
I  -^.''^'and  knowledge  of  color  are 
I  -^'^s  elsewhere,  the  foundations 
,1  yi,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  es- 
^...  als  is  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore the  decorative  artist  begins  his 
manipulation  of  the  fjanting. 

Pieter  Mijer's  authority  on  thi^- 
subject  is  based  not  merely  upon  his 
thorough  technical  familiarity  with 
the  native  Batik  craftsmen  of  Java, 
but  upon  the  broader  foundations 
of  his  skill  as  a  craftsman  and  de- 


Mr.  Mijer  at  zvork 


;igner  of  furniture.  It  is  true  that  without  the  eleven  years 
le  spent  in  Java,  first  as  a  child  and  then  for  five  years  as  a 
,-oung  man,  Pieter  Mijer's  skill  as  a  craftsman  would  have 
>een  limited  to  those  other  fields  in  which  he  has  proven  his 
master}-.  The  point  is  that  Batik 
in  America  should  be  directed  by 
decorative  artists,  and  that  the  dil- 
letant  should  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  Mijer  left  Java  at  the  age  of 
23.  He  returned  to  his  native  Hol- 
land, where  he  acquired  the  founda- 
tions of  furniture  design.  He  came 
to  .\merica  ten  years  ago  and  con- 
tinued at  first  in  his  profession  as 
a  designer  antl  creator  of  sound 
furniture.  Then,  in  association 
with  Alary  Mijer,  the  decorative 
possibilities  of  the  ancient  Japanese 
art  were  ada])ted  to  American  needs. 
It  was  Charles  I<"rutchey,  then  with 
\\  ananiakers,  who  was  first  con- 
\inced  of  practical  selling  possibili- 
>£  .  ^^^^^^^^M  ties  of  this  t\'pe  of  decoration,  both 
.f  ^^^^^^^^H     for  costumes  and  the  dec(iration  of 

interiors. 

Since  then  the  popularity  has 
spread  from  coast  to  coast.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  of  our  American 
artists  ha\e  achieved  notable  results 
in  this  medium.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  lias  been  abused  and  rendered  ri- 
diculous by  the  puerile  efiforts  of  in- 
numerable amateurs.     Some  of  these 
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alnises.  let  us  liope,  will  he  corrected  by  Mr.  Mijer's  book, 
with  its  simple,  lucid  and  non-technical  exposition  of  the 
various  i^rocesses.  Mr.  Mijer  states  that  the  development 
of  the  art  in  America  has  been  aided  to  no  small  extent  by 
the  interest  whicli   manufacturers,  especially  those  in   the 


silk  industry,  have  taken  in  its  development.  This  interest 
should  not,  be  feels,  lead  to  the  commercialization  of  the 
process — meaning  by  commercialization  the  attempt  t'> 
make  the  same  design  in  quantities.  This  would  mean 
a    deterioration    in    nualitv.       t  Continued    on    page    200 » 
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How  Japanese  Arfsts  Illustrate  Their 
Ghost  Stories 


This  is  the  ghost  of  a  servant  rising  from 

a   xvell   into   zvhich  she   ti'as   throtcii   ti'hcn 

murdered  by  her  master  bceause  she  broke 

1   rare  plate  in   his  collection. 


Malevolence  is  the  name  of  this  symbolic 
treseiilalioti  of  death.  The  snake  crazcls 
orcr  Iht  food  offering  to  the  dead  and 
hisses  at  the  comic  inscription  that  has  been 
substituted  for  the  na.ne  of  the  deceased. 


Over  the  grave  of  a  woman  beaten  to 
death  by  her  husband  hangs  this  lantern 
bearing  a  Buddhist  prayer.  These  illustra- 
tions are  shown  by  courtesy  of  E.  Calonna. 


L\K\'.  all  ciiiiiitiics,  japan  has  i^hnst-storics.  Ijiit  licrs  have 
a  (|iiality  that  those  of  other  countries  do  n<n  seem  to 
nossess,  since  they  have  influenced  Iier  people  to  the 
extent  of  niakinjj  her  artists  ])rodiice  illustrations  of  these 
blood  curdlinij  tales,  that  are  of  rare  art  value  to  the  \vh<ile 
world. 

Rased  on  the  human  emotions  of  anther  and  fear  these 
tales  have  endless  rannfications  that  contain  a  \ast  amount 
of  illustratixe  material  and  with  their  fine  sense  of  dramatic 
point.     Japanese  artists  have  a\aded  themsehes  of  these 


opportunities  and  have  imiduccd  some  really  wonderful 
drawing  that  western  artists  and  art  lo\ers  will  do  well  to 
study. 

Masters  of  form,  li.tjht  and  shadow,  as  are  the  Japanese 
artists,  they  are  al)Ie  to  accomplish  efTects  that  are  amazing. 
In  all  Hokusia's  illustrations  the  ghostly  i)oint  is  in  high  re- 
lief, even  if  its  in  the  light  and  in  them  all  conventionalized 
and  natural  drawing  are  combined  in  a  manner  as  delightful 
as  it  is  typical  of  the  Japanese  themselves. 


THE  SALON  OF  CONVALESCENCE 


01'  the  recent  Paris  Salon,  .\rsene  .Mexandre  deciaretl 
tliat  it  was  a  good  exhibition  of  convalescence.  The 
characterization  is  a  haj  py  one.  For,  as  Alvan  San- 
born writes  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  "Salon"  Ijetrayed 
in  its  exhibits  (no  less  than  in  its  moth-eaten  carpets  and 
divans  and  its  proviJonal  rickety  staircases)  traces  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  to  which  every  phase  of  the  life  of  France 
had  been  subjected  during  the  five  years  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand  it  abounded  in  the  exhiliration  of  returning  life 
and  with  promise  of  that  reinforced  vigor  that  always  fol- 
lows upon  the  heels  of  convalescence. 

The  entire  building  of  the  Grand  Palais,  where  the  show 
was  held,  was  not  available,  the  part  normally  assigned  to 
the  National  Society  being  still  occupied  by  the  military 
authorities.  To  follow  Mr.  Sanlx)rn's  account  further : 
"Most  of  the  members'  rights  and  privileges,  which  were 
suspended  in  1918.  have  been  restored,  the  cafes,  the  lux- 
uriously fitted  rest-rooms,  the  concerts  and  the  elegant  toilets 
that  helped  to  make  the  pre-war  Salon  a  sort  of  society  func- 
tion and  the  illustrated  catalogue  ha\e  all  reappeared.  l-~ur- 
thermore,  the  numl)er  of  exhibits,  although  only  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  what  it  used  to  be,  is  still  more  than  trii)le 
what  it  was  in  1918,     In  sum.  for  the  Parisian  pulilic.  whicli 


is  not  in  tlie  habit  of  drawing  nice  di.stinctions,  the  present 
exhibition  is  the  Annual  Salon,  and  it  will  be  simpler  to  treat 
it  as  such  in  this  account." 

"When  one  enters  the  Grand  Palais  this  year."  says  M. 
de  Pawlowski,  the  well-known  litterateur,  "you  have  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  witnessing  "The  Last  Judgment.'  All 
tiie  good  artists,  sculptors  as  well  as  painters,  are  on  the 
right  and  all  the  poor  ones  on  the  left.  Has  a  supreme  classi- 
fication been  eflfected  in  the  world  of  art?  Xot  yet.  It  is 
merely  that  the  right  half  of  the  Grand  Palais  is  alloted  to 
the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  left  half  to  the 
Society  of  French  Artists." 

This  caustic  observation  is  certainly  intended  as  a  pleas- 
antry, declares  Alvan  Sanborn,  for  in  reality,  there  are 
superior  and  inferior  productions  one  each  side;  but  like 
every  telling  pleasantry,  it  has  a  foundation  in  fact.  It  ex- 
presses in  a  fresh  and  striking  way  the  truth — rendered 
doubly  true  this  season  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  the  jurv- 
less  military  section — that  the  National  Society,  whatever 
its  limitations  and  defects,  is  the  exponent  of  the  larger  and 
freer  art. 

"This  year,  as  ever\-  year,  the  bulk  of  the  works  that 
appeal    to    artists    are   in    the    (Continued   on   page    199) 
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AMERICAN  STAINED'GLASS  WINDOWS 


Bv  H.  P.  KOOS 


STAINED  glass  dates  hack  to  the  early  centuries. 
Specimens  have  heen  unearthed  which,  according  to 
the  inscriptions  they  bear,  were  executed  in  24  B.  C. 
At  best,  these  examples  were  crude  in  design  and  coloring, 
and  would  be  of  little  or  no  interest  but  for  their  antiquity. 
The  eleventh  century  witnessed  the  beginning  of  stained 
glass  as  an  art,  instead  of  a  mechanical  artisan's  trade. 
The  art  reached  its  zenith  in  the  thirteenth  century.  -^ 

It  was  then  that  the  glazier  thought  and  worked   ^^ 
in  the  very  spirit  of  glass,  and  developed  his     /^^-^^-^ 
design,    bearing   in   mind   the   power    of         ^ 
5,   its  value,  deptli   and  Ijrilliancy,  ' 


brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  glass  was  lessened.  However, 
this  practice  has  been  in  vogue  up  to  the  present  day  and 
is  still  employed  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  America. 

Colored  or  stained  glass,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 

term,    is   obtained   by   mixing   a   variety,   or   selection,    of 

metallic  oxides  with  the  ingredients  or  with  the  glass  itself 

while  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of   fusion.     The  color 

^\         ])ervades  the  whole  mass  and  becomes  incorporated 

^v.  therewith,  the  result,  when  cooled,  receiving  the 

name   of   "pot   metal.'      Seldom,   however,    is 

■'])(it   metal"   of   the  limpid  clearness   of 

nrdiiinrv  window  glass:  still  more  sel- 


^H--, 


The   "St.   Ccoigc' 


v.indow   in  St.   Mark's 


Episcopal  Clmrch,  Salt  Lake   City. 


as  well  as  its  limitations,  developing  su- 
perb colors  as  well  as  designs. 

The  fifteenth  century  marked  the  de- 
cadence of  the  art.  The  artist  became  too 
ambitious  in  his  desire  to  produce  pictures 
portraying  his  saint  lore.  He  used  large 
pieces  of  glass  upon  which  to  work  out 
the  detail.  The  result  was  weak  and  dull, 
the  reason  being  that  the  painting  was 
done    with   opaque   enamel,    so    that   the 


■Si.   Mu-luu-r  zciiidoic  III  All  Saints 
Clmrch,    Richmond,    Virginia. 
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•  loiii  is  it  luiinogeiK'fiiis  as  to  its  color.  Katlicr  is  it  of  vaiy- 
iiif^  sliades  of  tlic  pervading  color,  full  of  air  bubbles  and 
other  desirable  irregularities  which  ini|)art  to  the  rays  of 
light  (ransniittetl  through  it  an  emlless  variety  of  effect. 

A  visit  to  the  \vf)rkToonis  of  a  famous  maker  of  stained 
glass  windows  is  full  of  wonder  and  interest,  and  the 
memory  of  a  few  hours  so  spent  is  like  a  dream  f)f  beauty. 
It  is  dirticvdt  to  make  clear  to  the  uninitiated  the  present 
method  of  making  a  stained  glass  window,  but  the  process 
is  something  like  this: 

An  artist  is  emi)loyed  to  make  an  original  clesign.  or  a 
copy  of  some  famous  painting:  if  original,  it  must  be  ab- 
solutely perfect  in  every  particular:  if  a  copy,  it  must  be  a 
fac-simile  in  every  detail  of  scheme  and  color.  From  this 
design  is  drawn  a  full-si;^ed  cartoon,  emphasizing  the  lines 
for  leading:  these  lines  are  then  traced  u]>on  a  sheet  of 
l)lain  glass,  and  also  upon  a  sheet  of  heavy  pattern  paper, 
riic  sheet  of  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin  transparent  coat 
of  wax,  and  the  paper  tracing,  after  being  cut  along  the 
lines  by  a  pair  of  |>atent  scissors,  which  gouge  away  just 
enough  from  the  edges  to  allow  space  for  leading,  is  pasted 
to  the  waxed  glass,  each  piece  in  its  corresponding  place. 

Then  comes  the  chousing  of  the  colored  glass  to  carr\ 


)Ut  the  design  as  it  lies  before  the  artisan.  And  what  care- 
ful and  delicate  work  it  is!  Glass  of  every  hue,  and  of 
every  apparent  texture,  from  that  wrinkled  in  heavy  folds 
for  draperies  to  that  twisted  into  the  semblance  of  feathers; 
in  fact,  every  known  effect  can  now  be  produced.  One  by 
one  the  ])aper  pieces  are  removed  from  the  ])late  and  re- 
placed by  glass  pieces,  the  artist  all  the  time  critically  ex- 
amining the  sketch,  to  get  the  exact  color,  ancl  cutting  the 
])ieces  to  the  exact  size  of  the  ])a])er  jiattern.     When  this 


The  "Resurrection"  is  the  name  of  this  splendid  window  in  the 
Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Both  these  windows 
ifcre  done  by  the  Gorham  Company. 


Beautiful  in   color  as   in    balance   of   design   and   drawing    the 
"Ascension"  glorifies  St.  Mark's  Church,  Afinneapolis. 

is  finished,  the  wliole  design  lies  be f tire  him  complete  in 
form,  with  all  its  exquisite  and  glowing  colors;  and  yet. 
not  complete,  for  now  comes  the  process  of  deepening  some 
of  the  tones.  This  is  done  by  placing  layers  of  dififerent 
colored  glass,  one  upon  another,  until  the  proper  shade 
has  been  obtained — in  some  parts  of  the  picture  as  many  as 
five  layers  being  required.  To  get  the  flesh  tints,  the  artist 
paints  them  upon  so-called  flesh  glass,  which  is  porous 
enough  to  allow  the  pigment  to  sink  deep  into  it,  after 
w  liich  these  painted  surfaces  are  fired,  thus  rendering  tliem 
as  durable  as  the  rest  of  the  window. 

The  design  having  now  been  wrought  out,  the  window 
is  leaded,  a  long  and  difificult  process  requiring  from  four 
to  eight  months,  that  the  work  may  outlast  the  ra\ages  of 
time.  This  process  completed,  the  window  is  ready  for 
setting. 

We  can  have  a  national  pride  in  all  tliis.  for,  since  the 
time    wlien    \\'alter    Sa\"age      {Continued    on    page    202) 
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Decorative  NA/ood-Carving  in  Colonial  and 
Post-Colonial  America 


By  ROGER  CAYE 


THE  (lecorati\e  wood-carving  wrought  as  an  architec- 
tural accessory  in  America  during  the  Colonial 
period,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  post-Colonial 
era,  has  an  history  from  which  we  may  derive  not  a  little 
inspiration  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  The 
work  of  that  age  is  replete  with  precedents  that  we  may 
well  make  use  of  now  that  we  have  happily  outgrown  the 
prejudices  and  mental  poverty  that  obtained  throughout 
most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  some  of  the  work  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  out  from  England,  and  probably  was,  a 
o-reat  deal  more  was  unquestionably  executed  by  craftsmen 
born  and  trained,  or  at  least  working,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  though  the  names  of  many  of  them  be  now 
forgotten,  or  not  so  well  known  as  that  of  Samuel  Mclntire 
of  Salem,  their  perfomances  deserve  our  reverence  and 
emulation,  for  what  they  did  was,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, good  in  design  and  honest  in  execution,  and  showed 
a  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  medium  in  which 
they  sought  expression. 

Up  to  about  1735  or  1740  the  amenities  of  interior  wood- 
work consisted  very  largely  of  well  devised  mouldings  and 
carefully  proportioned  panels.  Before  that  time,  of  course, 
we  do  find  such  exquisite  work  as  that  which  adorned  the 
staircase  at  Rosewell  in  Virginia,  or  the  vigorously  wrought 
embellishments  in  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  but  such 
finished  manifestations  of  the  architectural  wood-carver's 
prowess  were  rather  exceptional  than  otherwise  antecedent 
to  the  dates  mentioned.  One  of  these  interesting  exceptions 
was  the  cupboard,  designed  and  made  in  Philadelphia  in 
1739,  to  contain  the  bequest  of  scientific  instruments  made 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library  by  the  Honorable  John  Penn. 
It  is  an  admirable  example  of  "architects'  furniture,"  being 
purely  architectural  in  contour,  and  is  enriched  with  carving 
that  does  great  credit  to  the  craftsman  .who  wrought  it. 
Apart  from  such  instances  as  those  just  mentioned,  one 
need  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  find  much  else  tlian  an  occa- 
sional egg  and  dart  moulding  or  a  buxom  rosette  or  acan- 
thus leaf. 

From  about  1740,  or  shortly  afterward,  there  was  a 
greater  amount  and  a  wider  variety  of  carved  ornament  em- 
ployed. Rosettes,  acanthus  leaves,  flowing  conventional 
foliage,  fretwork,  cockle-shells,  masques,  urns,  pineapples, 
swags  and  drops  of  laurel  leaves  or  of  drapery,  fruit  and 
flower  wreaths,  sun  rays,  and  occasionally  human  or  an- 
gelic figures,  made  their  appearance  in  ever  increasing  abun- 
dance. The  carving  of  this  period  was  characterised  by  a 
bold,  rotund  and  vigorous  quality  that  carried  a  sense  of 
very  positive  conviction.  Admirable  examples  of  this  pe- 
riod of  architectural  wood-carving  in  some  of  its  happiest 
manifestations  are  to  be  found  in  the  ball  room  and  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Lee  house  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Philadelphia.  In  this  period,  too, 
we  now  and  again  find  creditable  instances  of  heraldic 
wood-carving. 

A  marked  contrast  in  manner  of  expression  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  when  the  extreme  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  the  Adam  style  were  dominant  in 
architectural  conceptions  and  were  reflected  in  every  phase 
of  decorative  art.     Not  onlv  were  the  renderings  more  at- 


tenuated, and  usually  in  lower  relief,  than  formerly,  but 
the  scale  was  smaller,  the  detail  was  more  minute,  and  there 
came  into  vogue  a  set  of  motifs  either  wholly  difTerent  from 
those  pre\iously  employed  or  else  materially  changed  in 
form.  Among  the  motifs  most  freely  used  were  urns  and 
vases  of  several  shapes,  medallions,  round  and  oval  paterae, 
oval  and  spandrel  fans  with  concave  parabolic  curves,  swags 
and  drops,  arabesques  and  bell-flower  pendants,  and  all  the 
other  Classic  details  that  the  Brothers  Adam  and  their 
school  had  transplanted  into  English  art  from  the  treasure 
house  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 

While  the  .American  wood-carvers  of  this  period  drew 
their  inspiration  altogether  from  British  sources,  as  was 
quite  natural,  and  \-ery  generally  in  their  renderings  ad- 
hered with  great  fidelity  to  their  models,  there  were  some 
who  introduced  an  appreciable  degree  of  their  own  indi- 
viduality into  their  interpretations.  Among  these  one  of 
the  most  conspicuously  able  was  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem 
who.  though  a  competent  architect,  was  above  all  else  a 
carver  of  wood.  The  susceptibilities  oi  this  medium  he 
thoroughly  understood  and  wrought  in  it  with  the  sympa- 
thetic touch  of  the  master  craftsman.  His  taste  was  im- 
peccable and  a  ntoni  with  woodwork  from  his  hand  often 
possesses  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  a  cameo. 

In  the  succeeding  period  of  the  Greek  Revival,  which 
developed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  corresponded  to  the  Empire  style  in  furniture, 
architectural  wood-carving  lost  its  refined  character  and 
the  details,  as  well  as  the  motifs  themselves,  became  bold 
and  heavy  and  derived  their  impressiveness  from  sheer  in- 
sistence rather  than  from  any  intrinsic  beauty  that  inhered 
in  them.  Beyond  vigorous,  and  oftentimes  ponderous, 
presentations  of  acanthus  leaves  there  w^as  little  in  the 
style  to  invite  and  stimulate  either  the  manual  skill  or  the 
imagination  of  the  wood-carver  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  hand  forgot  its  cunning  in  the  doldrums  of  banality 
that  followed. 

During  the  hey-day  of  early  .\merican  decorative  wood- 
carving  the  items  of  interior  architecture  upon  which  carved 
enrichment  was  customarily  bestowed  were  mantels  and 
chimney-pieces,  door  and  window  trims,  cornices,  overdoor 
decorations,  the  capitals  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  and  the 
brackets  beneath  the  treads  of  steps.  In  the  distribution  of 
this  carved  enrichment  the  chief  difiference  between  the 
Neo-Classic  phase  and  those  that  preceded  it  was  that,  in 
the  earlier  period,  the  chimney-piece  or  overmantel  shared 
equally  with  the  mantel  in  the  efforts  of  the  wood-carver, 
while  in  the  latter  period  all  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  the  mantel  itself,  the  overmantel  space  being  devoiil 
of  any  architectural  embellishment  and  left  completely  free 
for  a  mirror,  picture,  or  any  other  sort  of  movable  deco- 
ration to  be  placed  there. 

The  elegancies  of  wood-carving  were  never  nearly  so  full\' 
displayed  on  the  outside  of  buildings  as  they  were  inside, 
although  there  are  instances,  some  of  them  dating  from 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  choice  bits  were 
employed  to  grace  certain  exterior  points  of  emphasis.  Such 
an  example  as  the  carving  on  the  door  trim  of  the  Gov- 
ernour  Hummer  house,  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  might 
well  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  jJroMike  emulation  at  the  present 
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"lay.  'I'licre  were  also  in  dIIkt  jjlaces,  notably  in  Anna])- 
olis  and  in  various  old  lionscs  elsewlicrc  in  Maryland,  riclily 
rarved  (nitsidc  door  frames  that  were  executed  a  little  be- 
fore or  abfuit  the  middle  of  the  century.  Tlien,  too,  there 
were  the  urns  with  mantling  drapery  swags  and  tlame  tops 
that  were  placed  as  (inials  on  corners  and  upon  parapets 
of  stately  builclings  to  enhance  their  Classic  dignity;  like- 
wise the  tops  of  exterior  pillars  and  pilasters  that  were  not 
infre(|uently  wrought  with  ])unctilious  care.  And  there  were 
al.so  the  ma.sf|ues  that  sometimes  adorned  the  lintels  over 
windows  or  gazed  from  the  woodwork  of  church  towers. 
These  mas(|ues  were  near  akin  to  the  work  executed  by  the 
carvers  of  figureheads  for  ships.  .\nd  this  brings  us  to  a 
third  phase  of  our  subject — carving  that  was  not  archi- 
tecturally nor  structurally  attache<l. 

Mr.  Walter  Dyer  has  very  i)roperly  pointed  rtut  that  the 
skill  displayed  by  many  of  the  Colonial  car])enters  and 
wood-carvers  was  not  seldom  ac(|uired  through  tr.uning 
they  had  received  in  shii)-yards,  "where  fine  carving  and 
accurately  fitted  and  pro|)ortioned  work  was  always  in  de- 
mand." The  old  figureheads,  which  were  deservediv  a 
source  of  pride  to  ship-builders,  ship  owners  and  crews,  are 
surely  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  our  consideration  as 
important  decorative  items  of  marine  architecture  and  in- 
tent factors  of  inHuence  in  developing  the  skill  of  carvers 
who  thus  became  more  apt  in  enil>ellishing  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  houses  when  occasion  required  their  ser- 
vices in  that  direction. 

William  Rush,  one  of  our  early  American  carvers  whose 
name  deserves  to  l)e  far  better  known  than  it  generally  is, 
won  tile  greatest  part  of  his  reputation  through  his  jmnvess 
in  designing  and  carving  figureheads.  Born  in  Philadeljihia 
in  1756.  he  was  apprenticed  while  a  mere  lad  to  Kdwani 
Cutbush,  a  carver,  and  developed  such  remarkable  aptitude 
that  it  was  no  long  before  he  was  "rewarded  by  a  large 
and  lucrative  business  in  the  designing  of  figureheads  for 
ships.  Xotable  among  them  were  those  for  the  United 
States  frigates,  I'liitcii  States  am]  Constitution,  representing 
resjjectively  "The  Genius  of  the  United  States'  and  "Nature." 
His  figure  of  the  'Indian  Trader,  on  the  ship  ffilliain  Pciin.' 
was  copied  by  several  London  artists,  who  made  casts  and 
sketches  of  the  head,  while  his  'River  God'  for  the  ship 
'iianyis'  is  said  to  have  been  reverenced  by  the  Hidus,  who 
came  in  boat  loads  to  see  it." 

In  such  time  as  he  could  snatch  from  his  occupation  as  a 
carver  of  figureheads  he  executed  a  creditable  number  of 
other  pieces  of  sculpture.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  the  figure  of  ^\'ashington,  which  now  stands  in  the  State 
House  in  Philadelphia.  Rush  vas  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  some  of  his 
other  works,  every  one  of  which  possesses  very  considerable 
merit,  are  preserved  'here.  "His  performances  are  all  in 
wood  and  clav." 

Another   of   our   early    sculptors    who.    like    Rush,    was 


\\h(j|ly  self-developed  and  worked  into  the  sculpture  of 
figures  in  the  mund  from  his  previous  experience  as  a  wood- 
larver,  was  Hezekiah  Augur,  l^>rn  in  Xew  Haven  in  1791. 
I  lis  bust  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  is  in  the  United  States 
.  ilpreme  Court  room  in  Washington  and  "Jephthah  and 
his  Daughter"  are  preserved  in  the  Yale  Art  School. 

And  here  we  hark  back  once  more  to  Samuel  Mclntire 
of  Salem.  Mclntire,  the  junior  of  Rush  by  one  year,  like- 
wise essayed  sculpture  and  executed  several  very  creditable 
busts  and  reliefs  in  wood.  In  this  list  his  Washington 
medalion  and  the  bust  of  Governor  Winthrop  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  But  architectural  wood-carving  was 
distinctly  his  metier  and  upon  that  his  fame  will  always 
rest,  although  his  sculpture  will  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  roll  of  early  American  sculjUors. 

The  exterior  woodwork  of  Mclntire's  houses  in  manv 
instances — a  great  deal  more  so  than  the  other  houses  of 
the  period  ordinarily  did — shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
charmingly  conceived  and  delicately  executed  carved  detail. 
Many  of  his  gatefK)Sts  especially  deserve  notice  as  works 
of  consummate  art  in  this  direction.  Any  account  of  his 
exterior  wood-carving  would  be  incomplete  without  special 
mention  of  the  gateways  he  designed  for  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  Washington  Square  in  Salem  in  1805.  The  gate- 
ways were  elaljorate  arches  enriched  with  carvings.  It  was 
for  the  western  gateway  that  he  carved  the  Washington 
medallion  just  mentioned,  a  piece  of  work  38  by  56  inches 
in  size,  and  executed  after  drawings  from  life  that  Mcln- 
tire hafl  made  ui)on  the  occasion  of  Washington's  visit 
to  Salem  in  1789.  When  the  gateways  were  taken  down 
in  1850  this  meddallion  was  removed  to  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute. Another  piece  of  his  exterior  work  also  is  entitled 
to  special  mention — the  pediment  he  carved  for  the  old 
Custom  House  of  Salem,  the  chief  device  being  an  Amer- 
ican eagle  in  high  relief  with  shiled.  thunderbolts  and  olive 
branch. 

The  high  relief  masques,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
tower  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  lintels 
o{  the  tower  windows  of  the  State  House,  are  obviouslv 
close  kin  to  ships'  figureheads  and  constitute  a  striking  bit 
of  embellishment  that  might  well  serve  as  inspiration  for 
architectural  adornment  at  the  present  day.  The  carving 
executed  upon  furniture  attained  on  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, but  this  phase  of  the  carver's  art  requires  a  separate 
consideration. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  foregoing  historical 
memoranda  is  that  we  have  among  our  own  American 
precedents  a  rich  store  of  examples  that  we  may  profitably 
exploit  for  our  present  behoof.  .-Xji  important  part  of  that 
lesson  also  is  that  it  always  pays,  where  the  amount  of 
carving  is  restricted,  to  concentrate  a  little  work  of  the 
highest  excellence  at  one  or  two  points  of  emphasis,  as  was 
done  in  designing  the  doorvvav  of  the  Dummer  house  at 
Bvfield. 


WISDOM  THROUGH  TEARS 


I  cannot  seek  to  hold  you — - 

Holding  is  losing: 
Xever  my  arms  can  fold  yon 

But  bv  vour  choosins;. 


What  if  beside  me  lie 

Flesh  and  blood  merely ; 
And  the  soul  wanders  high 
I  love  so  dearly? 

Miriam  Alien  deFord, 
from  "Poetry. 
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Picturesque  Roofs  of  the  Alsatian  Town  of  Dambach 

Tliis  tvpc  of  Architecture  holds  possibilities  for  adaptation  not  leidely  appreciated  to-day  in  the  United  States 


aLSACE,  once  more  beneath  the 
/\  tricolor,  brings  back  to  France 
^  ^  not  only  its  geographical  area, 
its  loyal  population,  but  much  else  of 
the  intangible  spirit  that  constitutes  the 
personality  of  a  country.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  were  seen  in  Les 


Annates,  and  seemed  at  once  to  offer 
a  world  of  suggestion  to  architects  the 
world  over.  Not  suggestion,  necessar- 
ily, to  copy  Alsatian  city  houses,  but 
rather  a  suggestion  that  the  problem 
of  designing  a  tall,  narrow  front  for  a 
city  house  has  been  solved  in  compel- 


lingly  picturesque  terms  by  old  Euro- 
])ean  architects. 

The  town  of  Daml)ach,  whence  are 
drawn  the  illustrations,  is  described 
with  the  utmost  charm  in  the  text  of 
the  French  article : 

"Then  the  city  square,  so  happily  laid 
out,  so  pure  in  style  that  one  can  scarce 
Ijelieve  it  was  achieved  by  the  chance 
development  of  time.  In  strolling  about 
the  by-ways  of  the  town  one  finds  at 
every  step  the  wonderful  effect  of  a 
decorative  style  which  seems  to  have 
been  planked  there,  perfect  and  flaw- 
less, by  a  consummate  artist.  If  one 
opens  this  door,  in  passing  by,  it  is  to 
admire  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by  bal- 
ustraded  galleries  of  wood  .  .  .  ami 
always,  on  every  hand,  vistas  of  innu- 
merable roofs.  The  roofs!  They  arc 
what  one  sees  first  .  .  .  their  diversit\ 
is  enchanting,:  "Their  stained  roofv, 
rose-colored,  brctwn  or  moss-covereil. 
climbing  one  upon  the  other,  mount  in 
stages,  cross  each  other,  and  grow  in 
unexpected  angles  and  returns.  .  . 
\\'e  love  them,  these  roofs  which  canm  't 


be  found  in  any  other  place.  They  are 
of  a  pure  breed,  a  part  of  the  very  soil. 
Looking  upon  them  we  see  their  great 
hooded  wings,  which  were  built  to  pro- 
vide shade;  we  perceive,  in  looking  at 
them  longer,  their  tenacious  traditions 


Lt's   Annate 


of  the  good  li\ing  of  other  days,  of 
good  wines  and  well-set  tables.  And 
from  as  far  away  as  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  them,  it  is  these  roofs  that 
are  the  first  to  say :  'Tt  is  we  who  are 
tiie  old,  the  loval  .\lsace." 


ST.  SOPHIA  THE  INCOMPARABLE 


THE  question  of  the  ultimate 
Christian  domination  of  Con- 
stantinople is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  art  lovers  in  that  the  much  discussed 
restoration  of  St.  Sophia  will  doubtless 
begin  at  once  to  take  concrete  form. 

An  absorbing  story  of  this  great 
church,  called  'The  Romance  of  St. 
Sophia,"  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Balkan  Reznexv.  from  which  the 
following  description  is  taken : 


'Tn  plan,  Justinian's  St.  Sophia  is 
nearly  a  square,  made  cruciform  by 
the  four  huge  piers  on  which  the 
mighty  dome  rests.  It  thus  satisfies 
the  symbolism  of  its  title,  and  com- 
bines the  square  and  the  circle.  The 
dome,  which,  unlike  St.  Paul's,  is  a 
true  dome  —  i.  e.,  it  has  not  outer 
shell — is  107  feet  across  and  48  feet 
high,  thus  being  nearly  a  perfect  hemi- 
sphere.    The  whole  forms  a  great  hall, 


quasi-oval  in  shape,  100  feet  wide,  179 
feet  high,  and  lying  the  full  250  of  the 
square,  from  the  rest  of  which  it  is  cut 
off  by  two  stories  of  columns  and  gal- 
leries. 

"The  eye  wanders  upwards,"  writes 
Ferguson,  the  historian  of  architec- 
ture, "from  the  larger  arcades  of 
ground-floor  to  the  smaller  arches  of 
the  galleries  and  thence  to  the  smaller 
domes.       {Continued    on    page    204) 
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WEST    MEETS    EAST 


MR.  KIPLIN 
a    Western 


[\G,  notwithstanding. 
i;rn  firm  of  architects 
has  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
re(|uirfinents  of  a  Cliinese  Clnirdi  in 
this  remarkable  drawiiifj.     Both  design 


Westminster  Abbey  would  look,  llie 
architects,  with  a  iiigli  degree  of  archi- 
tectural imagination  and  projected 
vision,  Iiave  acliieved  a  thing  wliich  is 
very  far  fmm  l)€ing  a  mere  architectur- 


Acccftcd  Design,  Siciig   Tan   Insdtulional  Church,  Sicng   Tan.  Hunan,   China 
Pnrccll  &  Ebnslie.  Architects. 


and  rendering  are  stimulatingly  un- 
usual, and  indifference  to  tlie  whole 
would  l)e  difficult  for  the  most  cynical 
critic.  Without  doubt  many  clergy- 
men and  church  boards  would  be  in- 
cxprc-sibly  shocked  at  what  could  pos- 
sil)ly  be  construed  as  undue  architec- 
tural levity  in  an  ecc'esiastical  edifice. 

Mr.  Cram,  passing  by  on  the  "Gothic 
Quest,"  would  undoubtedly  tliink  it  a 
depraved  joss-house,  or,  even  worse,  a 
nightmare  from  a  summertime  amuse- 
ment park.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  Chinese  to  turn  immediately 
and  without  transition  from  the  ac- 
cepted form  of  the  old  places  of  wor- 
ship to  a  form  which,  though  familiar 
enough  to  us,  would  be  as  alien  to  them 
as  this  Sieng  Tan  Church  would  be  in 
a   Xew   England  village. 

One  must  reflect  tiiat  this  fantastic 
creation,  almost  like  tiie  mad  imagin- 
ings of  a  dream,  will  not  look  as 
strange    in    Chinese    surroundings    as 


al  vagary,  and  which,  sincerely  ap- 
praised, must  be  regarded  as  a  brilliant 
essay  in  effecting  an  architectural  meet- 
ing of  East  and  West. 


MASSENET  EXPLAINED 

THERE  is  considerable  interest  for 
Americans  at  this  time  when  the 
usual  discussion  of  the  kind  of 
operas  to  be  presented  during  the  com- 
ing season  is  abroad,  in  the  remarks  of 
Edward  J-  Dent  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Athcnceum — on  the  reason  for  the 
devotion  of  the  French  music  lovers  to 
Massenet.  That  two  of  his  works. 
"Manon"  and  "W'erther,"  scheduled  for 
early  production  in  New  York,  are 
ably  discussed,  makes  it  immediately 
\aluable  and  illuminating  to  all. 

Under  the  entertaining  sub-title. 
"The  Heart  of  a  Frenchman,"  Mr. 
Dent  says : 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to 
understand    wh\-    Massenet   should   be 


the  main  constituent  of  tiie  average 
French  operatic  repertoire.  Our  musi- 
cal sympatiiies  have  always  inclined 
more  towards  Italy  and  Germany  than 
towards  France ;  and  in  any  case  Mas- 
senet is  certainly  not  a  composer  to  be 
put  on  a  level  with  \'erdi  and  Wagner, 
"^'et  Massenet,  for  all  his  weakness  of 
invention,  has  certain  qualities  of  style 
which  are  worth  considering.  He  was 
no  genius,  but  he  exjjressed  the  average 
I'rench  outlook  on  opera  in  a  verv 
characteristic  way.  and  that  is  why  Ro- 
niain  Roliand,  criticizing  the  early 
work  of  Debussy,  parodies  a  well- 
known  phrase  and  speaks  of  "ce  petit 
Massenet  qui  sommeille  au  ca-ur  de 
tout  \  rai  francais." 

".\Ianon"  which  was  first  produced 
in  1884,  represents  a  conventional  type 
of  French  opera  which  now  seems 
\ery  remote,  in  spite  of  the  composer's 
occasional  reminiscences  of  Wagner. 
It  is  too  much  filled  up  with  choruses, 
ensembles  and  ballets.  This  is,  of 
cour,se,  what  the  public,  especially  in 
this  country,  expect  from  an  opera. 
They  like  to  see  things  happening  on 
the  stage,  and  provided  that  plenty  of 
things  happen  which  can  be  seen  by 
every  eye,  they  are  indifferent  to  psy- 
chological development.  But  the  really 
interesting  feature  of  "Manon"  is  the 
composer's  constant  effort  to  present 
his  characters  as  human  beings  with 
ffuctuating  emotions  and  with  per.son- 
alities  that  experience  internal  develop- 
ment. The  opera  fails  to  make  its  ef- 
fect simply  because  Massenet  had  not 
the  power  to  write  music  of  real  force 
and  originality.  The  workmanship  is 
admirable  in  its  reticence  and  elegance. 
Massenet  had,  too,  a  very  strong  sense 
of  musical  form.  He  seems  always  to 
have  regarded  an  opera  as  a  complete 
musical  whole.  W'ithout  using  "lead- 
ing-motives" in  the  Wagnerian  man- 
ner, he  yet  associates  certain  themes 
with  certain  ideas,  and  develops  them 
symphonically.  There  are  indeed  manv 
places  where  the  music  seems  to  de- 
velop on  its  own  lines,  so  that  a  scene 
grows  and  expands  out  of  a  musical 
germ  instead  of  the  music  merely  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  librettist.  Only 
the  essential  musical  inspiration  is 
wanting:  it  is  all  a  skilful  construc- 
tion built  up  on  dummy  themes  that 
have  no  intrinsic  value. 

"Thais"  is  a  worse  opera,  because 

it  is  more  pretentious.    It  sets  out.  one 

is  tempted  to  think,  to  be  a  sort  of 

"Second  Part  of  Faust" — of  Gounod's 

(Continued  on  page  205) 
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NATURE'S  FINE  ARTS 

By  ADOLPH  KRUHM 

To  z'istiali.zc  it  next  spriufi  in  yo.ur  own  ijardcn  you  must  realize  iio:k'  the  -.eisdoni  of  phintinij  hunly  tuul  lutlluois  gardens 

in  August.  Septentl)er  and  (>etoI)er 


WERE  you  ever  particularly  keen  on  a  particular 
thing  and  found  to  your  disgust,  that  you  were 
"too  late?"  Chances  are,  there  is'nt  one  reader 
in  a  thousand  who  has  not  had  the  experience  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  it  is  in  an  endeavor  to  save  disappointing 
the  "too  lates,"  that  I  would  point  out  a  great  gardening 
opportunity  just  ahead!  Every  April  and  May,  for  the 
past  fifteen  vears,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  tell  many 
garden  enthusiasts  that  they  are  "too  late"  when  they  be- 
come interested  in  Tulips  in  May!  And  June  after  June 
I  have  told  people  that  Iris  and  Peonies  must  be  planted 
in  the  fall,  to  spread  beauty  and  fragrance  the  following 
vear.  The  next  three  months  just  ahead  is  the  time  to  plan, 
plant  and  sow  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  for  flower  gardens, 
the  beautv  of  which  you  would  enjoy  next  spring. 

Fall    flower    gardening   endeavor   may   be    divided    into 
three  distinct  phases  of  activity.     First,  there  is  the  lure 
of  the  starting  the  hardy  old-fashioned  perennial  garden 
from  seeds.     This  unist  be  done 
this  inontJi.  if  you  want  to  be 
unusually      successful.        Then, 
there   looms   the   possibility   of 
securing  plants  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous   flowers,    such    as    Irises, 
Peonies    and    scores    of    others, 

September.         Finally. 

brings   the   Dutch   and 

bulbs — Hyacinths,  Tu- 
lips and  Daffodils — which  will 
ever  be  the  forerunners  of  our 
own  native  or  naturalized  hardy 
flowers,  blooming  as  they  do,  a-- 
soon  as  winter's  unfriendlx 
blasts  have  subsided. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  start- 
ing a  hardy,  old-fashioned  gar- 
den from  seeds  may  be  both  new 
and  alluring  and,  because  it  is  a 
hobby  of  mine,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  to  go  about  it. 
There  is  something  so  fascinat- 
ing about  putting  the  little  tin\ 
seeds  into  the  soil,  to  watch 
them  crack  the  soil's  suface,  t>< 
peep  through  and  then  to  burst 
forth,  with  a  promise  of  flowers 
next  spring  that  few.  who  gar- 
den, can  resist  the  influence. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
old-fashioned  hardy  perennials 
are  cool-season  flowers,  the  seeds 


during 

October 

French 


Iiix  a:i(l  Ciituiiihiiu's  iif  a  hardy  hard: 


of  all  of  them  want  considearble  warmth  to  germinate  well. 
August  brings  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  plus  humidity, 
plus  cool  nights,  to  cause  the  little  seedlings  to  do  well. 
Personally,  I  have  long  stopped  scattering  seeds  around  the 
garden  and  so  forget  where  to  look  for  the  seedlings.  That 
is  a  big  waste  of  both  seed  and  effort.  I  sow  the  seeds  in 
flat  boxes  which  are  about  18  x  24  inches  wide  and  4  inches 
deep.  These  are  filled  with  finely  sifted  soil  composed  of 
one-third  each,  leaf-mould,  humus  and  sand.  Before  sow- 
ing seeds,  each  box  gets  a  thorough  watering,  because  this 
niixtue  is  slow,  at  first,  to  quickly  absorb  water. 

The  making  of  the  shallow  furrows,  (14,  to  /4").  with 
a  ruler  requires  but  a  minute.  .\t  the  end  of  each  furrow 
is  placed  a  four  inch  label  giving  name  of  variety  and  date 
of  sowing.  The  most  vigorous  varieties  germinate  in  from 
four  days  to  a  week  while  others  require  from  two  weeks 
to  a  month.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
be  jiicked  out  with  a  pointed  stick  they  are  transplanted 
into  other  boxes  or  receptacles 
— my  favorite  adjunct  for  this 
])urpose,  being  an  oatsprouter. 
The  end  of  September  gener- 
ally sees  all  the  little  plants 
safely  established  in  the  hardy 
l)order,  where  they  are  to  remain 
permanently. 

Here  is  a  list  of  old-fashioned 
hardy     plants,     that     are     thus 
easily    started    from    seeds    by 
anybody      who      is      interested 
enough  to  make  preparations,  as 
pointed  out  above : 
-Aquilegia  or  Columbines. 
Campanula  or  Bellflower. 
Chrysanthemum       Leucanthe- 

muni. 
I  )elphinium  of  all  classes, 
nianthus     barbatus     or     Sweet 

William. 
1  )igitalis  or  Foxglove. 
<  iaillardia  or  Blanket  Fluwer. 
Lychnis  of  various  sorts. 
Lupins  of  all  kinds. 
Alyosotis  or  Forget-me-not. 
Papaver  orientale.  Oriental  Pop- 
pies. 
Stokesia   cyanea  or   Cornflower 

Asters. 
\'iola   cornuta   or   Tufted    Pan- 

sies. 
Hollvhocks  of  all  kinds. 


To  Start  Those  Iris  and  Peony  Beds 


The  beauty  about  Irises,  Peonies  and  Phloxes — the 
leaders  among  all  old-fashioned  hardy  plants — is  that  they 
are  really  easier  to  grow  than  potatoes.  You  simply  secure 
good  roots  or  plants  from  a  nursery  or  horticultural  supply 
store,  set  them  out  into  the  garden  and.  in  due  time,  you 
will  get  flowes  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  nn  a  bright 


morning.  The  \itality  of  these  perennials  is  immense  I  But 
one  thing  you  should  remember — they  are  to  thrive  in  one 
and  the  same  spot  for  years,  hence  the  ground  must  be  well 
enriched  with  well-rotted  manure  or  humus. 

When  establishing  a  bed  or  border  of  hardy  jilants.  dig 
(Continued  on  page  205) 
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The  cliarmuKj  enclosed  porch  of  Mr. 
Leroy  Frost's  house  in  Xyack,  New 
York,  pictured  at  the  left,  shows  how 
artistic  a  simple  veranda  can  be  made  and 
how  comfortable.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  framed  glass  is  in  large  sections, 
so  well  fitted  that  wintry  temperature 
ivorks  no  liarm  on  the  plant  life  therein. 
Properly  placed  radiators  distribute  heat 
ez'enly  and  thick  rugs  gii'e  further  com- 
fort. This  kind  of  sunshine  garden  is 
possible  to  every  householder  in  either 
country  or  town,  and  this  picture  is 
worthy  of  study  by  er-eryone  having 
such  a  plan  in  mind. 


Sunshine 

Gardens 

Are  Possible 

in 

Every  Kind 

of 

House 


In  Mr.  R.  R.  Conklyn's  house  at 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  {center)  stm- 
shine  is  invited  through  the  steel  and 
glass  roof.  The  whole  is  a  delightful 
combination  of  house  and  garden  that 
can  hardly  be  excelled. 

The  swimming  pool  is  seen  as  a  fore- 
ground to  the  sun-room  in  the  C.  L. 
Harding  home  at  Dedham,  Mass.  The 
pool  is  not  glass  covered,  for  the  broad 
latticed  arches  admit  plenty  of  light  and 
the  association  of  the  pool  with  sun- 
garden  is  as  effective  as  it  is  physically 
satisfying.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Lord 
&  Burnham  Company  for  these  charm- 
ing photographs. 
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DOORS  and  WINDOWS 

:    A  FEW  IDEAS  WHICH  LURE  THE  IMAGINATION 

''AWAY    FROM    THE    'ORDINARY"   AND   INTO 

THE  REALM  OF  INTERESTING  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Every  house  must  have  doors  and  teiiidou-s--but  lioie  little  real  imagination 
usually  goes  into  their  design.  Imaginative  treatment  of  doors  and  U'liidows 
ean  make  a  vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  house,  both 
inside  and  out.    They  are  teorlh  thinking  about. 


A  highly  successful  decorative  treatment  of  a 
hall  zeindozc.  The  spots  of  gltrnnng  color  in- 
troduced in  the  leaded  panes  are  heraldic  devices 
of  painted  glass. 


A  fezi'  manufacturing  craftsmen 
to-day  are  specialising  on  fine 
hand-zarought  hardzeare  of  rug- 
ged, interesting  character.  To  mas- 
sive or  rough-hewn  zeoodzuork, 
such  hardzfare  is  a  most  effective 
addition. 


A  thoroughly  charming  arrange- 
ment of  doors  and  windozvs,  achieved 
by  a  straight  forzvard  btit  e.rccption- 
ally  artistic  handling  of  z\;ood-zeork 
and    leaded    casements. 


To    the    left    is    seen    an    unusually 
attractive     design     for    a    dining-room 
door,  and,   incidentally,   a  vista   of  an   ex- 
redingly   zvell-furnishcd   living-room. 
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A^o    architectural    treatment 
mullioned  hay,  Ziith  leaded  ca 
this  pleasing  example,  by  the  hcraldi 
medallions. 


'iiul.'zcs    ijiiite    equals    in    charm    the 

(J.     The  plain   leading  is  relieved,  in 

spots  of  color  in  the  inserted  glass 


lul,-'..  i;.  ■  >  '.II  the  house  of  a  California 
architect.  This  interesting  use  of  spindles 
suggests  some   inspiration  from   Spain. 
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— if  you  saw  them  in  a  hcuse  you  visited 
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-•    ■'-"iiiliy-Jui-Uiiu/  jncnds,  1/   is   imfussihlc   lo  visit  very  ciWiisivcly  uilhuul   siciiiy   coiislaiillv 

uimsiial  buildiiuj  drlails  ivorlh   rcmcwbcniig.     And  often  llw  most  charming  and  satisfying  you  see  are  the 

defend  upon  their  cost.  Every  month  we  want  to  show 
a  few  interesting  details  of  building  and  equipment, 
hoping  not  only  that  our  readers  may  find  some 
suggestions,  hut  also  that  they  tfi//  write  for  aid 
or  adfice  in   their  own   individual  problems. 


/ '"  liiirdi^'iire  of  rug- 
ged wrought  iron  is  a 
splendid  addition  In  cer- 
liiiii  kinds  of  woodworh. 


A  fireplace  which  is 
ill  once  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  perfect 
xiinplicity  of  its  materi- 
tils.  and  the  satisfying 
manner  in  which  these 
iire  used. 


For  truly  satisfying  re- 
.•^iills,  no  detail  should  be 
tiinsidered  too  small  for  al- 
U-nlion — least  of  all.  the  de- 
tail of  hardware.  D'd  you 
know  that  such  hardicare  as 
this   is  being   made  lo-dayf 


1  he  gantcn  is  iiy  no  means  the 
only  place  for  the  water-far. 
Many  a  hall  or  foyer  has  been 
transformed  by  the  introduction 
of  a  pair  of  these  great  jars,  now 
nhtaitiahle     in     excellent    repro- 


The  Spanish  water-jar,  nowadays  beauti- 
fully reproduced  in  both  malt  and  glace 
lerra-cotta,  as  icell  as  in  faience,  may  often 
lend  an  excellently  architectural  look  to  a 
.'•Spanish   or  Italian   hallway. 


A  hand-wrought  latch 
ichich  suggests  the  in- 
teresting possibilities  of 
unusual  detail. 


A  pleasant  patio  in  a  California  house  which  offers  immediate 
evidence  that  a  garden  courtyard  need  not  necessarily  be  elaborate 
or  expensive,  in  either  its  architecture  or  its  furnishing. 


For  the  hrcafcfasl-iooiii.  iicrc  is  a  suiiiicstioii  ji7)if/i  combines 
a  cool  tile  floor  with  a  latticed  wall.  This  kind  of  lattice  work, 
which  the  French  call  "Ireillage,"  is  not  used  nearly  as  often  as 
lis  decorative  virtues  deserve. 
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THE  NEW  FURNITURE  OF  FRANCE 

The  Tenth  Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs 
By  PETER  QUINT 


NONE  of  the  recent  exhibitions  and  salons  in  Paris 
aroused  more  interest  than  that  of  tlie  Artistes 
Decorateurs.  held  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan.  It 
was  the  first  show  of  the  Association  held  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  It  was  teeming  with  life,  vigorously 
attacking  that  tremendous  problem  of  providing  new  fur- 
niture for  France.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
decorative  artists  of  France  were  poisoned  by  Styles.  The 
war  destroyed  much  of  the  old  furniture,  destroyed  it  by 
tens  of  thousand  of  pieces.  And  it  has  swept  aside  many 
of  the  old  prejudices.  In  addition  to  the  huge  problem  of 
replacing  all  that  was  destroyed,  the  French  furniture 
makers  have  had  to  face  the  tremendous  questions  of  cheap- 
ness. They  have  had  to  follow  our  own  country  in  resort- 
ing to  the  machine  in  the 
making  of  the  new  furniture. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  restored 
provinces  have  demanded  fur- 
nishings for  their  houses.  The 
returned  soldiers  are  marrying 
and  looking  toward  a  rose- 
colored  future  in  little  homes 
of  their  own.  They  are  asking 
for  furniture.  Everywhere  in 
France  there  is  a  new  interest 
in  furniture.  And  the  price  of 
furniture  has  gone  up — just 
like  the  price  of  vegetables  or 
of  paper. 

Now  this  tenth  exhibition  of 
the  Artistes  Decorateurs  show- 
ed that  the  artists  and  decora- 
tors of  France  are  facing  these 
problems  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Of  course  it 
would  be  quite  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  they  have  in  every 
instance  been  successful.  The 
visitors  to  the  Pavilion  de  Mar- 
san realized  that  some  of  the 
exhibits  would  have  been  more 
suitable  for  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  than  for  the  ri^'c  gauche 
of  the  Seine.  But  one  must 
not  forget  that  much  of  the 
furniture  shown  was  made  for 
the  moderate  priced  markets  of 
the  big  shops,  for  the  Galeries 
Lafayette,     "Primavera"     and 

Dufayel,  to  be  bought  by  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the 
middle  classes  of  the  devastated  regions.  These  people 
want  low-priced  furniture,  but  gay  and  charming  fur- 
niture, and  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  most  successful 
exhibits  of  designers  and  architects  were  those  pieces  that 
were  least  pretentious,  least  ostentatious.  When  certain 
artists  like  Maurice  Dufrene  ventured  into  the  realm 
of  the  Neo-Merovingian  Breton,  they  became  absurd.  A 
good  example  of  such  a  fiasco  was  the  piece  of  one  artist 
described  by  a  perceptive  critic  as  of  the  Salammbo-Aida 
period.  These  pieces  were,  in  trutii.  of  that  dim  and  distant 
epoch  known  in  France  as  d'avant-guerre — before  the  war. 


A  DINING-ROOM  THAT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE 
Ohc  of  the  most  effective  exiiihits  in  interior  decoration  and 
design  at  the  recent  Paris  salon  of  decorative  arts  'i.i:as  this 
popular-priced  dining-room,  slio-wn  by  tliose  energetic  artists 
Le  Bourgeois  and  Jaulmes.  The  preiviting  color  sclienie  it.'as 
of  tan  and  blue.  Effccti','e  placing  of  the  plates  added  greatly 
til  the  decorative  effect. 


The  successful  exhibits  were  decidedly  those  of  after  the 
war;  the  things  especially  of  such  energetic  artists  and 
designers  as  Gaston  Lebourgeois.  Henri  Rapin.  Gustave 
Jaulmes,  Louis  Sue.  Andre  Mare,  Charles  Stern  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  Gaston  Lebourgeois  and  Henri  Rapin,  wdio 
ilesigned  and  direct  the  interesting  work  of  the  toy  shop 
the  Jouet  de  France,  located  on  the  He  de  Puteaux  just  out- 
side Paris,  contribute  a  charming  nursery.  These  artists 
are  doing  much  to  free  French  furniture  making  from  the 
tangle  of  sophistry,  historical  snobbery,  and  useless  esthetic 
theorizing  into  which  it  had  fallen  before  the  war.  Leandre 
\'aillat,  one  of  the  most  sensible  writers  on  the  subject,  de- 
clares that  the  work  of  these  men  and  their  coUaboraters 
has  brought  about  nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  A  revo- 
lution l)niught  about  by  the  use 
(if  common  sense,  sane  reason- 
ing— and  the  war !  The  war, 
it  would  seem,  has  swept  aside 
many  evil  things  as  well  as 
good.  The  war.  trailing  its 
massacres  and  ruin  and  de- 
struction, declares  M.  \'aillat, 
has  at  least  been  a  liberating 
intluonce  for  the  decorative  ar- 
tists of  France.  It  has  taught 
them  that  ornament,  superfi- 
ciality, the  exterior  aspect  of  an 
ojjject,  is  after  all  not  as  ini- 
])orta:it  as  its  line  and  volume, 
ihe  process  of  standardization 
has  eliminated  all  possibility  of 
ornamental  overloading,  and 
has  driven  the  designers  into  a 
search  for  beauty  in  line  and 
jiroportion.  The  result  is  that 
the  artists  of  furniture  find 
themselves  of  necessity  search- 
ing for  inspiration  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ancient  grammar  of 
ornament  and  period  styles. 
To  obtain  their  effects  they  are 
111  >w  depending  not  upon  ex- 
ternal decoration,  but  upon  the 
honesty  of  structure  itself,  up- 
on the  harmonious  relations 
of  elements,  upon  sound  and 
fundamental  architectural  prin- 
ciples. 

If  this  tenth  exhibition  of  the 
French  decorati\e  artists  did  not  achieve  all  that  one  might 
wish  for  in  this  respect,  it  went  several  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  There  was  perhaps  too  great  a  dependence  upon 
paint,  an  abuse  of  varnish  and  black  and  gold  paint.  Some 
of  the  designers  seem  to  forget  that  a  piece  of  furniture  is 
not.  after  all,  a  painting.  In  furniture  of  simple  construc- 
tion, nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  natural  wood,  especially 
as  this  beauty  increases  with  usage  and  familiar  contact. 
Painting,  for  the  most  part,  merely  masks  the  beauty  of  the 
wood,  disguises  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  covers  up,  or 
attetnpts  to,  the  faults  of  construction.  Too  soon  it  loses  all 
its  freshness,  its  color,  its  brilliance.     It  deteriorates,  fades. 
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heconies  inoiintonous.  Of  course,  tlicre  are  the  nntaliK 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  we  all  know,  but  it  is  worth  n 
nieinherinj^  that  the  exceptions  are  not  painted  in  the  usual 
way.  Painted  furniture,  moreover,  permits  tlie  use  of  in 
ferior  woods.  Of  such  furniture,  as  of  much  modern 
arcliitccture,  one  may  [)oint  out  that  it  is  usually  presented 
to  us  in  advance  in  a  brilliant  and  intriguins^  water-color, 
looks  well  on  paper,  hut  once  materialized  in  the  cold 
light  of  day,  and  submitted  to  the  vagaries  of  climate  and 
weather  and  ordinary  usage,  loses  in  a  short  time  all  its 
jiristine  but  meretricious  charm. 

The  great  modern  need  in  furniture,  as  this  exhibition 
suggested  to  certain  critics,  is  honesty.  ".\rt  has  made  its 
own  so  many  fine  lies!"  exclaims  M.  \'aillat.  Undoubtedlv 
there  is  ade(|uate  justification  ff)r  the  painting  of  furniture, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  suitable  for  furniture  that  is  bound 
to  receive  hard  everyday  usage.  "Take  care  of  painted 
wood."  exclaimed  Jac(|ues  Blanche  after  a  visit  to  the  Pa- 
vilion <le  Marsan.  "Those  pretty  roses  painted  in  the 
nursery  are  sure  to  be  sunulged  up  by  the  fist  of  the 
gosscs!"  Thus  were  the 
decorative  artists  criti- 
cized not  because  they 
dared  to  be  practical  and 
up-to-date,  but  because 
they  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  this  daring. 

Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  lack  of  good,  honest 
craftsmanship.  M.  Bal- 
lerey's  peasant  interior  in 
oak  was  a  good  exani])U- 
of  honest  and  imaginative 
workmanship.  Charlo 
Stern's  interesting  print- 
ed draperies;  Madame 
Hencbes'  printed  papers, 
designed  by  Mile,  de  Vv- 
lice:  Heniard's  amusing 
pack     of     j)laying     cards 


Andre  Frechct  thus  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  furniture  in 
natural  ■ivood,  and  the  happy  combination  of  blues  and  red  for  the 
comfortable  and  homelike  interior. 


A    NURSERY    MADE   BY 

WOUNDED  POILUS 
Lc  Bourgeois  and  Rapin  and 
the  workshop  of  wounded 
soldiers  were  responsible  for 
this  attractive  nursery,  with  its 
while  furniture,  floral  motifs 
in  blue,  and  gaily  printed 
draperies.  The  toys  as  well 
arc   strikingly   artistic. 

were  among  the  best  ex- 
hibits. Utensils,  porce- 
lains, curtains,  tapestries, 
glassware,  ceramics,  jew- 
elry, iron  work,  lamps — 
everything — in  short,  for 
the  furnishing  of  the 
modern  French  home, 
were  shown.  That  it  was 
for  the  most  part  impres- 
sive and  inspiring  is  indi- 
cated by  the  exclamation 
of  one  millionaire  who 
visited  the  salon:  "I  know 
that  I'm  not  going  to  live 
any  longer  without  these 
things."  The  gold  lam- 
brequins of  his  palace,  let 
us  liope,  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Tliere  are  indications  that  this  renaissance  of  simplicity 
in  furniture  is  to  be  international  in  character.  Everyone 
over  in  London,  from  the  Queen  herself  to  the  luimblest 
commoner,  has  visited  that  interesting  exhibition  down  at 
the  Shoreditch  Institute,  where  a  small  but  compelling  show 
was  recently  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Shadrach 
Hicks,  president  of  the  institute.  Furniture  for  cottages, 
made  of  ordinary  wood  was  the  centre  of  interest.  What- 
e\er  beautv  is  possessed  was  the  outcome  of  the  utmost  snii- 
plicity.  Machine-cut,  easily  though  strongly  put  together, 
and  much  of  it  painted  in  glowing  though  durable  colors, 
it  suggested  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  is  uppermost  these 
days^  Birch,  white  wood,  and  Kaurie  pine  were  effectively 
used  in  much  of  the  bedroom  furniture.  The  visitor  to  the 
Pavilion  Marsan  and  the  Shoreditch  Institute  could  not 
escape  the  striking  similarities  of  these  two  significant  exhi- 
bitions. Evidently  they  are  answers  to  the  same  deep- 
seated  need  of  the  two  nations. 


A  PEACEFUL  BEDROOM 
.Sue  and  Marc  are  the  designers  of 
this  bedroom,  while  Charles  Stern  de- 
signed the  printed  draperies  and  u-all- 
covering.  It  is  popular-priced  furniture, 
made  of  "pitch  pine,  wa.red  oak,  and 
enameled  poplar." 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  DECORATIVE 
FOLK-LORE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


NOT  the  least  interesting  feature  of  tlie  last  exposition 
of  decorative  arts  held  in  Buenos  Aires  was  the 
beautiful  collection  of  pottery,  ceramics  and  furni- 
ture exhibited  by  Alfredo  Guido  and  Jose  Gervino.  Tlie 
collection  was  almost  entirely  of  the  ancient  South  Amer- 
ican style,  appropriately  named  Calchaqiti.  Alfredo  Guido 
and  Jose  Gervino  created  these  things  with  their  own  hands, 
and  have  aroused  in  the  Argentine  a  new  Iiope  for  the 
coming  renaissance  of  the  nati\'e  arts  of  the  Plata  and  of 
the  ancient  Incas.  These  autochthonous,  pre-Colombian 
decorative  symbols  have  of  course  aroused  tlie  greatest  in- 
terests in  both  hemispheres.  They  have  been  studied  by 
archaeologists,  but  for  the  most 
part  neglected  by  decorative 
artists.  Now  these  two  South 
American  artists  have  realized 
the  necessity  of  a  profnund 
study  of  the  ornamental  anil 
decorative  folk-lore  of  their 
native  country.  Moreover  they 
have  succeeded  admirably  in 
recreating,  according  to  the 
most  exact  laws  of  decorative 
compositiim,  the  mvsterious 
symbols  and  d  e  c  o  r  a  t  i  v  e 
rhythms  of  the  ancient  Cal- 
chacjui  m_\'thology. 

South  American  critics  have 
been  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of    the    ambitious    efiforts    of 

these  two  young  artists,  who  se\-eral  }ears  ago  j<iined  hands 
in  the  firm  resolution  of  awakening  art  lovers  of  the  Argen- 
tine to  the  beauties  of  the  historical  background  of  their 
own  countr}-.  This  was  a  task  that  demanded  the  greatest 
patience  and  tlie  most  untiring  attention.     How  to  search 
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for  those  buried  rhythms,  how  to  reconstruct  lait  of  frag- 
ments and  the  most  forgotten  and  dispersed  motives,  the 
spirit  of  that  ancient  civilization,  finally,  how  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present  needs  of  the  cultivated  public  —  this  has  been 
but  a  small  phase  of  the  problem  that  Guido  and  Gervino 
finally  brought  to  such  a  successful  solution. 

Alfredo  Guido  gave  up  his  career  as  a  painter  and  Jose 
Gervino,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  sculptors  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  likewise  sacrificed  his  ambition,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  this  renaissance  of  the  indigenous  arts 
of  Latin  America.  'I'hey  soon  came  to  the  realization  that 
their  quest  would  be  a  lung  and  arduous  one.  It  invoh'ed 
archaeology  of  the  most  rigor- 
ously scientific  type.  It  led 
them  into  expeditions  into  such 
distant  regions  as  Guachipa, 
Tafi  \'iejo,  Cayafate,  and 
Santa  Maria  de  Catamarca, 
haunts  of  the  ancient  tribes  of 
the  Diaguitas.  It  led  them  into 
a  stud}-  of  the  religion  of  those 
tribes  of  the  past,  with  their 
curiously  geometrical  symbol- 
ism and  ornamentation.  These 
ind  )mital)le  young  artists  were 
forced,  more  than  once,  to  be- 
come suatchers  up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.  There  were  of 
{Continued  on  page  200) 
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A  UNIQUE  PIECE 

Sculpture,    decoration   and   design   play   parts    in    this    interesting 

reconstrnciion  of  prehistoric  art. 


THE  SYMBOLIC  SERPExXT 
The  serpcntiforin   type   of  decoration  plays  an    important  part. 
In  this  example  the  three  central  figures  are  of  applied  bronsc,  and 
the  hard  wood  is  heavily  carved  ivith  primitii'c  designs. 
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\  THE  WASHINGTON  MANOR,  HOUSE  f 

,')k    SULGRAVE  NORTH  ANTS  ENGLAND -^^  1^' 


The  Home  of  George  Washington's  Ancestors 


"'  I  ^HE  historic  figure  of  Washington  is  a  common  heri- 
I  tage  of  our  two  countries,  and  anything  which  will 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  greatness 
must  help  to  bring  into  closer  sympathy  and  cooperation 
the  peoples  of  the  British  Isles  and  America."  So  wrote 
David  Lloyd  George,  in  encouraging  the  plan  for  the  re- 
storation of  Sulgrave  Manor  in  Northamptonshire.  It  is 
this  realization  of  the  world  importance  of  Washington  that 
animates  the  plans  for  the  restoration  and  endowment  of 
the  picturesque  old  manor  house  in  Northantes.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  is  to  be  raised  for  carr^-ing  out  the 
scheme. 

The  value  of  this  fine  old  bit  of  Tudor  arcliitecture  was 
perceived  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  a 
British  committee  of  restoration  organized  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Earl  Grey.  The  idea  was  to  buy  Sulgra\e 
Manor  in  order  to  save  it  in  perpetuity  so  as  to  commemo- 
rate the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  in  the  winter  of  1814. 

In  the  present  five  years'  interval  the  old  house  has  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  governors,  with  the 
American  ambassador  as  chairman.  Every  Anglo-American 
of  note  has  interested  himself  in  the  scheme.     Now  that  the 


signing  of  the  peace  terms  has  intensified  the  bond  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  Lord  Burnham  and  the 
directors  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  raising  £25,000  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  re- 
storation and  endowment.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  old 
house  fulfil  its  real  purpose  as  a  shrine  and  meeting  center 
and  to  emphasize  the  common  origin  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

Doubts  are  usually  raised  in  the  minds  of  accurate 
scholars  concerning  these  movements  to  make  shrines  of 
such  birthplaces.  The  obscurity  surrounding  such  places, 
until  they  are  brought  into  the  limelight  of  publicity,  has 
not  always  helped  them  to  preserve  their  legitimate  pedigree. 
In  the  present  case  the  title  is  adequately  clear.  ;\Iore  than 
a  century  ago  the  pedigree  of  the  Washington  family  was 
established  by  a  Garter  King  of  Arms,  Sir  Isaac  Heard. 
His  report  showed  that  our  first  President  was  linked  to 
England  by  his  great-grandfather.  John  Washington,  who 
emigrated  to  Mrginia,  with  his  brother  Lawrence,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  two  brothers 
were  the  sons  of  Lawrence  W^ashington,  of  Sulgrave.  In 
his  turn,  he  was  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  manor  was     (Continued  on  page  204) 
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MODEKNIZING  THE  MUSEUMS 


THE  need  of  modernizing  our  museums  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  new  days  is  now  fully  realized  Ijy 
the  art  authorities  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  problem  has  been  eloquently  stated  by  President 
Morris  Gray  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Eine  Arts.  In  his 
annual  report,  recently  published,  Mr.  Gray  suggested  a 
way  in  which  the  art  museums  of  all  American  cities  miglit 
plav  an  important  part  in  making  art  safe  for  democracy. 
His  suggestions  deserve  widespread  attention : 

"Our  museums  of  fine  arts  have  an  important  part  tn 
play  in  the  development  of  the  things  of  the  spirit;  an<l 
surely  they  are  eager  to  serve,  as  best  they  may.  that 
great  cause.  In  furtherance  of  that  service,  your  president 
recommends  that  the  museum  continue  the  free  opening 
that  it  established  in  the  days  of  war,  so  that  it  may  give 
to  those  who  need  them  the  inspiration  and  sympathy  of  all 
that  it  possesses;  and  that  the  museum  broaden  its  service 
s(i  that  it  may  give,  at  least  to  some  degree,  the  inspiration 
and  sympathy  that  other  arts  than  those  rei)resente<l  in  it^ 
collections  are  privileged  to  give. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  on  Januar\-  17,  1918.  the  trustees 
voted  that  the  museum  should  Ije  open  free  until  further 
notice.  It  was  not  believed  that  this  action  would  increase 
very  materially  the  number  of  visitors,  partly  because  those 
who  had  hitherto  come  on  free  days,  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, would  probably  find  little  time  or  inclination  to  come 
again  during  the  week.  It  was  believed  that  free  opening 
would  develop  a  sounder,  a  deeper  and  eventually  a  larger 
interest  in  the  museum  through  the  substitution  of  equality 
of  privilege  in  place  of  the  constant  differentiation  between 
those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not  pay — that  equality  of 
privilege  which  is  such  an  essential  element  in  the  value  of 
a  great  public  park  or  a  great  public  library.  And  lastly, 
despite  the  financial  loss,  it  was  felt  that  the  museum 
should  no  longer  sell  the  help  that  it  was  able  to  render,  but 
that  it  should  make  that  help  free  to  all,  believing  that  this 
was  the  least,  as  in  a  certain  sense  it  was  the  greatest, 
service  that  the  museum  could  render  in  those  tragic 
days.  .  .  . 

"Are  there  other  ways  in  which  the  museum  can  render 
a  substantially  larger  service?  Your  president  has  cmi- 
sidered  various  possibilities  of  the  development  of  the  col- 
lections, but  has  felt  that  at  this  time  the  museum  cannot 
wisely  spend  the  money  for  such  additions  and  canmit 
suitably  or  successfully  ask  others  to  give  it.  Yet  he  be- 
lieves that  the  museum  can  to-day  render  a  substantially 
larger  service,  although  he  recognizes  that  this  invohes  a 
change  of  long-established  policy.  Hitherto  the  museum 
lias  treated  itself  as  an  institution  solely  devoted  to  exhilii- 
tion  and  to  the  related  education.  But  to-day,  when  men 
everywhere  have  given  up  wholly  or  in  part  their  regular 
occupations  that  they  may  help  their  country  in  any  way 
they  can,  not  only  abroad  but  here,  should  not  the  museum 
consider  the  wisdom  of  a  broader  yet  kindred  ser\ice ? 
Might  it  not  welcome  its  sister  arts  as  guests  within  its 
home  in  the  belief  that  with  their  assistance  it  can  better 
serve  the  community?  It  is  not  intended  that  this  proposed 
service  be  in  substitution  or  that  it  be  in  any  degree  co- 
equal with  that  which  the  museum  now  renders.  It  is 
intended  to  be  only  an  additional  service  which  tlie  museum 
is  in  certain  respects  exceptionally  qualified  to  give. 
Thought  and  experience  will  show  the  best  form  of  this 
additional  service.  It  may  be  through  lectures  tliat  breatlie 
the  great  ideals  of  poetry  or  of  architecture.     Ii  niav  l)e 


through  concerts,  however  simple,  that  breathe  the  great 
spirit  I  ir  music — held,  for  instance,  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  the  lecture  hall,  or,  better  still,  in  the  tapestry  hall. 

"Strong  objections  can  be  made  against  this  change  of 
policy.  It  may  well  be  urged  that  the  museum  ought  not  to 
increase  its  running  expenses  in  any  degree  in  these  days 
of  large  deficits.  Your  president  recognizes  fully  the  force 
of  this  objection.  IMoreover,  while  he  believes  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  this  change  of  policy  in  a  distinguished  way 
might  possibly  be  defrayed  through  increase  of  gifts  and 
subscriptions  by  those  in  sympathy  with  this  new  endeavor, 
he  lays  no  stress  upon  this  possibility.  Rather  he  stands 
iq)on  the  sim]5le  ground  that  the  objection  of  the  additional 
expense  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  of 
tlie  additional  service. 

"Again  it  may  be  urged  that  the  museum  is  an  institu- 
tion to  exhibit  works  of  fine  art :  that  it  should  give  its 
cxliibitions  their  clearest  impressii:)n  without  Ijlurring  it  by 
tlie  introduction  of  aught  else,  and  that  it  should  run  no 
risk  of  rendering  them  a  mere  setting  or  background,  an 
inci<lent  of  s(_)me  alien  ser\ice.  'S'our  president  strongly 
l)elie\-es,  however,  that  this  change  of  polic\-  would  develop 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  works  of  art  that  the  museum 
exhibits,  through  bringing  a  larger  number  of  visitors  and 
through  awakening  in  them  the  spiritual  emotion  so  essen- 
tial tit  that  appreciation.  Even  if  he  be  wrong  in  this  be- 
lief, he  would  be  well  content  if  the  museum  serves  in  this 
additional  way,  although  it  serves  only  as  the  incidental  yet 
splendid  setting  for  the  appeal  of  its  sister  arts." 

AGRE.Yr  deal  rif  discussion  has  foun<l  its  way  into  the 
London  papers  concerning  the  new  need  of  making 
the  museums  "popular."  The  museums  must  awake  to  the 
need  of  adapting  themsehes  to  the  changes  of  the  age. 
They  can  do  much,  the  authorities  believe,  to  popularize 
and  render  attractive  the  instruction  they  are  designed  to 
give.  "A  museum,  like  a  plant."  we  read,  "must  always 
grow  or  it  will  petrify  and  become  a  fossil."  Already  the 
heads  of  London  business  houses  are  allowing  tht-ir  buyers 
and  employees  holding  responsible  positions  time  off  to  at- 
tend lectures,  ]mrt  of  the  courses  being  practical  illustra- 
ti\e  tours  at  the  museums,  and  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
are  increasingly  sending  in  requests  for  special  educational 
courses  on  definite  subjects  to  l)e  arranged  by  the  museums 
for  their  students.  Another  idea  emanating  from  an  official 
in  one  of  the  large  museums  is  that  tours  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  if  the  general  public  signify  in  writing  their  de- 
sire for  specialized  instruction  on  any  particular  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  museum.  Nor  should  the  needs  of 
the  children,  now  running  wild  in  the  museums  in  the  holi- 
days, be  (n-erlooked.  Specially  adapted  workers  should 
be  employed  to  gather  them  into  groups  and  introduce  them 
to  the  romance  and  interest  of  the  objects  around  them. 
.\  \ery  interesting  scheme  is  being  tried  at  the  Victoria  and 
All)ert  Museums  in  London,  by  which  pupils  from  the 
secondary  schools  are  secured  as  helpers,  and  members  of 
the  Art  Teachers'  Guild  gi\e  lectures  and  classes  of  the 
most  informal  and  homelv  description. 

In  this  new  movement  to  make  art  free  for  democracy, 
the  splendid  peace  program  of  the  American  Eederation  of 
Arts  should  not  be  forgotten.  As  explained  by  Robert  W. 
De  Eorest,  the  federation  will  spread  its  influence  to  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  to  those 
who  li\"e  in  the  countr\-  as  well.     Mr.   De  Eorest  recentlv 
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explained  tlie  irnnving  scope  of  tlie  traveling  exhibitions 
organized  In-  the  l-ederation  of  Arts: 

"Jhc  federation  for  many  years  past  has  been  sending 
out  traveling  exhibitions  of  paintings,  etchings,  engravings, 
handicraft  work,  and  the  like,  to  different  places  where 
they  conld  be  shown  for  a  short  time  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  next  place  on  the  circuit.  Last  year  thirty-one  different 
exhibitions  were  shown  in  one  hundred  and  six  different 
l)laces. 

"The  federation  is  the  only  art  association  in  the  country 
really  national  in  scope.  It  has  over  two  hundreil  chapters. 
.Ml  the  great  art  museums  of  the  country,  including  tho.se 
of  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  are  chapters.  So  are 
most  of  the  art  .societies  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  great 
museums  do  not  need  the  traveling  exhibitions  of  the 
federation.  The  small  chapters  do.  So  also  do  many 
groups  of  people  interested  in  art.  who  without  any  formal 
organization  to  constitute  themselves  a  chapter,  wish  to 
have  exhibitions. 


"Procedure  on  the  part  of  any  chapter  or  group  of  people 
who  wish  one  of  tiie  federation's  exhibits  is  to  communi- 
cate with  its  secretary  of  the  Washington  office,  ascertain 
the  kind  and  cost  of  any  exhibition  which  can  be  furnished, 
and  whether  that  cost  can  be  minimized  by  putting  the  place 
on  any  ])articular  circuit.  The  chapter  guarantees  the  cost 
of  trans])ortation  and  insurance.  The  federation  meets  the 
greater  part  of  the  overhead  charge  itself.  It  is  part  of 
the  fetleration's  program  to  send  with  each  important  exhi- 
bition a  number  of  photographic  reproductions,  so  far  as 
possible  in  color,  of  the  highest  type  of  works  of  art, 
suitable  for  framing  in  the  home,  and  purchasable  by 
visitors  at  modest  price.  The  originals  may  be  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Europe  or  in  the  museums  of  America.  The 
fundamental  idea  underlying  this  plan  is  to  enable  the 
visitors  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  decorate 
their  walls  at  low  cost  with  what  is  really  best  in  art. 
to  purchase  on  the  six)t  while  they  are  in  the  mood  for  it, 
and  see  just  what  they  can  get  fur  their  money. 


Permanent  Summer  Music  For  New  York 


UXDI'.R  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  Stadium 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Music  League  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, began  an  eight  weeks'  season  at  the  New  York  City 
College  on  Monday  night.  June  30th.  a  date  that  music 
lovers  everywliere  hope  will  be  recorded  as  the  beginning 
of  so  successful  a  venture  that  it  will  be  followed  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

That  our  large  cities  siiould  not  lia\e  regular  summer 
orchestras  presenting  good  music  has  always  been  remark- 
able to  visiting  foreigners  who  are  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  entertainment,  yet  so  far  in  New  York,  exce])ting  special 
performances  and  spasmodic  attempts  at  short  seasons 
whicii  have  failed  eitlier  because  tlie  programs  failed  to  at- 
tract the  public  or  through  lack  of  funds  to  keep  them  going 
until  public  taste  was  sufficientl\  cultivated,  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  been  done. 

However,  through  the  great-heartedness  of  Mr.  Adolpii 
Lewisohn.  the  donor  of  the  Stadium  to  the  L^niversity,  and 
of  a  number  of  others  whom  he  has  gathered  about  liim  in 
this  splendid  work.  New 
York  has  had  the  stigma 
remo\ed  antl  her  people 
have  the  oi)iK)rtunity  to 
enjc»y  first-rate  music  in 
comfort  —  in  beautiful 
surroundings    anJ    at 
prices  that,  at  last,  are  so 
low  as  to  rival  those  of 
European     music     festi- 
vals. 

Much  might  he  writ 
ten  of  the  sensible  man- 
ner in  which  these  con- 
certs have  been  arrangetl 
- — but  no  more  w  i  ?  o 
thing  has  been  done  than 
that  of  arranging  pro- 
grams in  such  a  manner 
that  the  public  may 
choose  for  itself  to  hear 
the  kind  of  music  it 
most  prefers.  This  is 
done  bv  d  i  v  i  d  i  n  g  tlie 


hi  the  stU-iidid 


weekly  performances  thus:  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  sym- 
phony nights ;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  operatic  nights ;  while 
the  concerts  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are 
given  over  to  miscellaneous  programs. 

Through  this  method  one  need  not  be  bored  with  music 
one  doesn't  like,  and  becau.se  the  program  is  better  balanced 
the  musicians  themselves  give  a  su])erior  performance.  And 
no  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  hear  even  one  concert 
will  deny  that  every  musician  is  giving  his  excellent  best  in 
the  most  whole-hearted  and  sympathetic  manner. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  a  music  lover  to  write  of  this 
\enture  with  restraint,  since  throughout  the  whole  or- 
ganization, from  Mr.  Lewisohn  down,  is  evidenced  the 
splendid  results  of  love  of  music,  sympathetic  cooperation 
and  hard  work. 

The  list  of  artists  who  have  offered  their  services  unre- 
servedly is  far  too  long  to  quote,  but  chief  among  them  is 
Arnold  \'olpe.  the  orchestra  leader,  who.se  ability  is  first- 
rate,  combining  witli  fine  musicianship  a  charming  per- 
sonal manner  that  at  once  places  him  en  rapport  with  the 

audience.  To  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur M.  Reis  public 
thanks  are  due  for  her 
unremitting  1  a  b  o  r  s  on 
the  Audition  Committee, 
since  through  her  we  are 
permitted  to  hear  the 
best  artists  available. 
Mrs.  L.  R.  de  Cra\ioto 
of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  Andres  de  Segu- 
rola  of  the  Maintenance 
Committee  we  are  fur- 
ther indebted. 

And  so  in  surround- 
ings that  are  impressive 
in  beauty  and  dignity 
ureat  music  is  given  for 
ur  enjoyment  through 
le  efforts  of  those  who 
lave  learned  to  what 
heights  good  music  in- 
spires and  uplifts  the 
human  creature. 
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The  DEVELOPMENT  of  ADVEKTISING  AKT 

A  Monthly  Critique  of  Artistic  Advertising 


that  the  practice  of  Advertising  Art  i.s 
engaging  at  present  for  the  greater 
part  the  talent  of  the  skilled  and  clever 
American  artists  who  might  otherwise 
be  found  at  work  on  decorative  and 
pictorial  illustration,  portraiture  or 
mural  painting. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  ncjt  far  ti  i 
seek,  but  Ik- fore  going  further  in  this 
direction,  let  us  survey  the  field  cov- 
ered by  what  is  generally  known  as 
"Advertising  Art."  From  this  broad 
field,  it  is  the  intention  of  this  monthly 
critique  to  draw  conspicuously  interest- 
ing examples  and.  by  means  of  com- 
mentary text,  til  de\elop  accurate  bases 
for  the  critical  appraisal  of  artistic  ad- 
vertising.    It  is  obviously  impossible  U> 


A  iiu_'tur-i(ii-  aJzci  lisciiwiit  which  com- 
bines a  clever  and  unusual  idea  with 
admirable  execution  and  c/ood  color. 
The  character  and  qualitx  of  the  motor- 
car is  skillfully  implied  bv  the  hall  mirror 
winch   refleels  it. 

:XY   observer   of    the 
fiekl    of    atlvertisiuL; 
during  the  past   fif- 
teen years — even  the 
past   t\\ent\-  years, 
cannot    but    be    im- 
pressed   by    the    remarkable    de- 
velopment    of     Advertising     Art 
during  that  time. 

It   is   a   lii"ldv    significant    fact 


./  /('ii'  years  ago  this  eiyarelle  was  ad- 
vertised by  a  series  of  etchings  of  the 
leading  Uniz'ersities.  s[<eeially  executed 
for  the  [<urfose.  The  borders  were  often 
unneeessariiy  comltlicated.  yet  the  whole 
rfi'cct  was  alzvays  dignified  and  striking. 

Advertising  Art  is  found  in  the 
kIch,  which  is  usuall}'  e\-olved 
and  (levelii]ied  by  the  advertising 
agenc\-    (nf    which    more    later). 

In  some  instances  the  artist  co- 
Mjierates  with  the  advertising 
agent  in  this  respect,  adding  his 
iiwn  ideas  to  those  of  the  agent, 
llere  we  find,  at  once.  e\idence 
(if    tlie    highly    sf'i'cialiccil    nature 
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Adz'crtising  drawings  in  black  and  white  at 
one  time  ran  a  danger  of  becoming  too  com- 
mon, and  were  often  poorly  done.  That  the 
"black  and  white"  idea  should  have  survi-c^ed 
in  so  excellent  a  form  as  this,  is  very  fortunate. 


1  Ins  strikingly  drawn  crusader,  einbleiiiul.c 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  has  appeared  in  the  Spring 
advertising  of  one  of  the  largest  clothing 
manufacturers.  It  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  in  extensive  campaigns  of 
Advertising  Art,  every  drawing  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  literal  presentation  of  things 
advertised. 


make  any  one  of  these  papers  in  any 
sense  comprehensive,  since  the  sul)ject 
is  one  not  only  of  extended  scope  but 
also  one  o{  numerous  subdivisions. 

b'urthermore,  the  reader  may  find  it 
less  interesting  to  learn  something  of 
the  commercial  artist  and  his  manner 
of  working  than  to  acquire  a  critical 
appreciation  of  his  finished  work. 

.\t  the  outset  let  us  determine,  in  a 
simple  tabulated  form,  what  are  some 
of  the  main  divisions  into  which  Ad- 
\ertising  Art  may  best  be  divided  for 
purposes  of  study  and  analysis. 

.\s  distinguished  from  mere  delinea- 
tion, or  literal  pictorial  presentation,  a 
large    and    \ery    important    i)hase    of 


//    would    not    be   an    e.vaggeralion    to    record 

this  example  of  Advertising  Art  as  one  of  the 

best    and   cleverest   examples   of  a   black   and 

white  ill  advertising  ever  produced. 


AlIKllst.    l')10 
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Not  a  word  is  yet  read ;  tke 
mere  look  of  it  tells  tKe  ^ory 


(irc 
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[the  correct  WRITlNOR^PERj^^^ 

has  a  distinrtion  m  style  that  is 
not  questioucd.  Its  quality  and 
depth  of  JiaraAcr  is  apparent 
llsaUi  jamlJri  still  m  jaucslfwkmly^m^ 


EATON,  CRANE  &-  PIKE  CO 

New  York  PitisfieldMi.!. 
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Ai  mtcrcshng  example  of  the  maii.er  in 
which  a  drawiiiy,  a  hit  of  hand-letleriiig  and 
well  studied  margins  combine  to  convey  an 
unmislakeable  sense  of  "quality"  in  the  thing 
advertised.  This  is  one  adicrlisemcnt  from  a 
series  of  uniformly  excellent  examl'les  of 
Advertising  Art  at  its  best. 


of  Advertising  Art.  Not  only  must 
a  capal)le  commercial  artist  produce 
drawings,  but  he  must  possess,  or  de- 
\-elop,  wliat  is  called  advertising  sense. 
He  must  l)e  quick  to  perceive  or  visual- 
ize the  advertising  quality  which  he 
must  impart  to  a  drawing.  He  is  re- 
quired not  merely  to  make  a  picture  of 
a  motor  car,  but  a  picture  which  will 
help  to  sell  the  motor  car — make  people 
want,  make  it  appeal  instantly  and 
abidingly  attractive. 

This  calls  for  a  very  specialized  kind 
of  perce]ition,  and  is  essential  to  the 
Cdmmercial      artist's      success.       This 


work  is  so  much  more  than  mere  draw- 
ing— he  must  learn  t<>  quickly  and  ac- 
curately interpret  the  vision  of  the  ad- 
\ertising  agent  when  the  latter  is  nut- 
lining  the  re(|uiremenls  of  a  gi\en 
drawing. 

Of  this  (|uality  of  "advertising 
sense"  there  will  be  occasion  to  s])eak 
at  greater  lengtii  elsewhere. 

\Ve  nnist  study  the  main  divisi<jn  of 
Advertising  .\rt. 

inh.A-WORK:  In  this  division  falls 
th:it  ])art  ni  the  commercial  artist's 
wurk  whicii  should  ])re6ede  any  ac- 
tual execution  of  a  drawing.  It  in- 
cludes the  devising  of  trade-marks, 
and  of  styles  of  lettering  intended 
to  become  characteristic  of  the 
series  of  aflvertisements.  It  com- 
prises the  conception  and  i)lanning 
of  any  series  of  advertisement- 
which  will  be  developed  as  a  con- 
sistent whole. 
PL.XCICD  ADVERTISING,  or  adver- 
tising in  specific  mediums:  Under 
this  head  are  classed  all  advertise- 
ments designed  to  appear  in  maga- 
zines and  newspa])ers. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING,  con- 
sisting primarily  of*the  poster,  but 
include  car  -  cards,  window  -  cards 
and  all  similar  advertising  devices. 
SPECIAL  WORK,  consisting  of 
I)ooklets,  catalogues,  direct  mailings, 
business  stationery. 
PACKAGES:  A  class  by  itself,  and  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  is  a  great  undeveloped  fiekl  in 
l)acket  design,  and  sjjecial  attention 
will  be  given  to  it  in  this  dejiart- 
ment. 
Dh:COR.\TlVE  WORK:  Under 
whicli  head  we  find  borders,  letter- 
ing, typographical  decorations,  la- 
bels and  the  like. 

The  im])ortant  point  to  remember, 
and  the  real  reason  for  the  above  tabu- 
lation ( which,  be  it  understood,  com- 
prises only  the  jjrincipal  parts  of  Ad- 
\ertising  .Art), is  that  all  these  parts,  if 
they  should  all  be  included  in  one  cam- 
paign, should  present  an  effect  of 
unity,  should  be  consistent,  perfecth' 
coordinated. 

Too  often  a  firm  will  be  found  to 
use  stationery  at  absolute  variance  with 
the  character  of  its  advertising,  a 
group  of  packages  unrelated  to  each 
other,  and  all  unrelated  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  advertising.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  coordinate  the 
Advertising  Art,  to  a  lack  of  a  careful 
and  intelligent  plan. 

Another  aspect  of  the  different  parts 
of  Advertising  .\rt  as  outlined  in  the 
tabulation  above  is  seen  in  cases  where 
an  advertisement,  featuring  a  package, 
])erhaps,  may  also  comprise  a  border. 


lettering,  lyjxjgraphy,  a  drawing  and  a 
trade-mark,  each  done  by  a  different 
iiand.  Here  is  work  for  the  "Art  Di- 
rectcjr"  of  the  advertising  agency 
which  is  ])reparing  such  an  assemblage 
(jf  separate  parts. 

Sometimes  the  best  results  are 
achievefl  by  having  one  artist  do  the 
entire  thing,  but  men  capable  of  doing 
this  are  very  rare.  The  best  is  the  one 
who  possesses  technical  skill,  adver- 
tising sense,  a  knowledge  of  how  his 
drawing  will  be  produced,  and  where 
and  how  it  will  be  used.  Such  an  artist 
is  capable  of  making  layouts  and  draw- 
ings which  are  adaptable  to  magazines, 
news|)apers,  and  ])osters. 


Custom  BuUt 


l\  high  purchase  price  for  a  high  quality  car 
may  give  less  bulk  for  the  money,  but  it  gives 
more  satisfaction  to  the  owner  who  appreciates 
a  fine  piece  of  mechanism  and  the  lasting  refine- 
ment of  a  custom-made  body. 

The  price  of  White  motor  cars  is  stable,  year 
after  year,  because  their  value  is  constant.  There 
can  be  no  reduction  of  the  one  without  depreci- 
ation of  the  other.  Neither  the  methods  nor  the 
results  of  quantity  production  apply  in  the 
manu&cture  of  a  White. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


Several  of  the  more  important  motor-cars 
have  set  high  standards  in  Advertising  Art.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  admirable  draivings  used 
to  advertise  motor-cars  have  been  distinct  in 
improving  much  other  advertising  by  force 
of   example. 
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THERE  ARE  SO  MANY 
INTERESTING  AND 
ATTRACTIVE    THINGS 


Every  year  so  7nany  new  things  appear — most  of  llieni 
new  versions  or  new  adaptations  of  old  things — so  many 
that  it  is  far  from  being  an  easy  matter  to  decide  which 
ones  to  illustrate  on  one  page.  The  selection  shown  here  is 
alieays  made  very  carefully,  and  the  page  is  published  not 
only  to  illustrate  a  few  interesting  things,  but  to  serve  al- 
ways as  an  invitation  and  reminder  to  our  readers  to  write 
to  ARTS  and  DECORATIOX  for  information  or  advice 
on  furniture  or  decorative  accessories — not  necessarily  con- 
fining their  interest  to  the  pieces  shozifn  on  this  page.  Often 
a  small  picture  will  afford  a  helpful  suggestion,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  illustration  to  the  right.  Perhaps  a  decorative  placquc 
might  be  cvactly  the  right  choice  for  a  place  where  a  framed  pic 
lure  would  not  be  suitable. 


in  tnttiL   I  I   .  , 

deiignet  s  inttntion  nus  to  gi.<.  the  OiiLiital 
effeit  of  the  Chinese  'hour-glass"  chairs  A 
chair  to  delight  the  seeker  after  the  unusual. 


The  iharin  of  ISth-Centnry 
English  portraiture  is  seen  in 
this  colored  reproduction  of  the 
"Jassamy  Bride,"  by  Hoppner. 
Appropriate  framing  adds  to  its 
decorative  value.  It  is  one  of 
many  attractive  possibilities  in 
the  realm  of  framed  pictures. 


.-in  cvccptionally  i^-cll-made  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  table,  of  distinct 
quaintness.  The  wood  is  zcalnut, 
beautifully  finished,  and  its  three 
leaves,  n'hen  closed,  make  it  a  tri- 
angular table. 

"Made  in  America" — first  the  old, 
original  "banjo"  clocks,  made  by 
the  famous  Willards.  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  now  revived  in  e.rcellent 
modern  reproductions.  To  the  right 
is  an  illustration  which  shows  an 
e.vcellent  example  of  the  better  re- 
production of  this  historic  txpc  of 
clock. 


•t,n^   haze   ■ 

naiiy  etfeilu.  lu.  s  jo, 
ative  flozi'er  paintings,  in 
melloiK'  colors  This  is  a 
beautiful  collotype  re- 
production of  a  decora- 
tive painting  by  Jan 
Ian  HiiViUin,  a  ccb- 
brated  painter  of  Hol- 
land  in   1682. 


-l/(i)i.v  an  ollier- 
ti- 1  J-  .'  uninteresting 
room  may  be  made 
interesting  and  col- 
orful by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  chintz- 
covered  chairs. 


The  glimpse  of  an  attractive  informal  interior,  shozeing  the 
ever-useful  gateleg  table  in  its  role  as  a  center  table.  And  there 
are  so  niany  other  uses  for  the  gateleg  table  that  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  type  is  constantly  grozving  in  popularity. 
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AKT  CHALLENGES  AMEKICAN  INDUSTKIES 


H(  )W  arc  \\c  in  America  going  to  meet  the  challenge 
f)f  Great  P.ritain  in  the  coming  Art  war?  In  the 
race  for  world  trade,  luigland  has  boldly  announced 
that  her  chief  weapon  is  to  he  a  superior  industrial  art. 
"In  all  markets  competition  must  not  only  he  met,  it  must 
he  anticipated.  The  hest  defence  is  attack."  So  asserts 
the  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  announcing  the 
organization  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  .'\rt.  This  In- 
stitute is  to  mobilize  the  entire  nation — -indeed,  the  whole 
British  l'"mpire — to  stand  behind  British  industries  in  their 
supreme  effort  to  secure  the  leading  position  in  the  world 
market.  The  camjiaign  calls  for  the  general  and  technical 
education  of  a  large  body  of  artists  and  craftsmen:  the 
bringing  of  these  artists  into  closer  touch  with  manufac- 
turers and  distriliutors;  the  education  of  the  general  pub- 
lic of  buyers :  the  initiation  and  encouragement  of  research : 
and  propaganda  througliout  the  civilized  world,  through 
provincial  and  traveling  exhibitions. 

.hiicrica's  AuszverF 

Is  this  implicit  challenge  to  go  unanswered?  We  must 
wake  u]).  Artists,  manufacturers,  distributers,  consum- 
ers— all  must  awaken  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  prepared- 
ness, a  new  patriotism.  We  must  all  unite  under  the  ban- 
ner of  .American  art.  Joseph  Pennell,  in  his  essay  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  livening  Post,  put  the  matter 
in  plain  terms : 

"In  the  coming  art  war  and  commercial  war  we  have  got 
to  w-ake  up,  and  at  once.  We  have  got  to  realize  that  in- 
stead of  having  three  powerful  allies  with  us  we  are  going 
to  ha\'e  the  whole  world  against  us.  We  have  got  to  realize 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  train  soldiers  and  sailors  in  a 
few  weeks  or  montlis  by  the  million  we  have  got  to  find 
the  pupils  worth  training  and  then  the  teachers  to  train 
them,  and  wliere  are  we  to  find  them?  \nd  when  found 
it  will  take  years  to  train  them. 

"We  believe,  because  foreign  products  are  now  shut  out 
to  a  great  extent,  that  we  are  doing  just  as  well  as  the 
foreigner.  We  are  blind  and  fools,  and  furthermore  we 
are  so  debauched  and  our  children  are  so  blinded  by  the 
comics  and  the  movies  that  we  as  a  nation  are  artistically 
rotten." 

These  are  harsh  words.  But  let  us  think  twice  before 
denying  their  truth  or  of  sweeping  aside  this  distinguished 
artist's  criticism  as  merely  "destructive."  Likewise,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  efiforts — and  valuable 
efforts — have  not  been  made  to  unite  these  United  States 
for  a  finer  industrial  arts  as  an  absolute  necessity  to  meet 
European  competition.  \\'e  have  every  factor,  every 
ability,  every  genius.  .All  that  is  lacking  is  organization 
and  coordination.  .\t  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Art  Al- 
liance in  1918  Dr.  Haney  called  special  attention  to  the 
creation  of  the  British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art.  and 
urged  this  country  to  take  steps  for  the  development  of 
education  in  the  industrial  arts  in  order  to  meet  foreign 
competiti(^n.  The  impetus  of  di.-interested  federal  aid  is 
needed. 

ART  is  the  vitalizing  factor  of  workmanship  and  design. 
Without  it.  correctness  of  design  and  soundness  of 
craft  cannot  escape  dullness.  The  British  Ministry'  of 
Reconstruction  emphasizes  this  immense  practicability  and 
nccessitv  of  art  in  manufactures.  It  is  essential  not  merely 
to  call  to  the  colors  artists  and  art  students,  but  manufac- 


i"rers  as  well,  distributors — the  entire  public.  Let  all  gofjd 
Americans  weigh  the  words  of  the  British  authorities: 

"In  lx)th  making  and  marketing  there  is  a  real  national 
need  to  recognize  the  importance  of  art  in  manufactures, 
all  of  which  depend  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  it. 
In  a  narrow  sense  of  the  word  art,  some  manufactures  may 
not  in  themselves  be  artistic  or  need  artistic  embellishment, 
Init  in  common  with  all  manufactures  they  need  marketing, 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  their  introduction  to  the  public, 
the  catalogues,  advertisements,  wrappings,  bottles,  tins, 
hoxie.^  and  other  necessary  means  of  presentation,  require 
the  employment  of  a  great  deal  of  art  and  imagination  to 
get  a  result  which  will  attain  tlie  purix)se  of  .selling  them 
and  extending  trade.  Great  attention  is  now  paid  to  these 
im])ortant  accessories  by  foreign  competitors  who.  what- 
ever may  be  their  appreciation  of  art  as  such,  are  at  least 
fully  alive  to  its  commercial  value. 

"Many  manufacturers  obviously  depend  upon  art  in  their 
production,  such  as  textiles,  articles  of  dress,  potterv,  glass, 
furniture,  and  other  household  appliances:  and  the  artistry 
employed  in  potting  by  Josiah  \\'edgwood  and  in  furniture 
by  Chippendale  made  them  world-famous. 

Commerce  and  Reconstruction 

"Design  has  far-reaching  effects,  and  while  the  designer 
must  show  adaptability  to  the  changing  requirements  of 
cofTimerce  and  resource  in  invading  new  fields,  industry 
must  recognize,  honor  and  adequately  remunerate  the  artist, 
without  whom  it  could  harrlly  exist,  and  through  whom 
alone  it  can  progress.  Our  manufacturers  should  keep  in 
touch  with  the  amount  and  excellence  of  British  design, 
which  is  ready  to  hand  if  they  will  but  use  and  encourage 
it :  for  should  they  be  so  pre-occupied  with  the  financial 
side  of  business  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  for  the  development  of  business,  trade  must  suffer. 

"British  trade  has  two  alternatives :  Either  it  surrenders 
itself  to  commercialism  in  a  conscienceless,  destructive  and 
competitive  struggle  for  dividends  based  on  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  quantity,  or,  7visely  using  past  experience  and 
the  best  present  means — and  they  are  many — at  its  dis- 
posal, it  decides  for  a  clear  and  constructive  tradition  of 
quality.  Progress  necessitates  the  latter,  and  it  can  only 
be  brought  about  cooperatively  by  the  combined  determina- 
tion of  the  whole  community,  of  all  classes  of  producers, 
distributors  and  consumers,  to  supply  and  demand  quality 
as  the  essential  for  the  welfare  both  of  industry  and  of  the 
nation.  Such  a  determination,  expressive  of  a  great  na- 
tional ideal,  would  be  another  and  greater  renaissance." 

Is  this  any  less  relevant  to  American  art  and  industries 
than  to  British?  The  necessity  for  high  standards  in 
American  crafts  is  clearly  seen  by  Richard  F.  Bach,  asso- 
ciate in  industrial  art  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Don't  think,  he  says,  that  your  friends,  the  .Allies,  are  going 
out  of  business  after  the  war.  It  is  not  going  to  be  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  unless  the  standard  of  art  is  raised.  This 
authority  sees  as  immediate  needs : 

"American  manufacturers  in  the  industrial  arts  fields 
must  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity  to  improve  their 
foot  hold  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  American  dis- 
tributors must  be  convinced  that  the  American  public  de- 
serves the  best :  the  American  people  must  realize  the  plus 
quality  of  design  in  their  own  home  furnishings.  To  this 
end  the  American  schools  must  teach  taste  and  appreciation 
rather  than  trade  drawing  without  objectix'e  in  execution. 
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To  this  end  schools  of  industrial  art  must  be  esiablished. 
To  this  end  we  must  make  a  beginning  in  training  our  own 
designers  to  provide  for  our  own  ends  in  our  own  way. 

"It  is  the  high  duty  of  craftsmen  and  women  in  the 
various  arts  of  ancient  lineage  and  of  honorable  historw 
in  their  effect  upon  the  growth  of  civilization,  to  ciierisli 
constantly  the  ideal  of  absolute  perfection  of  design  and 
reliability  of  workmanship,  and  this  duty,  like  the  arts 
tliemsehes,  has  changed  progressively  with  each  decade  of 
time  In  the  year  1919  it  has  come  to  mean  that  handi- 
craft in  itself  is  not  complete  as  an  evidence  of  human 
progress  in  art.  This  handicraft  must  also  exert  its  direct 
effect  as  a  check  upon  machine  manufacture,  improving 
this  by  excellent  example  and  by  faithful  practice.  Nor 
sliould  the  craftsmen  wait  for  the  manufacturer  toi  eome 
to  him  for  suggestion ;  the  obvious  duty  lies  in  the  other 
direction.  The  craftsman  in  lace  as  in  metal  and  other 
fields  must  convince  the  manufacturer,  who  must  in  all 
cases  supply  the  mass  requirements  of  the  people  generally, 
that  only  the  best  product  in  design  and  execution  is  good 
enough  for  America.  The  best  workmanship  and  the  best 
design  will  invariably  remain  in  control  of  the  handicrafts- 
man, but  unless  he  has  demonstrated  to  the  manufacturer 
engaged  in  mass  production  the  guiding  value  of  his  craft 
as  a  standard,  he  has  performed  but  the  tithe  of  his  mission 
and  his  finest  work  must  remain  nnthing  more  than  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness." 

Fallacies  and  Prejudices 

IF  we  are  going  to  mobilize  the  nation — and  ni>thing 
less  will  l)e  sutTicient — we  must  first  of  all  remove  the 
stupid  prejudices  which  surround  the  whole  subject  of  art. 
Is  American  art  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dilettante  and 
amateur?  Is  it  to  be,  as  Joseph  Pennell  declares,  a  thing 
of  artless  imitation :  "The  ragtime  of  .American  art  is 
mostly  artless  imitation,  untaught,  priggish  copying." 
Writing  on  the  subject  of  art  education.  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd 
has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  making  art  a  practical,  in- 
timate, everyday  subject.  ".Art  teachers  must  give  up  the 
practice  of  indulging  in  rhapsodies  over  art  and  its  value, 
and  must  learn  to  define  the  types  of  appreciation  which 
they  wish  to  cultivate.  They  must  show  that  they  know 
when  they  have  produced  one  of  these  approved  types  of 
appreciation.  Finally,  they  must  b\-  practical  demonstra- 
tion convince  the  world  that  there  is  no  fundamental  oppo- 
sition between  the  habits  of  mind  and  action  culti\ated  in 
the  arts  and  those  cultivated  in  the  scientific  courses  given 
in  the  schools.  The  present-day  conditions  are  a  challenge 
to  art  teachers  and  to  all  of  us.  \^aguely  we  all  believe  in 
art ;  practically  we  are  not  able  to  bring  it  into  the  schools 
in  any  form  which  we  regard  as  satisfactory  for  the  train- 
ing of  students.  To  bring  it  forcibly  into  the  course  with- 
out heeding  the  objections  raised  will  be  unfortunate.  To 
omit  it  altogether  is  to  deprive  the  student  of  one  important 
aspect  of  civilization.  The  challenge  to  deal  with  this 
situation  intelligently  is  peremptory." 

This  initial  necessitv  of  clearing  the  ground  of  senti- 
mental far-fetched  and  high-flown  illusions  on  the  subject 
of  art  is  noted  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction 
in  its  recent  pamphlet  on  "Art  and  Industry" : 

''The  great  fact  atvaiting  recognition  is  that  art  is  indis- 
pensable in  life,  and  therefore  in  education  and  in  work. 
Art  has  become  limited  in  meaning.  It  is  generallv  under- 
stood to  be  a  thing  apart,  the  product  of  picture  painters 
and  craftsmen  and  similarly  gifted  and  luckv  persons.  It 
is  spelled  with  a  big  A.  ft  is  a  decorative  and  purchasable 
luxury,  to  be  hung  up,  stood  about,  and  applied  to  things. 
It  is  'applied'  or  'fine'  (t^vo  of  the  most  ignorant  and  mis- 
leading terms  ever  invented)   according  as  it  is  useful  or 


not;  but  it  concerns  the  people  only  so  far  as  they  can  afford 
to  buy  some  of  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possession  of 
taste — or  money.  Jl'e  must  7^'ork  for  the  restoration  of 
the  broader  meaning  of  art,  for  the  reunion  of  the  many 
subdivisions  of  Art  into  art — one  and  indivisible  in  its  as- 
sociation with  life  and  i^'ork.  It  must  be  recognised  as  a 
necessity  to  give  us  a  truer  appreciation  and  use  of  our 
country  and  ourselves." 

It  is  useless  to  reiterate.  It  is  useless  to  criticize.  It  is 
necessary  to  act.  It  is  necessary  to  act  immediately.  No 
line  can  keep  us  out  of  this  new  war.  None  fif  us  can  be 
too  proud  to  fight  in  this  battle.  .\n(l  fight  we  must,  with 
subtler,  keener,  more  heroic,  nmre  invincible  weapons. 
"There  is  enough  talent  undeveloped  in  this  country," 
I\I.  D.  C.  Crawford  wrote  a  short  time  ago,  "to  make  in- 
dustrial and  art  histor\-  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
There  are  enough  ideas  going  to  waste  in  New  York  Cit_\' 
alone  to  crown  with  a  halo  of  success  and  achievement  any 
concern  that  will  take  a  rational  view  of  an  extremely 
])ractical  (piestion."  Mr.  Crawford  added:  "All  over  the 
world  craftsmanship  is  reviving.  The  craft  movements  in 
( Ireat  Britain  that  have  lain  dormant  for  almost  half  a 
centur\-  are  now  vividly  and  keenly  alive.  Japan  is  begin- 
ning to  see  the  folly  of  certain  of  her  courses  of  action  and 
is  again  devoting  her  attention  and  encouragement  to  bring- 
ing Ijack  to  their  old  skill  her  master  workmen,  and  from 
India  are  being  imported  to  this  country  block-printed  cur- 
tains which  are  in  every  wav  equal  to  the  ancient  fabrics 
v.'hich  are  now  objects  of  art  in  our  museums,  or  the  treas- 
med  possessions  of  individual  collectors.  And  all  of  this 
merchandise,  or  at  least  an  enormous  part  of  it.  is  poten- 
tially directed  toward  the  American  market.  We  are  the 
richest  people  in  the  world — the  people  most  prone  to  spend 
money  on  the  things  we  like,  and  we  must  expect,  and  in- 
deed encourage,  all  types  of  competition  to  fill  these  wants. 
But  we  must  not  permit  ever}-  one  of  these  wants  to  be 
filled  by  outside  brains. 

"If  training  and  encouragement,  planning  and  vision,  in 
connecting  art  and  industry  are  desirable  in  the  countries 
of  our  competitors,  these  things  surely  will  not  l)e  amiss  in 
.America." 


United  Jl'c 


Stand:  Divided- 
fn 


LFT  us  merely  add  a  passage  from  the  British  program — 
a  passage  which  slunvs  how  the  prol)!em  concerns  all 
of  us,  that  it  is  not  merely  of  technical  importance,  Init 
vital  to  the  whole  life  of  our  nation: 

"Unfortunately  there  prevails  a  type  of  employer  who, 
while  admitting  the  interdependence  of  art  and  manufac- 
ture, is  slow  to  admit  the  interdependence  of  the  school  and 
the  workshop;  largely  because  he  feels  that  education  is 
out  of  touch  with  business  and  therefore  suspects  that  the 
instruction  given  is  not  applicable  to  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions and  directly  useful  in  commerce.  Too  frequently, 
having  onlv  a  rule-of-thumb  acquaintance  with  art,  he  con- 
siders that  the  school  of  art  should  limit  its  teaching  to  his 
]iresent  requirements  as  an  employer;  that  it  should  drill 
the  workman  merely  in  what  will  make  him  more  useful  at 
his  particular  job  in  the  shop.  The  same  attitude  of  mind 
is  fhund  in  the  trade  student  who,  attending  for  one  special 
subject  and  usually  with  an  immediate  financial  object,  is 
invariably  suspicious  of  the  attempt  to  educate  him  and  re- 
sents being  given  any  supplementary  study,  the  application 
of  which  to  his  daily  work  is  not  glaringly  obvious.  As 
alreadv  pointed  out,  it  would  be  fatal  were  schools  to  be 
gauged  by  the  standards  and  students  to  be  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  workshop,  ^^^lile 
fuUv  recognizing  these  requirements,  the  educationist  can- 
not be  limited  bv  them. 


Aiik;ii-I,    1')!') 
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"Tlif  IradcsTiiaii  and  tlic  educationist  donlit  one  anotlicr. 
riic  situation  has  come  about  tlirougli  niisimderstanding 
and  can  only  l)e  put  right  liv  nnitnal  confidence.  On  the 
one  hand  tlie  edncationist  shoiilfl  l)e  one  wlio  knows  Ins 
snhject  and  is  ca|)ah!e  of  nieetinp  the  tradesman  and  con- 
vincing him  In-  exjierience.  knowledge,  and  ability.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tradesman,  employer  and  employefl, 
should  show  a  practical  interest  in  the  schools  antl  help 
them  to  keep  in  touch  with  handicrafts  anrl  manufactures, 
and  with  alterations  and  imjiroveinents  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  schools  sliouJd  aim  at  keeping  their  work  in 
advance  of  the  trade:  or,  again,  it  would  cease  to  be  an 
educational  proposition.  The  schools  should  be  recognized 
as  an  advance  guard  of  exjieriment. 

The  Pislrihiitor 

"l'"(|ually  should  the  school  of  art  sujiply  the  needs  of  the 
ilistributor.  Successful  trading  dejiends  on  skilful  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  on  skilful  pioduction,  but  although  educa- 
tional provision  has  been  made  for  producers,  education  of 
distributors  lias  been  almost  entirel}'  neglected.  Hie  jniblic 
in  satisfying  their  needs  can  only  choose  from  wiiat  the 
supjiliers  offer,  and  as  the  makers  reach  the  pulilic  tlirough 
the  salesmen  their  imjiortaiice  is  ob\ious.  They  are  directly 
in  touch  with  the  consumer,  and  u])on  the  judgment  they 
use  in  stocking  their  shops  depends  the  choice  open  to  tlie 
]iublic.  As  has  already  been  .shown,  if  the  distributors  fail 
to  sujiply  quality  for  price  they  prevent  the  jiublic  obtain- 
ing the  best  goods  of  their  class,  but  they  also  nullify  the 
usefulnt.'s  of  the  skilled  workman.  To  obtain  o  siircrssfiil 
result  all  the  faetors  of  eoiniiierce  iiinst  strh'e  to  co- 
operate, 011(1  speeiilafioii  ox  to  7i'hich  is  the  iiioxl  iiii- 
porlotit    may    he    beside    the    point:    but    it    is    probable 


I  hat  the  pivot  lies  somra'here  between  the  manufacturer's 
iraveler  and  the  distributor's  buyer — the  buyer  being  the 
luore  influential  as  he  can  refuse  to  buy,  looking  askance 
at  anything  to  whieh  he  is  not  accustomed,  and  can  urge  a 
requirement.  Anyii'ay,  they  are  by  ti'ay  of  being  the  mid- 
"vay  autocrats  of  trade,  and  their  intelligence,  determina- 
tion and  courage  could  and  should  in  much  greater  degree 
stimulate  both  producing  and  purchasing  power." 


A  FENCE  OF  JADE 

{Continued  from  page  16.T  ) 

marked  by  nine  undulations  in  the  bodies  of  the  four  great 
seryents  stretching  from  its  to])  to  its  base,  representing  the 
nine  divisions  of  the  Maya  calendar,  down  to  the  richly 
intricate  mouldings  in  many  dark  vaulted  interiors  the 
rattles,  fangs  and  teeth  of  snakes  have  been  conventional- 
ized and  used,  as  1  liave  said  before,  with  marvelous  skill 
and  knowledge — serpents  single  and  intertwined,  feathered 
serpents  and  scaly  ser])ents  have  been  used  in  endless 
variety  with  here  and  there  other  forms,  often  human,  but 
only  introduced  as  mere  accessories.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  How  are  we  ever  going  to  learn  its  full  sig- 
nificance? .  .  . 

"It  is  quite  true  that  the  Mayas  were  better  designers 
than  builders,  better  scul])tors  than  architects,  but  as  artists 
recording  their  ideals  in  an  entirely  germain  and  indigenous 
manner  their  work  has  ])robal)ly  never  l)een  excelled.  As 
\et  we  may  only  guess  at  the  deep  significance  of  their 
work ;  but  its  weirrl.  massive  repose  makes  it  truly  wonder- 
ful to  an\-  imp.irtial  observer." 
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IN  the  Period  Designs  Sonora  has  repro- 
duced  the   masterpieces   of   the    greatest 
makers  of  furniture. 

However,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  Sonora  the  cabinet  of  extraordinary 
merit  is  only  one  part  of  a  phonograph  of 
wonderful  perfection. 

The  Sonora  plays  all  disc  records  without 
extra  attachments  and  is  famous  for  its  tone 
of  incomparable  beauty. 
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Adam 

Louis  XV 
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Louis  XVI 

Duncan    Phyfc 

A  matchless  line  of  upright  and  period 
styles  is  available.  Special  period  models 
or  complete  equipments  will  be  made  to 
order.     Correspondence  is  invited. 

Write  to-day  for  general  catalog  29  or 
period  catalog  40. 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 

The  Highest  Class  Talking 
Machine      in      the      World 


GEO.E.BRIGHTSON  ,"Pi-<?s. 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  SILVER 

{Continued  from  page  167) 

early  part  of  the  eighteenth — it  continued  to  show  in 
furniture,  in  one  phase  or  another,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century — was  reflected  in  silver  contours. 
In  English  architecture,  even  interior  architecture,  the  Ro- 
coco influence  was  practically  nil  and  in  furniture  it  was 
little  more  than  negligible.  In  British  silver  it  appears  to 
a  limited  extent  in  contour  and  slightly  more  in  types  of 
surface  decoration,  but  in  America  its  presence  was  almost 
wholly  unknown.  .\  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Neo-classic  spirit  came  strongly 
into  evidence  in  silver  design,  as  well  as  in  furniture  and 
architecture,  and  continued  in  full  vigor  through  the  Em- 
pire forms  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Neo- 
Classic  spirit  becoiues  evident  in  the  emphasis  of  straight 
lines,  the  use  of  oval  forms,  parabolic  curves,  urn  and  vase 
shapes  and,  in  surface  decoration,  the  divers  motifs  that 
characterize  the  Adam  period  in  architecture  and  furniture 
design.  Through  all  these  phases  of  transition  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  the  obvious  analogies  be- 
tween silver  design  and  contemporary  architectural  and 
mobiliary  manifestations. 

In  considering  teapots  we  should  remember  that  they 
showed  a  tendency  to  increase  somewhat  in  size  as  the 
eighteenth  century  advanced.  The  very  early  teapots  were 
globular,  bulbous,  or  bell-shaped,  the  latter  being  some- 
what similar  in  general  contour  to  a  pear  with  the  big  end 
down.  The  globular  teapots  had  a  moulded  base  and  flat 
lids,  while  the  bell  teapots  stood  flat  and  had  high-domed  or 
cupola-like  lids.  Spouts  were  S-curved  and  the  handles 
were  C-shaped.  From  about  1760  or  1765  onward  Adam 
influence  prescribed  oval-shaped  bodies  with  vertically 
straight  sides,  flat  bottoms  without  mouldings,  and  straight 
spouts.  Under  the  Empire  influence  bold  swelling  contours 
again  became  fashionable  and  the  sides  were  broken  into  a 
number  of  robust  convex  curves,  the  general  shape  being 
either  round  or  oblong.  There  were  often  four  ball  feet, 
the  spout  was  curved  and  the  top  was  sometimes  "dished" 
so  that  the  ends  were  a  little  higher  than  the  middle. 

With  the  incoming  of  Neo-Classic  style,  elaborate  chasing 
and  engraving  of  surfaces  came  into  general  vogue.  Spoon 
and  fork  handles,  trays,  teapots,  sugar  bowls,  cream 
pitchers,  and  many  other  articles  displiiyed  "bright-cut" 
bands  and  borders,  festoons,  wreaths,  swags  and  drops, 
foliage  and  scrolls  in  profusion.  All  the  lines,  however, 
were  so  delicate  and  graceful,  and  the  scale  of  the  details 
so  refined,  that  the  general  aspect  of  restraint  was  not  im- 
paired. 

No  item  of  household  appointiuent  contributes  greater 
distinction  than  does  silver  and  though  it  be  not  much  in 
evidence,  its  influence  is  pervasive  and  deserves  to  be  care- 
full}-  considered.  The  care  of  old  silver,  too,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  slighted.  One  word  of  warning  is  especially  neces- 
sary. When  a  piece  has  been  long  put  away  and  is  badly 
oxidized  or  dirty,  clean  it  twice,  thrice  or  four  times,  if 
neces.sary,  with  the  usual  polishing  materials  but  do  not  send 
it  to  br  buffed.  Buffing  will  ruin  its  texture  and  you  will 
get  it  back  looking  like  tin! 

The  better  firms  of  manufacturing  silversmiths  have  long 
since  recognized  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  early 
American  silver  forms  and  have  both  reproduced  and 
adapted  them  in  a  creditable  manner.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  still  admirable  models  that  they  have  not  copied,  offer- 
ing them  a  fresh  field  of  activity.  To  the  householder  one 
final  word — if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  old 
silver,  cherish  it  and  care  for  it;  if  you  have  occasion  to 
purchase  new  silver,  first  study  the  old  forms  and  then 
gauge  your  selection  by  the  standards  therein  established. 
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THE  SALON  OF  CONVALESCENCE 
{Continued  from  page  175 j 

exhil)iliun  of  the  National  Society,  and  tlie  bulk  of  tlie  works 
that  leave  next  to  nothing  to  the  imagination  and  that  pro- 
voke by  their  anecdotic,  piiotographic  or  maudlin  sentimental 
qualities,  or  by  sheer  bigness  or  pretentiousness,  tlie  naive 
admiration  of  the  masses — but  wliich  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  despise,  since  they  serve  to  bridge  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  impassable  gulf  between  art  and  the  people — are  in  the 
cxliibition  of  the  Society  of  l-'rench  Artists. 

"This  latter  is  the  picture-book,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
public.  Here,  as  always,  are  the  flowers  one  can  fairly  smell, 
the  fruit  that  makes  one's  mouth  water,  the  pool  that  invites 
to  a  phuige,  the  rain  that  wets,  the  flames  that  one  avoids 
for  fear  of  getting  burned,  the  silks  that  rustle,  the  babies 
one  yearns  to  handle  and  kiss,  the  'sweet  homes'  that  bring 
lumps  into  the  throat,  the  portraits  that  are  'perfect  like- 
nesses,' the  toilets  that  vie  with  the  fashion  plates,  the 
lal)orcd  and  minutely  accurate  historical  reconstitutions  that 
bespeak  indefatigable  research. 

"And  here,  above  all,  are  the  'thrillers,'  sure  of  attracting 
gaping  crowtls  at  the  Salon  itself  and  of  obtaining,  in  process 
reproductions,  the  publicity  of  the  show  windows  of  the  Ave- 
nue dc  I'Opcra  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Such,  this  year  are 
Louis  Cabanes's  'Les  Crucifies,'  an  exposure  of  German 
bloodthirstiness  which  is  so  good  an  action  that  one  regrets 
it  is  not  a  better  painting,  and  Fernand  Cormon's  'Love  20,- 
000  Years  Ago,'  a  lurid  visualization  of  pre-Adamite  lust. 

"But  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  signalize  the  sheep  that 
have  somehow  stra\cd  in  among  the  goats. 

"Here  in  the  Society  of  l"'rench  Artists'  section — the  ex- 
ceptions being  the  rule — are  splendidly  luminous  and  vibrant 
garden  scenes  by  the  enchanting  pointilliste  Henri  Martin. 
Dazzling  Mediterranean  views  by  Jean  Olive.  Bold  color 
effects  by  Gabriel  Donergue.  A  strong  and  sincere  portrait 
of  Jean-Paul  Laurens,  a  mediaeval  scholar,  by  his  son 
Pierre  Laurens,  a  returned  prisoner  who  brought  back  from 
Germany  pictorial  documents  of  great  value.  Jules  Adler's 
'November  11,  1918.'  less  impressive  than  his  last  year's 
'August,  1914,'  but  still  a  spirited  presentation  of  a  crowd. 

"Gaston  Pierre's  sympathetic,  decorative  and  rhythmic 
handling  of  the  animation  of  a  village  of  the  near  front,  a 
harmony  of  grays  and  horizontal-bku'.-,  with  the  texture  of 
a  fresco,  entitled  'Movement  of  Troops.'  Paul  Leroux's 
'The  Conquerors,'  a  procession  of  battered  and  tattered 
poilus  that  constitutes  a  moving  frieze.  Frangois  Flameng's 
'Scottish  Troops  Returning  from  Combat,'  an  ingenious 
frieze-like  composition  that  would  have  been  an  admirable 
mural  decoration,  had  not  the  author  (a.  portraitist  a  la 
mode)  so  far  accentuated  the  individual  features  of  his 
strapping  Highlanders  as  to  distract  attention  from  the 
general  decorative  scheme.  And,  in  sculpture.  Hippolyte 
Lefebvre's  'Miss  Edith  Cavell.'  in  which  nobility  is  achieved 
through  simplicity.  ...  I  had  almost  added  Maxime  Real 
del  Sarte's  'The  Soil  of  France'  (dedicated  to  his  brother 
Serge,  who  fell  upon  the  field  of  honor),  which  represents 
a  peasant  girl  reaper  contemplating  sorrowfully  and  ten- 
derly across  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  and  Max  Blondat's 
'The  God  Pinard,'  a  stele  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  a  cor- 
pulent, hilarious  poilu  whose  shoulders  and  chest  are  cov- 
ered with  canteens.  But  in  so  doing,  though  these  works 
are  far  from  discreditable,  I  should  have  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced, I  fear,  by  considerations  totally  foreign  to  art : 
in  the  first  instance,  by  admiration  for  the  grit  of  the  sculp- 
tor, who,  having  given  his  right  arm  to  his  country,  set 
immediately  to  modelling  with  his  left,  and,  in  the  second 
instance,  by  indulgent  enthusiasm  for  every  glorification, 
whatever  its  form,  of  the  good  wine  of  France,  without 
whose  robust  jocund  aid  the  poilus  could  hardly  have  held 
against  the  Boches." 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

PRICES    can    not    be    reduced    for   a    long   time   to  come   in   any- 
thing where  labor  is  the  important  factor.     Skilled  wages   are 
on  the  increase  rather  than  otherwise. 

Material  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  making  of  DANERSK  FUR- 
NITURE. That  is  why  we  buy  the  best  woods  available  and  take 
such  care  in  the  handling  and  curing  of  them.  The  most  expert 
cabinetmakers  and  skilled  artists  combine  to  give  our  customers 
the  finish  and  colors  of  their  own  choosing  for  each  room. 

Charming  sets  on  exhibition  at 

erskinE'Danforth  corporation 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  Wesi  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4ih  Floor 


SEND  FOR  VALUABLE 


St.iined-anlh  Cabi 


hitecti.  A'rif  York 


The  Shingles  and  Timbering 

of  this  beautiful  Old-English  residence  are  colored  and 
preserved  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  shingles  are  warmer  than  English  tiles,  and  the 
coloring  is  much  softer  and  richer,  owing  to  the  texture 
of  the  wood  and  the  deep  velvet)'  tints  of  the  stains. 
The  stained  timbers,  in  old  smoky  browns  and  dark 
graj's  that  bring  out  the  grain,  harmonize  perfectly  and 
weather  out  beautifully.  Cabot's  Stains  are  artistic,  in- 
expensive, lasting,  and  the  Creosote  preser\'es  the  wood. 


Yau  can  ttt  Cabot's  Stains  all  o 
for  stained  wood  samples  and 


e  country.    Send 
of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL    CABOT,   Inc.,  Mfg.   Chemists 
14  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

525  Market  St..  San  Francisco  24  \V.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 
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Messrs. 

R.  C.  ^  N.  M.  VOSE 

(ESTABLISHED   1841) 

beg  to  announce  an 

EXHIBITION 

of 

Rare  Portraits  by 
Colonial  Masters 

and  their  successors 

Including  beautiful  examples  by 


BADGER 

BLACKBURN 

WOOLASTON 

HESSELIUS 

WEST 

COPLEY 


SULLY 

PEALE 

WALDO 

JOUETT 

VANDERLYN 

inman 


STUART 

and  many  others 

394    and    398    Boylston    Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Antique   Necaiepoint   on   Cricnal    Armclar 
Be  arv  exhihithif  in  our  ,/io.( rooms 

ANTIQUE   TAPESTRY    PANELS 

PETIT     POINT     CHAIR      COVERINGS 
m  and     EMBROIDERIES 

B  Part   of  a  colltction   recently   brouglit  to   America  by   Mr     W     A     K.mbel 
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BATIK  IN  AMERICA 

{Coiiliiiiird  frcin  ptujc  173) 

"A  great  deal  ni  the  beauty  of  Batik,"  he  asserts,  "lies  in 
tlie  personal  toucli  of  the  artist  or  craftsman  who  makes  it, 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  neither  of  them  is  able  to  do 
machine  work  and  produce  a  practically  unlimited  quantity 
in  a  short  time.  It  certainly  is  a  pity  that  some  manu- 
facturers have  already  tried  to  commercialize  it  by  means 
of  using  untrained  boys  and  girls  to  execute  in  quantities 
the  designs  of  others.  When  one  sees  the  results  of  these 
efforts,  one  is  inclined  to  ask :  'Is  it  a  good  thing  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Batik?'  " 

One  can  onlv  second  the  author's  opinion  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  the  education  of  the  buying  public,  of  making 
known  the  time  and  care  and  art  it  requires  to  make  a 
good  batik.  Nothing  could  accomplish  more  in  this  respect 
than  the  widespread  exhibition  of  such  masterpieces  as  Mr. 
Alijer  lias  liimself  produced,  usually  in  collaboration  with 
such  artists  as  C.  Bertram  Hartman,  Arthur  Crisp,  and 
Emilie  Weeckers.  As  modern  wall  decorations,  there  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  effectively  appropriate.  Mr.  Mijer 
modestly  refers  to  the  acliievement  of  the  Dutch  artist  Di- 
jesselhof  in  this  field.  "Dijesselhof  considers  batik  a  bet- 
ter wav  to  express  himself  for  his  mural  decorations," 
writes  Pieter  Mijer,  "than  either  oil  or  water-color  painting. 
He  uses  a  lirush  to  a  great  extent  and  works  with  great 
freedom  of  execution,  making  the  medium  conform  to  his 
own  particular  type  of  work.  Lebeau,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Javanese,  uses  the  tjanting  as  the 
only  tool  with  which  to  produce  his  richly  fantastic  designs. 
Lebeau  is  technically  the  greater  artist  and  possesses  a 
supreme  disregard  of  time  when  he  is  producing  a  magni- 
ficently ornamented  textile.  His  attitude  toward  his  work 
is  reminiscent  of  the  monks  of  bygone  ages,  who  spent 
\-ears  on  the  intricate  and  beautiful  ornamentation  of  their 
laboriously  hand-lettered  books.  .  .  .  They  too  had  per- 
fection of  design  and  craftsmanship  as  their  only  standard." 

The  first  coniprehensi\'e  exhiliition  of  the  best  Batik 
craftsmanship  in  this  countr\-  is  to  be  held  this  month 
(August  5-15)  in  the  decorati\e  arts  and  industrial  sec- 
tion of  the  new  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building,  in  New 
York.  Besides  Mr.  Mijer  and  his  collaborators,  about 
thirty  other  artists  will  exhibit.  Screens,  hangings,  blouses, 
wall  decorations  and  other  objects  in  which  Batik  has  been 
legitimately  used,  are  to  be  shown.  One  interesting  ex- 
hibit will  ]>e  Miss  Ethel  Wallace's  Batik  portrait  of  Madame 
Eva  Gauthier,  the  unique  interpreter  of  Javanese  as  well  as 
modern  music. 


THE    RENAISSANCE    OF    DECORATIVE    FOLK- 
LORE IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

{Coiitimicd  from  page  188) 

course  days  of  disappointment,  of  disillusion ;  they  were 
sensitive  at  times  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  efforts, 
patriotic  in  the  true  sense  as  they  were.  Their  final  and 
triumphant  success  has  been  all  the  more  gratifying. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  fragments  and  suggestive  bits  col- 
lected by  the  artists  they  were  able  to  determine  the  three 
|)rincipal  periods  in  the  arts  of  ancient  South  America.  In 
the  reconstruction  of  tiiese  periods,  the  first  is  generally 
represented  by  those  urns  and  vases  of  draconian  orna- 
mentation, in  part  painted  and  engraved  with  severely 
geometrical  and  symmetrical  linear  forms.  These,  it  is 
assumed  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  religious  and 
funereal  rites. 

The  second  period  is  described  as  pre-Inca  st\"le,  and  is 
more  complex  than  the  first,  though  like  it,  it  is  geometrical 
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in  in(.)tit'.  Patterns  in  it  are  relieved  by  the  use  of  vertical 
and  parallel  lines,  engraved  or  painted  both  in  black  and 
white,  and  producing  a  singidarly  harmonious  contrast  with 
the  ochre  of  the  background. 

The  third  period  is  representative  of  the  typical  Inca  art, 
with  its  transformation  into  the  anthropo-zoomorphic  sym- 
bolism, whicli  can  l)e  observed  in  all  the  authentic  specimens 
of  this  ])eriod.  In  them  the  stylized  figures  repeat  them- 
selves and  intertwine  witli  the  extraneous  symbols  of  foreign 
civilizations.  The  influence  of  tiiese  latter  produced  a  cer- 
tain decirative  decadence,  lowering  the  archaic  originalitv 
of  the  primitive  ornament. 


An  Exhibition  of  Early  American  Art 

SLAOIER  visitois  to  Xew  England  who  pass  through 
Boston  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  an  unique  exhi- 
l)ition  of  portraits  by  artists  who  painted  in  Colonial 
times,  at  the  Vose  Galleries.  This  exhibition,  which  will 
continue  all  summer,  is  of  especial  significance  just  now  be- 
cause of  the  interest  that  has  become  manifest  in  the  last 
few  years  among  art  lovers  in  the  works  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can group,  who  flourished  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  nation's 
artistic  awakening.  Though  many  persons  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  regarding  these  productions  as  somewhat 
crude,  the  connoisseur  knows  that  the  work  of  the  better 
Colonial  portraitists  has  great  charm ;  that  it  sometimes  has 
a  refinement  of  color  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  great  art 
and  that  nearly  always  there  is  a  faithfulness  of  charac- 
terization which  make  the  portraits  intensely  interesting 
from  an  historical  as  well  as  a  patriotic  standpoint. 

Altogether  there  are  twenty-four  pictures  in  the  Vose 


Calleries  exhibition,  ranging  in  period  all  the  way  from 
J.  Blackburn,  who  was  born  in  1700  and  who  painted  until 
1765  ten  years  before  the  start  of  the  Revolution  down  to 
Thomas  Sully,  who  did  his  best  work  in  the  first  part  of  the 
last  century. 

The  Blackburn  portraits  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Samuel  Cutts 
are  of  especial  interest.  Samuel  Cutts  was  a  rich  sea  mer- 
chant of  Portsmouth.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  ])atriot, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Paul  Revere  gave  the  letters  of  warn- 
ing to  the  patriots.  His  wife  was  .Anna  Holyoke,  daughter 
I  if  tlie  tenth  president  of  Harvard  College. 

Both  portraits  are  beautiful  in  color.  The  poses  are 
natural  and  the  characterization  is  careful  and  convincing, 
and  they  show  that  Blackburn  not  only  had  great  influence 
(in  Copley,  but  was  superior  to  him  in  some  ways. 

Other  fine  Colonial  ])ortraits  are  those  of  Thomas  Don- 
gan  and  his  wife,  by  John  Woolaston. 

Another  notable  pair  is  that  of  Daniel  Rea,  by  Joseph 
Badger  (1708-1763),  and  his  wife,  by  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley (1737-1815).  The  portrait  of  the  husband  is  especially 
interesting.  There  is  a  heroic  "Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
York"  by  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820),  an  American  artist 
who  went  to  England  and  became  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  succeeding  Reynolds.  By  West,  also,  is  "The 
Eagle  Bringing  the  Cup  of  Water  to  Psyche." 

Earliest  of  all  the  portraits  is  the  one  of  Leonard  Cal- 
\ert.  Lord  Baltimore,  the  first  governor  of  Maryland.  Its 
authorship  is  unknown,  but  it  resembles  the  work  of  Daniel 
Mytens  and  is  probably  English  in  origin. 

A  section  of  the  exhibition  is  given  over  to  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Colonial  masters,  the  sterling  early  Americans 
who  followed  them.  There  are  four  subjects  by  Thomas 
Sully  (1783-1872),  including  "The  Spanish  ]\Iantilla"  and 
"Portrait  of  Miss  Maroline  Ritchings." 
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Grateful  Fingers 

To  help  your  fingers  eagerly 
to  their  tasks — to  make  your 
work  uniform  in  quality  and 
true  to  desire  —  that  is  the 
mission  of 

ELD^bO 

"l/ie  master  drawing  pencil 

The  smooth,  strong,  long- 
wearing  leads  ease  and  quicken 
all  kinds  of  work.  Your  grate- 
ful fingers  will  pleasure  in 
Eldorado  penciling. 

Many  eminent  architects 
have  written  us  declaring  the 
Eldorado  to  be  much  superior 
to  any  pencil  they  have  ever 
used. 

You,  too,  will  find  this  true. 
Write  us  on  your  letterhead  for  free 
samples  of  your  favorite  degrees. 
Our  booklet  "Finding  Your  Pencil" 
is  full  of  intinfiate  information  for 
all  pencil  users.  •^^"I^LEADS 
Write  for  it.  J  ir/^i-ZTco"':^''- 


la 

If 
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Pencil  Dept.  162  J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Two  Artists  at  the  "Paint  Box" 

AT  the  "Paint  Box"  gallery,  45  Washington  Square, 
South,  one  of  the  newest  galleries  in  New  York  and 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  Art  circle  in  that  portion 
of  the  city,  has  recently  had  a  most  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  George  Mather  Richards  and  of  his  wife, 
Gertrude  Lundborg  Richards. 

Both  of  these  able  young  artists  exhibited  in  the  Inde- 
pendent artists'  show  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  this  spring 
where  their  work  created  most  agreeable  coinments,  and 
Mr.  Richard's  picture,  "Accolade,"  was  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  the  hundreds  appearing  in  the  windows  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  during  the  last  Loan  drive.  This  symbolic 
painting  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  a  doughboy  before  Rheims 
Cathedral,  did  not  appear  in  the  Paint  Box  exhibition  as  it 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  French  High  Commission. 
However,  there  were  two  excellent  decorative  canvasses, 
"Rain"  and  "Flame,"  and  some  delightful  water-color 
sketches  of  prehistoric  animals,  of  which  the  "Dance  of 
War"  is  superb. 

With  a  clear  knowledge  of  painting  Mr.  Richards  joins 
a  sympathetic  understanding  that  is  productive  of  fine 
work,  and  the  public  will  do  well  to  watch  the  earnest 
young  artist. 

Equally  interesting  and  entirely  different  is  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Richards.  Her  paintings  are  the  impressions  of 
a  quick  registering  brain  and  of  facile  brushes  made  sure 
by  a  certain  knowledge  of  her  art.  Mrs.  Richards'  baby 
pictures  are  altogether  charming,  for  she  catches  the 
ethereal  qualities  of  children  in  an  amazing  manner,  and 
evolves  studies  that  are  as  full  of  the  freshness  of  life  as 
the  morning  glories  she  so  evidently  loves  to  paint. 

And  this  artist  does  not  stop  at  painting.  She  also 
models  so  well  that  there  are  some  who  feel  that  she  should 
give  that  side  of  her  art  more  attention.  However  that 
may  be,  her  paintings  at  the  "Paint  Box"  added  to  the 
reclame  her  work  has  enjoyed  whenever  it  his  appeared. 

Art  lovers  who  attend  the  exhibitions  in  the  uptown  gal- 
leries owe  it  to  themselves  to  visit  regularly  the  "Paint 
Box."  It  never  fails  to  of¥er  something  worth  while,  the 
present  show  being  the  works  of  Hugh  Ferriss,  which  will 
be  reviewed  next  month. 


AMERICAN  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS 

{Continued  from  page  177) 

Landor  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  visit  America,  because 
there  was  not  stained  glass  here,  we  have  so  far  advanced 
the  art  of  stained  and  mosaic  glass-making  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  send  abroad  to  obtain  the  means  to 
beautify  our  homes  and  shrines.  When  we  turn  our  eyes 
on  our  own  City  of  New  York,  our  pride  becomes  live  and 
personal,  for  Fitchburg  of  Old  England  has  no  more  hoi}' 
or  tender  memories  than  those  associated  with  the  beautiful 
Christ  windows  in  Christ  Church.  They  will  speak  always 
of  blessed  lives  for  others,  and  carry  silent  messages  of 
beauty  to  all  who  see  them,  especially  to  the  hearts  of  the 
children  gathered  there,  and  this  beauty  must  blossom  again 
in  the  lives  to  come. 

Stained-glass  windows  as  war  memorials  are  beautifying 
many  of  our  churches  and  public  buildings  and  will  be  a 
source  of  artistic  and  inspirational  contemplation  for  the 
coming  generations.  In  material  and  design  some  of  our 
American  windows  vie  with  the  European  and  compare 
favorably  in  beauty  of  coloring,  variety  of  tones,  and  ir- 
idescent brilliancy,  with  the  golden  age  of  stained-glass 
windows. 
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Factory 
18th  to  19th  St.,  Ave. C 


MARBLE    INKWELL   9"  X  24"    W.Ti,    o..o:.^^    .■  .v..   ,,,_ 
For  Living   Room  Table  or  Library   Desk 


Draperies 
Antiques 


Paris 

13    Faub'g 

Poissonniere 
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ENUS 


The  pencil  is  the  tool  wiih 
which  an  artist  first  puis 
into  concrete  form  che 
creations  of  his  brain. 
The  perfection  ofVENUS 
Pencils  enables  him  to  express 
his    ideas  unham- 


pered   by 

17  black  and  3  copyine  degn 


Special  14c  Offer 

Send  14  cents  for  ?  trial  samples 

mentiontne  deerees.     After  vol 

lind  how  perfect  VENUS  Pencil 

are.  buv  them  at  anv  dealer. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

234  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London.  Ene. 

PENCILS 
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suggestion  for 

The  Occasional  Gift 
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Silver  mounted  witK  ones  CREST 
or  MONOGRAM -first  irviroduced  by 
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YALE    SCHOOL    OF    THE 
FINE   ARTS 

YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 
SERGEANT    KENDALL,    Director 

Departments   of   Drawing   and   Painting,    Sculpture, 

Architecture 
CLASSES  IN   COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  — r(7/»/m.-/  — Sergeant  Kendall.  Draiv- 
ing — Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Langzette!,  T.  Diedricksen. 
Sculflurc — Robert  G.  FJierhard.  Architecture — Everett 
V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley  Porter.  Com- 
fosilioH — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Pcrspccliz'C — Theodore 
Diedricksen,  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Aitatoiiiy — Raynham 
Townshend,   M.D. 

DEGREE — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(tt.F..A.)  is  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 
The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  study  of  art 
in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   A 

Address   G.   H.   LANGZETTEL,   Secretary 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS.IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS    ■     ■     B     H 

OUR  SALES  HAVE  NEARLY  DOUBLED  IN  THE  LAST  B     B    B 

YEAR     NOT    BECAUSE    OF    BIGGER    ADVERTISING,  B    B     B     B 

NOR    SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS   TO    DEALERS,   NOR   BY  B     B    B 

INDUCEMENTS    TO    USERS    BUT    BECAUSE    THE  fl    ■     ■     ■ 

AMERICAN  ARTIST  REALLY  APPRECIATES—  ■     ■    ■ 
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'EVERYTHING   FOR   THE    FIREPLACE" 

is  the  title  of   our  catalog  on 
FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

It  contains  the  largest  variety  of 
Hearth  Furniture  in  any  catolog 

"HOME  and  the  FIREPLACE" 
is  ojr  little  book  on 

Fireplaces  (bat  Satisfy 
Both  are  free  upon  request. 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day- 
COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY,    4620  W.  121b  St,  Cbicaso. 
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ANTIQUES       ^^^     ^'"^'"*    Bedstead, 

-= Set     of      13     Sheraton 

Chairs,  Old  Oak  Chests  and  other  pieces. 
Trade  Supplied.  All  genuine  goods.  H. 
HOPKIN,  19,  30,  83  Westgate,  Grant- 
ham, Lines,  England. 
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Haig's  Famous  EtcKing 
of  Amiens   Cathedral 

Widespread  appreciation  of  this  fine 
pKotogravure  of  Haig's  famous  etching  has 
demanded  the  making  of  another  edition. 

One  hundred  more  copies  are  therefore 
read;?  for  mailing  to  readers  of  Arts  &  Dec- 
oration at  $2.oo  postpaid. 
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ST.    SOPHIA    THE    INCOM- 
PARABLE 

iCotitinucil  from  pacic  LSO) 

These  leail  the  eye  on  to  the  larger, 
and  the  whole  ciihninates  in  the  great 
central  roof.  Xnthing  probahly  has 
e\er  heen  done  so  artistic  on  the 
same    scale    before."      The    symmetry 

and  vastness  of  the  building  are  indeed 

iL 
imperial  and  superli,  and  truly  in  the  I 

age  I  if  its  { Jreek  glory  the  interior  of 
St.  .Sophia  must  ha\'e  been  a  sight  of 
incredible  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Will ie\er  enters  to-day  through  tiie 
great  brnnze  western  doors  is  struck  by 
the  gliissy,  shimmering  wealth  of  color 
of  the  porph_\'ry  and  green  and  gray 
and  rainbow-hued  columns  and  marbles 
of  the  wall  spaces. 

Justinian  ransacked  the  world  to 
bring  those  stones  together.  An- 
themius  matched  them.  But  in  com- 
parison they  were  only  the  dull  foils 
and  frames  of  the  mar\'ellous  golden 
and  glittering  mosaics  and  frescoes 
w  hich  filled  every  wall  space  and  made 
tlie  whole  l>uilding  like  a  jewelled 
casket  rif  the  Christian  Faith.  So  the 
great  church  stood  famous  and  incom- 
pai-al)le. 


THE  HOME  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S   ANCESTORS 

{Coiitiiiiicd  from  payc  189) 

granted  by  Henry  \TII.  after  it  had 
been  seized  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Andrew's.  Northampton,  on  the  re- 
ligious dissolutiiin.  Later  researches 
ha\'e  considerably  changed  this  first 
re])ort  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  first  Lawrence, 
founder  of  the  family,  built  this  house 
for  his  own  occupation,  and  set  his 
coat  of  arms  over  the  main  doorway, 
containing  the  stars  and  stripes,  which 
were  extended  and  embodied  in  "Old 
Glory."  It  may  be  that  later  research 
will  link  up  the  name  and  family  with 
the  Yorkshire  village  which  now  calls 
itself  Whashton  and  formerly  styled  it- 
-self  Washington  or  W'essington ;  but 
until  this  anterior  source  is  settled  with 
certainty,  .Sulgrave  Manor  remains  in 
pride  of  place  as  the  cradle  of  a  line 
wdiicli  has  in  the  greatest  of  its  sons 
profoundly  influenced  the  historv  of 
mankind. 

Tliere  is  something  fitting  that  the 
|)resent  mo\-ement  should  be  set  on 
foot  at  a  moment  when  fresh  bonds 
are  being  cemented  between  the  New 
World  and  the  Old,  and  thus  com- 
pleting the  circle  of  which  George 
^^'ashington  forms  the  furthest  arc. 
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"'Thf  Cahiiiel-wooilL^rtlic  tlect" 
Vou  are   rightfully  proud   of   your 
love  for  Walnut.     May  we  not  iiave 
your  name  on  the  list  for  the  bro- 
chure de  luxe  now  in  preparaticjn  ? 
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NATURE'S  FINE  ARTS 
(Continued  from  page  182) 

out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  Put  'i-ell-rotted  manure  or 
leaf-mold  or  humus  in  tl;e  bottom,  then 
fill  in  a  few  inches  of  good  soil,  follow- 
ing this  with  setting  your  plants  or 
roots  and  filling  in  more  soil.  Don't 
crowd  your  ])lants.  Remember  that 
well-developed  Peony  or  Iris  plants 
cover  all  of  three  square  feet  of  space. 
Even  then,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
divide  the  plants  e\ery  third  year, 
which  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that 
planting  perennials  is  an  investment 
rather  tlian  an  expenditure. 

Take  some  of  our  rarer  Peonies  for 
instance.  Some  of  Brand's  famous 
sorts  are  worth  ten  dollars  a  piece 
after  having  been  propagated  for  ten 
years.  Secure  such  a  variety,  grow  it 
three  years,  divide  it  and  you  have 
twenty  dollars  worth  of  Peonies.  This 
statement  is  not  jjrompted  to  encourage 
mercenary  motives  in  garden  hobbyists 
but  rather  to  cause  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  perennial  gardens  as 
an  actual  investment. 


MASSENET  EXPLAINED 

{Continued  from  page   181) 

"Faust,"  that  is  to  say,  Massenet,  has 
been  false  to  his  own  principles;  he  is 
perpetually  aiming  at  violent  emotions, 
and  the  result  is  merely  dull.  Mas- 
senet in  "Thais"  tries  to  write  an 
opera  consisting  of  nothing  but  emo- 
tional outbursts.  There  is  any  amount 
of  "cosmetic."  but  no  face  behind  it. 
Massenet  was  perhaps,  like  Fra  An- 
gelico,  constitutionally  unable  to  enter 
into  the  understanding  of  wickedness. 
From  the  moment  of  Thais's  conver- 
sion the  opera  settles  down  into  a 
purer  atmosphere.  The  "meditation 
religieuse"  is  the  turning-point  of  the 
opera. 

"Werther"  is  an  opera  of  consider- 
able charm,  and  in  any  case  it  is  an 
opera  of  great  technical  interest.  Ex- 
ternally, very  little  happens.  The 
whole  work  turns  on  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
Here,  again,  the  composer's  positive 
inspiration  is  negligible.  In  the  mo- 
ments of  tense  passion  he  becomes  ut- 
terly commonplace  and  conventional, 
but  when  he  deals  witli  the  half-lights 
of  emotion,  his  delicate  and  elusive 
technique  finds  its  true  scope. 

Hopelessly  second-rate  as  they  are, 
Massenet's  operas  have  none  the  less 
something  to  teach  us.  It  is  perhaps 
only  in  French  music  that  the  second- 
rate  is  not  merely  bearable,  but  even 
charming,  because  the  French  mind  al- 
ways insists  on  clarity  of  style,  fin- 
islied  workmanship  and  restrained 
feeling. 
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RUGS 
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Shahristan   Rugs  Woven  to  special 

order  on   our   looms   in   the  Orient 

I  2  East  40lh  Street     -     New  York 
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DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRmNC  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCIUCE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  CTC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 
AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
uic  of  corroiive  and  ill- 
•melling  inks  and  adheaivea 
and  adopt  the  Hi(fiM  Inki 
aad  AdheatTM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
•weel,  clean  and  well  put  up. 
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The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey- Made  Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand   in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO:    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 
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3GS   LEXINGTON 

AV..  (40th-4I«tSt.) 

NEW  YORK 


Write  lor  Illustrated  Catalos- 


ANTIQUE    ENGLISH    PEWTER 
American  collectors   desirous   of  purchasing 
Genuine     Antique     English     and     Continental 
Pewter  should  send   for  lists.     Marked  plates 
and  dishes  a  specialty.     \'arious  Antiques  and 
Bric-a-Brac  at   reasonable   prices.      Photos. 
WILLIAM    LEE 
THE    HAGG,    KIRKHEATON 
HUDDERSFIELD  ENGLAND 
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INTERIOP.  OF  AN  ADIRONDACK  CAMP 


Exhibition  of 


Authoritative    Examples 
of    Period     Furniture 

Tapestries 

Needlework 
and  Decorative  Accessories 


Mr.  FefFercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion with  out'of'town  clients. 
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color  promptly  mailed  upon  your  request. 
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(1  lAimw  R  0  om  o  I-  lb  clau- 
.^  at  the  t^ampton  Shops 


As  those  old  Italian  decorators  brought  the 
warmth  and  dignity  of  the  villas  of 
sunny  Italy  to  Elizabethan  England,  in 
the  furnishings  which  they  adajited  to  the  needs 
of  English  life,  so  today  the  Hami)ton  Deco- 
rators bring  to  you  old  Italian  brocades  and 
velvets,  torcheres  and  furniture,  offering  their 
wide  resources  and  experience  in  the  planning 
of  your  home. 
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Vnu  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  wander  through 
the  many  distinctive  interiors  at  the  Hampton 
Shops,  for  in  this  ever-changing  exhibit  are 
rare  treasures  from  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  France  of  the  Louis,  from  Jacobean  days  and 
( Icorgian  Entjland.  Our  master  cabinetmakers 
also  reproduce  these  find  old  pieces  in  all  their 
perfection  of  detail  and  mellowness  of  tone,  or 
adaiit  them  in  meet  the  needs  of  today. 
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The  never-lessening  eharni  of  this  type  of  English  country-house  holds  for  all  ol  us  the 

/ness/ige  that  the  Heritage  of  Beauty  includes  all  of  us  as  beneficiaries,  if  ifc  icill  but 

look  to  the  past  icith   neic  eyes. 
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ART— APPLIED  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


1 11"".  straightest  road  to  perception,  and 
thence  to  appreciation  often  will  be  found 
to  be  definition.  Definition  of  any  term, 
in  any  subject,  immediately  brings  certain 
divisions  clearly  under   re\ie\v,   and   the 

loss  of  comprehension  due  to  confusion  is   at  once 

eliminated. 

As  there  exists  some  tendency  to  consider  the  Ap- 

plieci  and  Industrial  .\rts  as  sxnonymous  it  seems  that 

here  is  a  call  for  definition  lyint:  exactly  in  the  field 

of  this  magazine. 

Applied  Art  ami  the  Craftsman 

The  first  statement  of  the  case  might  take  this  form : 
.All  Industrial  Art  is  Applied  Art,  but  all  Applied  Art 
is  not  Industrial  Art.  A  craftsman  may  apply  art  to 
the  fashioning  of  a  carved  chest,  or  the  painting  of  a 
screen,  and  his  finished  product  would  be  an  example 
of  Applied  Art.  The  same  chest,  however,  or  the  same 
screen,  taken  over  by  a  manufacturer,  and  produced 
on  a  commercial  scale,  in  greater  quantities,  becomes 
at  once  an  example  of  Industrial  Art.  In  other  words. 
Applied  Art  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  prov- 
ince of  the  individual  artist  or  rraftsman,  while  In- 
dustrial Art  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  applica- 
tioii  of  art  to  manufactured  products.  Since  this 
definition  is  clear  and  simple  the  following  paragraphs 
may  be  given  over  to  a  few  thoughts  on  each  of  these 
two  kinds  of  art. 

The  Torch  of  William  Morris 

In  the  field  of  Applied  Art,  which  comprises  book- 
bi.iding,  ceramic  work,  wea\4ng,  batik-work,  metal- 
work,  and  jewelry,  furniture,  designs  for  textiles  and 
wall-papers,  or  for  any  other  specific  application,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  craftsman  does  not  seem  to  burn  as 
high  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago — certainly  not  as  high  as 
it  did  in  the  days  when  William  Morris  so  ardently 
came  forward  as  a  practitioner  of  mediaeval  and  re- 
naissance art-crafts  which  had  all  but  died  out  in  a 
world  of  banal  factory  products. 

Successive  weaves  of  \Iorris'  enthusiasm  inundated 
contemporary  England,  and  finally  reached  this  coun- 
try. Much  of  amateur  craft-work,  of  course,  was  weak 
and  uninspired,  because  many  people  made  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  a  technical  knowledge  of  how 
to  work  in  metals  or  woods  or  textiles  meant  also 
artistic  ability  to  create  beautiful  and  useful  things. 

It  w^ould  not  be  easy,  however,  to  overstate  the  in- 
fluence which  the  art-craft  movement,  or  the  popular 
practice  of  Applied  Art,  had  upon  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, or  Industrial  Art. 


This  awakening  brought  about  by  the  craft  move- 
ment demonstrated  the  fact  that  art  (hitherto  regarded 
as  a  non-essential  "fad")  had  an  actual,  marketable, 
commercial  value,  when  introduced  in  certain  products 
where  the  existing  competition  was  inartistic. 

Awakening  of  the  Industries 

The  "Mission"  and  "Arts  and  Crafts"  styles  of  fur- 
niture and  decorative  accessories  were  but  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  new  artistic  consciousness  of  designers, 
craftsmen  and  manufacturers.  Through  the  example 
set  by  Applied  Art  the  industries  perceived  the  signifi- 
cance of  art  in  commercial  products,  and  Industrial 
Art  received  a  new  impetus. 

These  craft  styles,  which  flourished  through  the 
nineties,  were,  collectively,  a  reaction  from  the  ornate 
and  sham  production  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding— and  the  subsequent  turn  toward  extensive 
revivals  of  the  styles  of  historic  periods  was,  in  turn, 
a  reaction  from  too  much  Mission  and  Art-Craft. 

The  A  rt  of  Period  Revivals 

In  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of  products — 
notably  furniture  and  decorative  accessories — based 
in  design  upon  the  works  of  the  great  decorati\'e  peri- 
ods, it  was  soon  found  that  the  element  of  fine  art  is 
as  essential  in  this  kind  of  product  as  it  had  been 
found  essential  in  art-craft  work.  The  mere  lines  of 
an  historic  thing,  mechanically  copied,  were  found 
inadequate  in  meeting  the  new  esthetic  requirements. 
As  nearly  as  was  possible,  it  was  found  essential  to 
copy,  or  at  least  to  interpret  as  much  as  possible  the 
qualities  of  art  existing  in  the  original.  Thus  the  in- 
dustries, constantly  advancing  the  development  of  art 
in  their  products,  crystallized  the  kind  of  art  called 
Industrial  Art.  Our  processes  of  manufacture  are 
certainly  developed  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  our  ex- 
pression of  art  in  our  manufactured  products  should 
not  fall  behind. 

The  Need  of  the  Future 

This  countrv",  if  it  would  compete  with  the  countries 
of  Europe  in  this  great  field,  must  develop  schools  and 
museums  of  Industrial  Art  throughout  the  countr\- — 
must  enact  legislation  providing  for  Go\'ernment  back- 
ing of  great  schools  and  workshops  in  this  country 
where  may  be  raised  successive  generations  of  artists 
and  craftsmen,  from  whose  ranks  the  great  industries 
can  regularly  draw  the  highest  order  of  industrial 
worker — the  skilled  craftsman,  the  designer  w'ho  is 
both  practical  and  artistic — the  Industrial  Artist. 
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MODERN  ART  IN  BELGIUM  DURING  THE  WAR 

FierenS'Gavaert,  the  Belgian  Critic,  reviews,  in  La  Renaissance,  the  work  of  the  artists 
of  that  tortured  land  during  the  war.  We  are  glad  to  reprint  in  part  his  able  article 
feeling  that  Americans  W\\\  be  interested  to  know  how  this  phase  of  life  was  followed 
during  the  war,  and  especially  so  as  our  country  is  soon  to  entertain  King  Albert 
and   Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  as  well  as  his  Eminence,  the  heroic  Cardinal  Mercier 


IN  the  Spring  of  1914,  the  Triennial  Exhibition  of 
Fine  Arts  was  opened  in  Brussels.  Amateurs  and 
critics  walking  through  the  galleries  of  the  50th 
Anniversary  Exhibition  tried  to  coordinate  their 
impressions.  Once  more  the  National  School  had 
affirmed  its  power  and  vitality;  the  elders  played 
no  longer  with  decadence,  and  the  younger  generation 
of  artists,  judiciously  grouped  around  their  leader, 
James  Ensor,  gave  us  cheerful  proofs  of  frankness 
and  health.  One  looked  with  pride  at  the  present, 
with  confidence  to  the  future.  More  than  any  other, 
the  section  of  Decorative  Arts  held  attention.  Al- 
though the  heroic  times 
were  passed  when  the 
Belgian  "modernists" 
at  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  Turin 
(1902)  and  Milan 
(1906)  were  hailed  by 
the  discerning,  we  had 
the  pleasure  to  find 
again  in  the  great  crea- 
tions of  a  Montald,  a 
Fabry,  a  Ciamberlani, 
the  same  nobility  and 
purity.  And  to  see  our 
public  admire  these 
masterpieces,  to  feel  its 
interest  in  the  efforts  of 
our  architects,  cabinet- 
makers, potters,  glass 
blowers,  embroiderers 
and  lace-makers,  to  see 
new  sympathies  arising 
for  the  artistic  move- 
ment gave  us  satisfac- 
tion and  confirmed  our 
hopes. 

Summer  came,  the 
month  of  August,  war 
.  .  .  and  then  a  long, 
long  oppression  on  our 
souls.  During  the  first 
months  none  of  us 
would  have  had  the 
courage  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  thoughts  obsessing  everyone  to 
restrain  his  wrath,  to  take  interest  in  anything 
but  their  very  real  tragedies.  Who  could  speak  of 
Art  except  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of  our  master- 
pieces? Louvain,  the  Halls  of  Ypres,  Dixmude,  the 
Cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Soissons,  alas,  and  the 
many  sites  less  celebrated,  little  lanes,  convents, 
countn.'-churches — all  those  places  where  our  artists 
had  oft  gotten  their  inspiration. 

While  the  fury  of  destruction  fell  upon  our  dear 
country,   discouragement   took   hold   of   its    creati\'e 
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geniuses.  But  this  was  a  passing  mood.  Passion  is 
not  numbed  in  generous  souls.  After  about  a  year. 
Art  began  to  revive,  not,  however,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  day,  but  in  a  sort  of  chiaroscuro  atmosphere. 
Several  of  our  best  known  painters,  sculptors  and  ar- 
chitects had  taken  the  way  of  the  exile.  \\"e  knew 
that  in  England,  France  and  Holland,  everj-where, 
\"an  Rysselberghe.  Claus,  Baertsoen,  Delville,  Fabry, 
Victor  Rousseau,  Minne,  Opsomer,  Wyatsman,  de 
Sadeleer,  Vande  Woestyne,  Cambier,  Jefferys,  Paerels, 
worked  and  were  admired,  that  Victor  Horta,  living  in 
the  L^nited  States,  drew  passionate  sketches  and  gave 

lessons  to  the  young 
architects  of  Washing- 
ton. But  being  not  yet 
full}-  informed  about 
the  labor  of  the  artists 
in  exile,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion, to  limit  ourselves 
to  statements  regarding 
what  has  been  done  in 
our  country  during,  or 
rather  in  spite  of,  Ger- 
man occupation. 

Before  greeting  the 
new  talent,  which  arose 
among  us,  it  is  our 
pri\ilege  to  notice  se\'- 
eral  of  our  cruel  losses. 
E\er}'body  knows  of 
the  heroic  death  of 
Jean  de  Mot,  who  fell 
upon  a  crest  in  Flan- 
ders and  was  mourned 
by  us  as  Emile  Bertaux 
was  mourned  b\'  the 
schools  of  France. 
These,  whose  enthusi- 
asm cannot  be  para- 
h'zed  and  for  whom 
beauty  remains  young 
and  venerable,  deserve 
particular  eulogies  and 
uni\'ersal  regrets. 

Special  mention  too 
is  due  Rik  Wouters,  a 
spiritual  descendant  of  Ensor  and  of  the  great  con- 
temporary artists.  Spontaneous,  vigorous,  he  fas- 
cinated all.  If  the}-  knew  Cezanne,  the\-  knew  him 
mainly  through  Wouters.  Indefatigably  and  without 
letting  himself  become  intoxicated  by  an  easy  success, 
the  young  Fleming  feverishly  multiplied  dozens  of  in- 
teriors, landscapes,  and  everyone  of  these  works  con- 
tained a  new  promise.  He  fought  at  Liege  and  died 
in  Holland.  George  Lemmen  disappeared  at  an  hour 
when  a  somewhat  tard\-  glory  was  read}'  to  crown 
a  fertile  career. 
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But  we  were  fortunate  to  see  return  to  us  in  tlieir 
uniform  some  of  our  artists,  Alfred  Bastien,  Maurice 
Wagemans,  Blandin,  Marcel  Wolfers,  Medard  Maer- 
tens,  I)e  Kat,  but  Georges  Lebrun,  Roger  Dubois 
vvliile  others,  whom  we  do  not  know,  have  sacrificed 
for  their  country  a  j-outh  full  of  promise. 

During  the  German  occupation,  our  artists  set  to 
work.  In  the  beginning  a  reluctance  prevented  them 
from  exhibiting 
their  work.  The 
musicians  adopt-  5.' 
ed  a  similar  atti- 
tude. The  writ- 
ers alone  scrupu- 
1  o  u  s  1  y  main- 
tained a  silence 
which  their  dig- 
nity' imposed 
upon  them.  But 
a  painting  is  not 
submitted  to  the 
censor  like  a 
book,  and  every- 
o  n  e,  therefore, 
chose  his  line  of 
conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  particu- 
lar character  and 
means  of  expres- 
sion of  his  own 
art.  The  sculp- 
tors were  less  fa- 
vored ;  sculpture 
indeed,  cannot  flourish  without  the  support  of  archi- 
tecture. Everj-one  of  the  sculptors  prepared  silently 
models  for  patriotic  monuments. 

At  Louvain,  Delaunois,  immediately  after  the  un- 
forgettable days  of  sorrow,  had  deceived  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  en- 
e  m  y  sentinels, 
setting  down  in 
several  superb 
draviings  the  as- 
pect off  the  smok- 
ing ruins. 

In  the  City 
Hall  of  Laeken, 
interesting  alle- 
gorical figures  by 
Prosper  Colmant 
have  been  inau- 
gurated. Mon- 
tald,  on  the  con- 
trary, forced  b>- 
circumstances  to 
limit  his  field  of 
activity,  applied 
with  credit  his 
skill  as  fresco 
painter,  and  re- 
vealed himself 
unexpectedly  a 
great  realist  and 

at  the  same  time  as  a  skillful  creator  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Flemish  landscape. 

At  Brussels  frequent  special  exhibitions  furnished 
us  the  opportunity  to  study  the  advance  guard  move- 
ment of  the  present  Belgian  Art.  In  the  galleries  of 
Messrs.  Sneyers  &  Giroux  hundreds  of  paintings  were 


/v   Ihill  ,if  Saiiil 


End  of  Day  by  Eugene  Laennans. 


exhibited,  first,  in  which  was  revealed  the  impor- 
tance and  the  tendencies  of  the  School,  was  a  general 
exhibition  in  which  (January,  1918)  were  gathered 
the  painters  and  sculptors  who  sincerely  searched  for 
a  new  expression  in  art.  La  Ligue  Beige  d'  Expansion 
Artistique  (The  Belgian  League  of  Artistic  Expan- 
sion), an  enterprise  born  during  the  war  and  destined 
without  doubt  to  play  a  part  in  the  artistic  development 

of  our  delivered 
country  had  taken 
the  initiative  for 
the  organization 
of  the  above-men- 
tioned School. 

Is  this  not  a 
proof  of  vitality, 
of  real  force.''  Let 
us  frankly  state 
that  in  our  eyes 
the  future  has  ap- 
peared to  us  with 
smiling  traits. 
The  unanimity  of 
>outh  is  a  beauti- 
ful spectacle.  Let 
us  greet  with 
faith  and  enthusi- 
asm the  new  day 
which  is  ready  to 
be  born ! 

We    have    to 
do    not   with   a 
"School,"    but 
simplj^  with  a  tendency  or,  rather,  with  tendencies, 
i.  e.,  there  is  nothing  artificial,  nothing  a  priori  in  the 
whole  moxement;  enthusiasm  is  not  suppressed;  every 
personality  has  the  opportunity  to  express  itself  fully. 
In  order  to  understand  the  ideals  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  young 
painters,  one 
must  be  intimate 
w  i  t  h  the  evolu- 
tion   of    French 
Art.  This  in  spite 
of  the  passing  er- 
rors and  follies  in 
which  the  impar- 
tial spectator  sees 
as  a  proof  of  over- 
flowing  energy, 
remains,  the  great 
example    and 
guide  of  Belgian 
Art.     Let  us  add 
immediately  that 
this  ought  not  to 
be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  of  their 
weakness.     More 
than  this :   It  be- 
comes their  con- 
stant duty  while 
accepting     the 
power  from  whate\-er  source,  to  apply  it  to  new  tasks 
according  to  new  plans  and  new  instincts. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  painting  is  equal  to  that 
which  the  old  Flemish  and  the  new  Belgian  masters, 
such  as  Ensor,  OleiTe  and  Rik  \^'outers,  have  experi- 
enced in  their  work.     The  influence  of  these  three 
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By  Delaunois. 


A   Dusf—f 


last-named  masters  fortunately  is  an  even  one.  Now 
that  Wouters  is  dead  we  have  only  Ensor  and  Oleffe 
left  to  maintain  a  direct  contact  between  the  rising 
generation  and  its  predecessors,  j-oung  in  heart,  to 
become  less  the  leaders  of  the  younger  generation 
than  its  comrades,  and  one  could  quote  the  names  of 
many  artists  who  owe  to  them  the  best  that  is  in 
them. 

Two  personalities  of  the  new  mo\-ement,  Schirren 
and  Dehoy,  deserve  special  mention.  No  doubt  the 
art  of  Schirren,  lacking  in  calm,  does  not,  at  the  first 
onset,  provoke  the  sympath\-  of  the  obser\'er,  there 
transpires  through  his  work  so  tenacious  a  will,  a 
tension  so  evident,  a  disdain  so  proud,  a  perseverance 
so  able  to  express  itself  in  a  new  language,  even 
though  the  latter  be  a  stammering  tongue,  it  is  soon 
followed  by  approval.  This  alone  would  suffice  for 
his  glory,  if  he  were  not,  even  in  his  least  complete 
works,  a  painter  whose  passion  and  fe\"erishness  stirs 
our  souls. 

Charles  Dehoy,  w'ho  lived  for  a  long  time  in  France 
groping  patiently  his  way,  is  at  last  striking  out  with 
a  decided  step.     In  his  work  the  virtues  of  the  race 


and  preoccupation  of  his  epoch  find  harmony  in  his 
instincti\e  comprehension  of  rhythm  and  measure, 
which  are  in  art  the  inexplicable  and  complete  per- 
fection. An  eminently  delicate  and  sensitive  nature 
re\"eals  itself  to  us  in  his  landscapes,  still  lifes,  inte- 
riors, where  not  eyes  alone  are  charmed.  His  works 
are  food  for  the  soul  and  its  dreams.  There  is  more 
than  reality  in  his  paintings,  although  it  is  fully  there. 
The  real  artist  confides  us  in  his  works  less  what  he 
sees  than  what  he  feels,  before  the  mystery  of  beings 
and  things.  What  is  important  for  him,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  to  communicate  to  us  his  most  fug- 
itive, as  w'ell  as  his  most  essential  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions. A  serenity  grows  out  of  his  art,  a  purity,  a 
grandeur,  which  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  Charles 
Dehoy  will  give  us  the  full  measure  of  his  talent, 
should  ever  vast  wall  paintings  for  w'hich  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified  by  its  patience  and  seriousness  be 
intrusted  to  him. 

This  survey  of  the  Belgian  Art  during  the  war  is 
not  complete.  We  feel  a  certain  pride  in  recalling 
to  memor}-  what  has  been  done  within  the  space  of 
those  four  sad  years  by       [Continued  on  page  244) 
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Among  the  While   Tree  Trunks 


i-'hotos    Courtesy   ot   "Annual   Swedish   Art" 


THE  ART  OF  CARL  LARSSON 

This  Swedish  Artist  loved  life  as  he  loved  his  work.  He  respected 
both  and  demanded  a  like  respect  from  his  pupils.  His  death  this 
year    bereaved    the    art    world    of   one   of   its    greatest  exponents 


LOXC  shown  and  highly  regarded  by  American 
artists,  Carl  Larsson's  passing  this  year  was 
hardh-  more  than  mentioned  at  the  time  owing 
to  our  deep  interest  in  the  armistice  and  its  political 
ramifications.  Yet  admired 
as  he  is  as  an  artist,  few  peo- 
ple realize  the  tremendous 
personal  influence  he  wield- 
ed or  how  sincerely  he  is 
mourned  by  the  thousands 
who  had  come  in  contact 
with  him. 

Albert  Engstrom,  himself 
an  able  artist,  was  a  pupil  of 
this  master.  And  to  him  w'" 
are  indebted  for  considerable 
data  that  portrays  Larsson  in 
an  intimate  and  pleasing 
manner.  "Carl  Larsson  came 
into  my  existence,"  says  Eng- 
strom, "as  a  man  of  lines,  liv- 
ing, and  inspired  by  a  happy 
joy  in  life.  I  had  read  An- 
derson's fairy-tales,  but  was 
just  as  fond  of  Larsson's  il- 
lustrations of  them.  I  felt 
that  his  lines  were  tingling 
with  life,  or  rather,  with  a  de- 
sire for  life.  In  these  draw- 
ings the  trend  of  his  future 
talent  was  evident." 

Larsson's  early  days  were  given  over  to  struggles 
against  circumstances  and  at  times  he  was  nearly 
overwhelmed  b>-  poverty  and  ill  health,  but  he  never 
gave  up — never  lost  his  vision.    For  him  his  "star" 


Last  Model  in  the  Summer 


sparkled  out  clear,  and  he  followed  it  through  the  des- 
ert places  of  his  life  without  faltering.  Everywhere 
he  studied  and  worked — Paris,  Gothenburg,  and  else- 
where he  trained  his  artistic  muscle  to  do  great 
_  things  and  he  did  them.  The 
most  difficult  thing  he  had  to 
overcome  was  a  tempting 
facility  to  produce  from  his 
imagination.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  quality, 
combined  with  a  serious 
search  for  and  study  of  truth 
in  drawing,  is  responsible  for 
some  of  his  best  work.  His 
frescoes  in  the  Swedish  Na- 
tional Museum  are  the  sum- 
mit of  his  work  and  of  art. 
They  are  his  receipted  bill  for 
the  talent  bestowed  on  him. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is 
his  respect  for  life  as  well  as 
his  lo\e  of  it.  He  loved  to 
draw  and  paint  domestic  pic- 
tures and  in  them  all  appear 
a  filial  touch — a  re\erence 
and  veneration.  A  chair,  a 
table,  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
all  become  the  object  of 
his  respectful  sympathy.  His 
portrait  of  his  father,  shown 
here,  examples  this — yet  no 
one  paints  children  more  delightfully.  However,  Eng- 
strom feels  that  the  chief  attribute  of  Larsson's  work 
is  his  purity  of  line.  "It  has  been  said,"  Engstrom 
writes,  "that  he  resembles  certain  Italian  masters  of 
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the  middle  ages.  But  that  is  not  true.  He  is  liim- 
self.  He  depicted  young  women  with  a  surer  liand 
than  the  Italians.  I  know  no  one  who  went  to  work 
with  more  reverence,  fear  and  joy,  than  he.  Follow 
a  hne  and  see  how  out  of  its  confusion  of  curves  he 
sought  his  artistic  mean  proportional!  He  reached 
the  point  where  simplification  was  the  main  thing 
and  an  interest  in  details  yielded  to  lofty  artistic  will." 
Notwithstanding  this  admiration  for  his  drawing, 
Larsson  loved 
color,  too,  and  he 
evidently  enjoyed 
it  more  than  most 
of  his  fellow  art- 
ists. His  works 
blaze  with  a 
warmth  that  in 
the  primary  tones 
are  of  fire — and 
even  the  less  bril- 
liant ones  have 
a  luminosity  as 
agreeable  as  it  is 
unusual.  Yet  one 
feels  in  his  repro- 
duction of  the 
vivid  colorings  of 
his  p  e  a  s  a  n  t  s' 
dress  and  their 
homes  that  he 
loved  their  gor- 
geous colors  to 
the  point  of  exag- 
geration, tho  he 
never  allowed  exaggeration 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  three  -  panelled  study 
"Among  the  white  tree  trunks" 
the  silver  and  brown  trees,  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  verdant  grass 
and  fohage  qualify  the  brilliant 
reds,  yellows  and  blues  of  the 
clothing,  houses  and  fields.  Here 
is  sympathy  with  color  as  with 
people,  a  truly  splendid  work. 

As  a  teacher  he  v^'as  adored  by 
his  pupils — kind,  sympathetic,  a 
seer,  he  could  be  and  was  a  stern 
chastiser  of  carelessness.  Eng- 
strom  says  he  hated  untruth, 
and  that  he  had  a  way  of  looking 
ironically  at  a  student  who  lied 
or  pretended  a  love  of  work  he 
did  not  really  feel  that  was  un- 
canny. Yet  never  did  he  fail  in 
helpful  criticism. 

For  the  American  art  student 
there  is  a  world  of  material  wor- 
thy of  deep  study  in  the  works  of 
Larssen,  and  the  best  of  our  ar- 
tists have  long  made  their  obeisance  to  his  superior 
knowledge  and  cunning.  If  color  is  the  thing  the 
student  wishes  to  examine,  here  it  is.  If  drawing  en- 
thralls him  he  will  find  many  a  thrill  in  Larsson's 
exquisite  hues ;  yet,  neither  of  these  are,  to  my  mind, 
the  biggest  things  to  be  got  from  him. 

Can  anyone  view  his  studies  of  peasant  life,  splen- 
did as  they  are,  without  feeling  the  artist's  love  for 
these  people  and  his  immense  respect  for  their  in- 


Still  Life" 


to 


herent  personal  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  their  lives. 
And  invariably  he  put  over  this  feeling.  Everyone 
comes  to  sense  it  and  to  understand  his  lesson.  In 
these  days  too  few  human  creatures  realize  the  dignity 
of  labor.  Few  in  fact  have  any  understanding  of  what 
it  means.  But  the  peasants  of  the  northern  European 
countries  know  it  and  their  every  act  and  gesture  ex- 
presses a  dignity  that  comes  only  from  long  genera- 
tions of  the  appreciation  of  what  honest  work  can  do 

for  people. 

In  Larsson's 
"A  Miner's  Cot- 
tage," we  see  an 
interior  that, 
charming  in  its 
simplicity,  is  ob- 
viously decorated 
by  the  miner  him- 
self in  his  off 
hours.  The  walls 
are  tilled  with 
rich  foliage  that 
discloses  glimpses 
of  sea  and  moun- 
tains with  little 
animals  of  the 
wood  hiding 
about,  much  after 
the  manner  o  f 
those  in  early 
Gothic  tapestries. 
These  designs  are 
the  imaginings  of 
a  miner's  brain, 
but  a  well-arranged  brain  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
worked  quietly  and  carefulh'. 

These  are  the  impressions  one 
gets  of  the  miner  from  his  work. 
However,  Larsson  has  also  given 
us  a  good  view  of  that  worth>- 
himself  and  he  is  all  his  work 
suggests ;  quiet,  dignified,  self- 
reliant  and  gentle.  The  miner's 
wife  and  daughter  are  also  seen, 
preparing  the  table  for  tea.  It  is 
a  fascinating  picture  tha<"  speaks 
to  all  in  one  way  or  another. 

Larsson's  portraits  are  instinct 
w  i  t  h  life  and  individuality. 
These  people  have  lived  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  through  his 
facile  brushes  and  one  marvels 
that  the  same  mind  that  evolved 
them  and  his  peasant  studies 
could  have  concei\"ed  such  ex- 
quisite illustrations  for  fairy 
tales.  His  drawing  of  Lisbeth,  as 
the  wicked  princess  in  the  "Blue 
Bird"  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired and  his  s}-mpathetic  handling  of  the  subject  it- 
self is  poetic  and  loveh'  in  the  extreme. 

A  poet,  a  prophet  and  priest  of  art,  he  brought  to 
his  painting  and  teaching  an  exquisite  understanding, 
and  a  breathless  enthusiasm  that  not  only  bore  down 
all  barriers  and  made  him  famous,  but  crowned  him 
with  the  deathless  love  of  friendship.  Whatever  our 
debt  to  Larsson,  the  artist,  can  any  tribute  be  higher 
than  that  he  was  an  unfailing  friend.? 


'Father" 
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"Preparation  " 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ROMANO  DAZZI'S 

DRAWINGS 

Italy    appears   again    to    have    produced    a 
wonder  child  to  startle  and  thrill  the  world 


NO  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  draw- 
ings of  Romano  Dazzo  were  recently  exhibited 
in  the  Bra<,'aglia  (lalleries  in  Rome.  They 
were  in  black  and  white  and  red  chalk — sketches  of 
animals  seen  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  sketches  of  sol- 
diers seen  in  the  "movies," 
sketches  of  men,  women, 
children,  animals.  Ro- 
mano is  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
son  of  a  Carrarese  sculptor 
who  li\-es  in  Rome,  where 
the  boy  himself  was  born. 
He  has  drawn  practically 
all  his  life.  Surely  there  is 
international  significance 
in  this  exposition.  This 
display  of  Roman's  inex- 
haustible storehouse  of  \'\- 
tality,  so  brilliantly  finding 
expression  without  the  aid 
of  instruction,  unspoiled 
by  the  academies,  permit- 
ted b}-  parents  whose  wis- 
dom should  serve  as  ?n  ex- 
ample for  all  parents  to  ex- 
press and  develop  his  ex- 
traordinary talent  unhin- 
dered by  "don'ts,"  sureh" 
this  exhibition  should  in- 
terest us,  not  as  a  sensa- 
tional spectacle  of  precoc- 
ity— Romano  is  not  one 
of  those  "infant  progidy" 
pests — but  as  a  sign  of  a 
talent  that  is  so  often  erad- 
icated from  children  by  the 

incompetence  of  "art"  teachers.  As  Signer  Ugo  Ojetti 
suggests  in  the  introduction  to  the  splendid  folio  of 
diawings  recently  published  by  the  new  Roman  art 
journal,  the  Valori  Plactici,  these  drawings  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  if  thev  reawaken  consideration  of 


the  whole  question  of  the  teaching  of  art  in  public 
schools.  Have  rules  and  regulations,  professors,  mod- 
els, medals,  contests  and  honors,  e\er  produced  the 
mo\'ing  and  positive  results  that  have  grown  out  of 
Romano  Dazzi's  passionate  interest  in  drawing? 

Needless  to  say,  this 
talent  did  not  grow  and 
bloom  like  a  weed.  It 
was  guarded  and  cherished 
by  artistic  parents.  It  was 
watched.  It  was  allowed 
to  evolve.  The  helpful  sug- 
gestion at  the  proper  mo- 
ment was  not  wanting. 
This  talent,  not  unworthy 
now  to  be  called  genius,  is 
an  evolution.  And  in  this 
evolution  Romano  has  par- 
alleled the  evolution  of  the 
art  of  the  human  race. 
Signer  Ojetti  tells  us  that 
Romano's  earliest  draw- 
ings were  line  pictures,  ex- 
pressing or  indicating  ideas 
rather  than  copies  of  nat- 
ural objects.  To  him,  walls, 
windows  and  roofs  did  not 
mean  those  of  any  house, 
but  of  the  house  in  which 
he  himself  lived,  his  own 
home.  His  infantile  pic- 
tures of  a  man  walking 
were  always  of  one  par- 
ticular man  —  his  o^vn 
papa ! 
Body  to  BoHy."  Thus   began   the   excep- 

tional de\'elopment  of  the 
\isual  memory  of  the  boy.  This  power  has  not  been 
de\-eloped  consciously,  but  instincti^•ely  and  with  the 
aid  of  an  interest  so  powerful  that  he  has  been  dis- 
co\'ered  sitting  up  all  night  drawing  on  numberless 
sheets  of  paper  lines  that     [Continued  on  page  244) 
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THE  NEW  FkODIN  MUSEUM 


THE  beautiful  old  Chateau  Biron,  near 
Meudon,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  has  be- 
come a  museum  containing  not  only 
his  own  works  but  all  the  precious  things 
he  held  dear. 

The  whole  world  is  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  Rodin's  home  near  the 
charming  village  of  Meudon  as  a  public 
museum,  as  it  is  a  veritable  treasure-house 
of  art  and  is  itself  a  building  well  worth 


don,  so  old  that  it  figures  in  stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  here  the  master  walked 
every  day,  dreaming  and  planning  those 
works  that  have  become  glorious  realities, 
taking  luncheon  at  one  of  those  fascinating 
country  inns  that  shelter  alike  carters  and 
statesmen.  With  him,  in  the  old  days,  wan- 
dered Puvis  de  Chavannes,  also  musing  his 
plans  for  decorative  painting. 

In  the  heyday  of  his  life  there  gathered 


Hotel  Biron,  Rodin's  home  for  many  years,  is  »oii'  a  museum   of  art. 


visiting.  Its  cloisters,  the  garden  with  its 
old  trees  and  quaint  flower  beds,  the  trellises 
interlaced  with  roses  and  clematis  were  be- 
loved b\'  Rodin. 

Nearbv,  too,  is  the  little  forest  of  Meu- 


in  the  Chateau  Biron  a  group  of  people 
worthy  the  name  of  Salon.  There  were, 
as  might  be  guessed,  all  the  great  dancers, 
Loie  Fuller,  the  Japanese  Hanako,  Isadora 
Duncan    and    Nijinski.      And    when    the 


King  of  Cambodia  visited  France  his 
dancers  too  were  included  in  the  circle. 
But  dancers  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
came  to  Meudon.  Chavannes,  Rostand  the 
poet,  alas,  now  dead,  Anatole  France  and 
numberless  others.  And  many  tender  and 
intimate  stories  are  related  of  the  reunions 
at  Rodin's  table. 

The  gallery,  a  rotunda  which  forms  a 
wing  of  the  museum  and  joined  by  a  colon- 
naded portico,  had  been  constructed  at  the 
Pont  de  I'Alma,  in  1900,  to  hold  the  mas- 
ter's exhibits,  and  it  so  pleased  him  that  he 
had  it  transported  to  his  place  at  Meudon. 
There  he  worked  and  there  the  marble 
workers  carried  out  his  designs,  for  he  sel- 
dom put  his  hands  to  the  marble,  though 
the  work  was  constantly  under  his  surveil- 
lance and  subject  to  his  criticism. 

Further  up  the  hill  stands  a  superb  fagade 
of  a  building  that  had  long  been  a  landmark 
at  Issy.  When  it  was  pulled  down  Rodin 
purchased  it  and  had  begun  its  reestablish- 
ment  on  his  estate,  intending  that  it  should 
shelter  the  main  part  of  his  collection  and 
form  a  second  wing  of  the  chateau. 

These  wings  as  well  as  the  chateau  are 
to-day  vitally  interesting  to  the  art  world, 
for  never  has  the  world  had  preser\ed  for 
it  intact  the  home  and  workshop  of  a 
master.  Here  are  assembled,  and  as  he 
placed  them,  not  only  his  own  works,  but 
those  cf  the  old  masters  and  also  the  modern 
ones,  for  Rodin  appreciated  the  best  always, 
regardless  of  age  or  condition.  Perhaps 
nothing  examples  his  greatness  so  clearly  as 
this,  and  it  may  be  said  safely  that  he  will 
take  his  place  with  Michel  Angelo  and 
Phidias.  Thus  through  the  forethought  of 
the  great  sculptor  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
French  Government,  the  little  forest  of 
Meudon  and  his  home  take  on  new  interest 
for  Americans  because  it  is  near  the  Rodin's 
home — and  because  he  loved  them  both. 


LISBON  HAILS  do  CANTO 


THE  Azores  and  Porto  Delgado  have 
come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  notoriety 
in  the  last  years  of  the  war  when  they 
were  questioned  as  being  supply  bases  for 
the  German  submarines,  and  this  summer 
they  again  burst  into  the  limelight  as  the 
landing-place  of  the  American  oversea  fliers. 
Now  we  come  to  know  them  in  another 
light,  for  in  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  art  at 
Lisbon,  Ernesto  do  Canto's  sculptures  cre- 
ated so  much  favorable  comment  that  Porto 
Delgado  again  finds  a  place  in  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  with  pleasure  we  reproduce  one 
of  his  works  here  which  we  are  able  to  do 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art. 

There  is  tremendous  feeling  in  do  Can- 
to's work  aside  from  the  modelling,  itself 
of  high  order,  and  an  expression  of  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  his  subject  that 
is  seldom  found  in  sculpture.  One  feels 
that  he  is  really  a  portraitist. 

The  work  pictured  here  has  qualities  of 
the  classics,  yet  is  at  the  same  time  very 
modern  in  its  treatment.  Observe  the  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  figure.  It  is  masterly 
handling    that    accomplished    such    results. 


Cofyright  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  1919 
This  sculpture  by  Ernesto  do  Canto  of  Porto  Delgado    ■zi.'as  acclaimed  at  the  Lisbon  Spring 
Exhibition  as  one  of  the  best  sculptures  in  years. 
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AKTISTS  IN  FACT  AND  FICTION 


B^     one    of    those    coinciilcnccs    in    the 
world  of  art  and  literature  that  often 
occur  and  always  surprise,  the  publi- 
cation  of  the   letters   of   Paul   (lauguin    to 
(j.   D.  (Ic   Monfried*  parallels  the  appear- 
ance in  this  country  of  W.  Somerset  Maug- 
ham's  new   novel,    "The   Moon    and    Six- 
pence."!    At  least  one  reviewer  has  hazily 
declared    that    the    novelist    has    based    his 
novel  upon  the  life  of  Gauguin.     It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  striking  similar- 
ities.    In  his  composite  portrait  of  the  ec- 
centric   and     unpleasant     genius,     Charles 
Strickland,    Mr.    Maugham    has    undoubt- 
edly put  no  small  part  of  Gauguin.     But 
he  attempts  much  more :  this  novel  is  sig- 
nificant because  it  is  so  tinctured  with  the 
ironic  tragedy  of  all  of  modern  art,  of  ever\- 
great  artist,  struggling  against  the  weight  of, 
misunderstanding    and    Philistinism.      This 
in  itself  is  no  new  theme.     Mr.  Maugham's 
success,  a  success  that  is  widely  heralded, 
is  due  not  so  much  to  his  portrait  of  his 
rather    pedestrian    though    quite    authentic 
genius,   as   in   his  ability  to  depict   the   in- 
human   and    unpleasant    qualities    of    this 
Charles  Strickland.     He  is  misunderstood ; 
but  the  reader  at  least  is  made  to  under- 
stand  why  such  a  genius  must  always  be 
misunderstood  by  sanity  and  common  sense. 
Mr.   Maugham's  artist,   it  must  he  con- 
fessed,   is   essentially   Anglo-Saxon.      "The 
Moon  and  Sixpence"  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a   fragmentary  biography,   always  from 
the   point   of  view   of   comfortable    sanity. 
This  point  of  view  precludes  anything  in 
the   nature   of  subjective    revelation.      We 
never  get  inside  the  genius.     There  are  no 
Hashes  of  self-revelation,  nothing  in  the  way 
of    spiritual    insight    of    the    Dostocvskyan 
sort.     But  Mr.  Maugham's  method  has  its 
own   compensations — compensations   in    the 
way  of   added   irony   and    satire.      For  tr.e 
narrato-    must    perforce    confess    his    own 
lack  of  understanding  and   foresight ;   and 
the   basely   deserted   wife   of   the   "genius" 
finds  herself,  after  the  death  of  Strickland 
in  far  away  Tahiti,  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his    posthumous    fame    and     purveying    in 
honeyed  terms  her  reminiscences  of  her  de- 
linquent  but    now    thoroughly   appreciated 
husband.    The  author  neglects  none  of  the 
obvious  opportunities  offered  by  this  situa- 
ticn,  and  is  especially  successful  in  contrast- 
ing the  mad  scramble  for  'Strickland's  paint- 
ings and  sketches  after  his  death  with  the 
complete    indifference   of   the   "art   lovers" 
who  might  have  picked  them  up  for  five  or 
six  francs  when  they  were  wet  on  the  can- 
vas.   One  of  Mr.  Maugham's  finest  achieve- 
ments is  in  conveying  in  non-technical  terms 
to    the    layman    the    sense    of   the    a;nazing 
quality  of  his  "hero's"'  painting.     Dying  of 
leprosy,   Strickland  decorates  the  walls  of 
the  Tahitian  hut  in  which  he  is  spending 
his  last  miserable  days,  leaving  strict  orders 
tor  the  destruction  of  this  work.     The  nar- 
rator gives  his  impression  of  these  decora- 
tions:   "The   colors  were   so   strange    that 
words   can    hardly   tell    what    a    troubling 
emotion    they   gave.      There   were   sombre 
blues,  opaque  like  a  delicately  carved  bowl 
in    lapis   lazuli,    and   yet   with    a  quivering 

*  Lettres  de  Paul  Gauguin  a  G.  D.  Monfried. 
Paris.      Cres.   .1   fr. 

t  The  Moon  and  Sixpence.  By  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.     New  York,  George  H.   Doran   Co. 


As  Compared  in  Two  Recent  Books 

lustre  that  suggested  the  palpitation  of  m\s- 
terious  life;  there  were  purples,  horrible 
like  raw  and  putrid  flesh,  and  yet  with  a 
glowing  sensual  passion  that  called  up 
vague  memories  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
Heliogabalus :  there  were  reds,  shrill  like 
the  berries  of  holly — one  thought  of  Christ- 
mas in  Kngland.  and  the  snow,  the  good 
cheer,  and  the  pleasure  of  children — and 
yet  by  some  magic  softened  till  they  had 
the  swooning  tenderness  of  a  dove's  breast ; 
tiicre  were  deep  yellows  that  died  with  nn 
unnatural  passion  into  a  green  as  fragrant 
as  the  spring  and  as  pure  as  the  sparkling 
water  of  a  mountain  brook.  Who  can  tell 
what  anguished  fancy  made  there  fruits? 
They  belonged  to  a  Polynesian  garden  of 
the  Hcsperides.  There  was  something 
strangely  alive  in  them,  as  though  thr>- 
were  created  in  a  stage  of  the  earth's  dark 
history  when  things  were  not  irrevocably 
fixed  to  their  forms.  They  were  extrava- 
gantly luxurious.  They  seemed  heavy  with 
tropical  odors.  They  seemed  to  possess  a 
sombre  passion  of  their  own.  It  was  en- 
chanted fruit,  to  taste  which  might  open 
the  gateway  to  God-knows-what  secrets  of 
the  soul  and  to  mysterious  palaces  of  the 
imagination.  They  were  sullen  with  un- 
awaited  dangers,  and  to  eat  them  might 
turn  a  man  to  beast  or  gml.  All  that  was 
healthy  and  natural,  all  that  clung  to  happy 
relationships  and  the  simple  joys  of  simple 
men,  shrunk  from  them  in  dismay;  and  yet 
a  fearful  attraction  was  in  them,  and,  like 
the  fruit  on  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of 
Good  and  Evil,  they  were  terrible  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  Unknown." 

'T'HIS  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  the 
artist  might  term  romantic  and  senti- 
mental criticism.  It  is  "literary"  perhaps, 
in  the  invidious  sense,  just  as  Pater's  de- 
scription of  the  Mona  Lisa  is.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  novel  of  the  character  of  "The 
Moon  and  Sixpence,"  we  believe  that  it  is 
perfectly  justified  because  it  conveys  so  ad- 
mirably the  effect  of  Strickland's  art  upon 
the  layman.  Small  wonder  that  sanity  and 
common  sense  cannot  understand  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  erratic  geniuses  of  our  age, 
since  there  can  be  but  slight  doubt  that 
these  strange  artists  do  not  understand 
themselves.  Their  work  wells  out  of  the 
unconscious.  They  are  possessed  of  dem- 
ons, and  outside  the  sphere  of  such  over- 
powering and  insane  desire  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  commonplace  or  the  subnormal.  Mr. 
Maugham  has  with  rare  insight  refrained 
from  softening  the  brutal  aspects  of  his  por- 
trait, at  the  same  time  insisting  that  great- 
ness in  art — true  greatness — does  not  neces- 
sarily make  the  "genius"  a  kind-hearted 
father  and  husband.  With  subtly  con- 
trolled irony  he  gives  us  the  tj-pically  Brit- 
ish view  of  genius  as  a  disease  strange  and 
incurable  and  devouring,  for  which  scien- 
tists have  so  far  discovered  neither  cause 
nor  cure. 

r^  AUGLTN'S  letters  come  just  at  the 
right  moment  to  "prove"  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Maugham's  novel.  They  give  us  the 
subjective  revelation  that  is  missing  in  the 
fiction.  Gauguin  first  reveals  himself  as 
the  middle-aged  clerk  in  Paris,  working  for 


eleven  years  in  a  bank,  a  model  husband 
and  father,  and  then  suddenly  sacrificing 
"everything  for  his  art."  At  first  he  painted 
on  Sundays  with  Pissarro,  then  every  day 
in  the  week ;  then  we  see  him  giving  up  the 
bank  and  the  family,  drifting  to  Tahiti, 
then  "going  native  "  in  the  Marquesas,  scat- 
tering his  unappreciated  canvases  over  the 
tropics,  and  writing  frantic  letters  for 
money.  Gauguin  was  the  e.xtreme  case  of 
the  art  disease.  Reading  these  letters,  one 
finds  no  taint  of  virtue,  no  glimmer  of  un- 
sclfishne.ss,  no  flash  of  kindness,  no  sudden 
outburst  of  wit  or  intelligence.  He  lived 
outside  the  world  of  morality,  and  he  was 
no  less  a  stranger  to  intellectual  activity. 
Like  Somerset  Maugham's  Strickland,  he 
wanted  only  to  paint.  All  he  asked  from 
across  the  world,  of  his  Paris  friends, 
was  paint-tubes,  canvas,  brushes,  food  and 
money,  miserable  petty  amounts  of  money, 
just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  (if 
there  was  a  soul )  together  long  enough 
to  keep  on  painting.  His  friends  could 
not  see  any  salable  quality  in  those 
strange  canvases,  so  often  they  refused  him 
the  money.  One  is  reminded  by  some  of 
these  mad  calls  for  help  of  Leon  Bloy's  brief 
note  to  a  friend:  "I  am  a  genius.  You 
are  a  nonenity.  Send  me  twenty  francs!" 
That  is  the  spirit  of  these  letters  of  Paul 
(iaug'iin  from  the  South  Seas — queer, 
savage,  begging  letters.  In  one  he  said  that 
all  "these  preoccupations  are  killing  me." 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did,  as  the 
record  of  his  death  shows. 

■THE  most  valuable  contribution  of  this 
book  is  the  subjective  picture  it  gives 
us  of  the  process  of  artistic  creation.  Here 
is  something  that  Mr.  .Maugham  misses  in 
his  imaginar)-  biography.  Gauguin  thinks 
that  there  is  a  moment  when  the  deepest 
feelings  are  in  fusion  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  artist's  being,  and  suddenly  burst  form 
in  the  lava-stream  of  creative  activity. 
Much  may  have  gone  on  previously,  he 
thinks,  but  this  is  the  first  moment  of  which 
the  artist  qua  artist  is  aware.  Reason  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
true  artist  should  not  correct  the  product 
of  such  supreme  moments  by  the  light  or 
the  implements  of  reason.  He  should  never 
say:  "I  have  got  that  arm  too  long!  .  .  . 
If  Bouguereau  made  an  arm  too  long — oh! 
yes,  for  what  would  then  be  left  to  him, 
since  his  vision  is  only  in  that,  in  that 
stupid  precision  which  rivets  us  to  the  chain 
of  material  reality." 

Gauguin,  it  is  true,  did  distort  Nature, 
but  he  never  abandoned  her.  In  his  master- 
piece, "Where  did  we  come  from?  What 
are  we?  and  where  are  we  going?"  there  is 
symbolism ;  but  men  are  men,  and  trees  are 
trees.  It  is  a  canvas  five  yards  long  and 
two  high.  It  is  painted  in  "bleu  et  vert 
Veronese,"  against  which  these  symbolic 
nudes  stand  out  boldly.  Birth  is  at  the 
right.  Death  to  the  extreme  left,  suggested 
by  figures  near  those  states.  In  the  centre 
a  huge  native  plucks  the  fruit.  Behind 
stand  the  "vanity  of  speculation"  and  the 
"certainty  of  another  existence."  It  is  pos- 
sible, it  must  be,  that  Gauguin  possessed 
secrets  he  cared  not  to  reveal  even  in  these 
intimate  letters. 
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Early  Colonial  Types  and  Their  Lessons 
to  Present-Day  House-Builders 

By  HAKOLD  DONALDSON  EBEKLEIN 


IF  ever  there  was  a  time  when  necessit}'  ought  to  be 
the  mother  of  invention,  that  time  is  right  now. 
And  one  field  in  which  the  urge  of  necessity  ought 
to  put  spurs  to  ingenuitj'  is  the  field  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, at  least  so  far  as  small  and  moderate-sized 
houses  are  concerned.  Whether  the  present  manifest 
need  of  simplification,  along  with  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  of  building  ma- 
terials, is  to  be  allowed  to  stunt  inven- 
tion and  excuse  a  makeshift  banality, 
or  whether  these  limitations,  whose 
pinch  every  prospective  house-builder 
is  feeling  keenly,  are  going  to  stimu- 
late design  in  a  beneficial  way,  rests 
entirely  Avith  ourselves. 

Without  in  the  least  decrying  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  originality, 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
originality  is  pretty  sure  to  get  an  help- 
ful fillip  from  a  broad  knowledge  of 
precedent  and  that  not  a  little  archi- 
tectural wisdom,  susceptible  of  advan- 
tageous application  to  current  needs,  is 
to  be  deri\-ed  from  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  way  in  which  simi- 
lar needs  were  met  in  the  past.  In 
what  follows  it  is  the  aim  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  source  whence 
not  a  little  of  pertinent  suggestion  is 
to  be  drawn,  a  source  of  which  we  have 


pression  and  had  attained  practically  its  full  de\'elop- 
ment  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  for  a  long  time  after  that  date  the 
earlier  and  simpler  types  continued  to  be  used  along- 
side of  the  more  formal  dwellings  of  Palladian  prov- 
enance. 


U'hithy    Hall,"   Kiiigscsstng,    / 
Gcnrgian  pcriud  hii 


sU-ni    end.    hiiilt 

lain    C'<l"iiial  rxt. 


Ill    1/34,    btlonywy    to    the 
rior  features. 


The  J'an  Corllaiidt  Manor  House  at  Croton,  S.  Y.,  built  in  1681   or  befor 


been  somewhat  neglectful,  perhaps  because,  in  one 
phase  or  another,  it  has  been  so  close  to  our  own 
doors — the  truly  Colonial  domestic  architecture  of 
America  which,  in  its  varied  local  forms,  wholly  dif- 
fered from  and  antedated  the  Georgian  mode  of  ex- 


An\-one  who  knows  American  his- 
tory, and  especially  American  archi- 
tectural history,  knows  that  our 
Colonial  forebears  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  were  not  unworthily 
housed.  Their  method  of  life  was 
simple,  but  there  was  also  an  ampli- 
tude about  it  that  perfectly  comported 
with  their  station,  and  this  fact  con- 
siderably adds  to  the  present  desira- 
bility of  making  some  analysis  of  the 
se\eral  aspects  that  Colonial  architec- 
ture assumed  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  this  examination  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term 
"Colonial"  is  never  applied  to  any 
work  of  Georgian  deri\-ation,  and  that 
the  ignorant  and  slovenly  usage  which 
habitually  confounds  them  is  mis- 
leading and  indefensible. 

Aside  from  the  mere  temporary- 
cabin  stage,  the  earliest  New  England 
house  was  nothing  but  the  old  English  half-timbered 
house  to  which  the  colonists  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  Mother  Country.  It  was  as  natural  for  them  to 
build  that  sort  of  dw^elling  as  it  was  for  them  to  wear 
hats.    The  fashioning  of  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  their 
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common  store  of  experience  and  knowledge  as  were 
the  arts  of  brewing,  baking  or  sewing.  When  the 
rigors  of  New  England  climate  and  the  warping  of  in- 
sufhciently  seasoned  timbers,  however,  made  it  plain 
that  some  changes  would  have  to  be  made  to  meet 
the  stress  of  local  conditions,  they  cased  their  dwellings 
with  clapboards  and  so  kept  out  the  weather.  Never- 
theless, the  old  half-timbered  structure  remained 
underneath  the  clapboard  jacket,  the  overhangs  were 
still  plainly  visible,  and  the  general  contour  and  plan 
were  unchanged.  In  the  average  house  the  plan  was 
simplicity  itself — on  the  ground  floor  two  large  rooms 
and,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  lean-to,  as  there  almost 
always  was,  a  third  room  back  of  them;  the  floor 
abo\e  followed  the  same  plan;  between  the  two  chief 
rooms,  the  house  door,  a  small  entry,  the  staircase, 
and  the  massive  central  chimney.  One  beauty  of  such 
a  plan  was  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  in  itself  for  the 
ordinary  needs  of  a  simple  but  dignified  mode  of  life, 
and  yet  it  could  easily  be  added  to  as  occasion  arose 
without  losing  its  compact  centralization  or  becom- 
ing unwieldy  and  incon\enient.  In  its  simplest  and 
most  usual  form  it  pre-supposed  a  full  and  constant 
use  of  large  rooms  without  a  fretful  and  unnecessary 
specialization,  a  characteristic  we  shall  do  well  to 
heed  seriously.  Houses 
of  this  type  are  to  be 
seen  throughout  the 
New  England  states 
and  the  example  shown 
is  enough  to  recall  their 
general  appearance. 

The  Dutch  Colonial 
house  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  North  Jersey, 
and  the  Dutch  portions 
of  Long  Island  has  a 
fortuitous  character 
that  at  first  attempts  to 
analyze  seems  some- 
what baffling.  There 
was  generally  an  ell 
and  the  kitchen  in  the 
ell  was  apparently  the 
pivotal  item  of  the 
domestic  organism. 
Sometimes  there  was  a 
hall  with  a  staircase 
and  sometimes  the  entran'^e  was  directly  into  a  li\- 
ing-room.  But  whate\"er  di\"ersity  of  plan  there  ma>- 
have  been,  the  Dutch  Colonial  house  in  its  various 
phases  possessed  certain  definite  merits  that  com- 
mend it  to  our  earnest  consideration. 

It  was  flexible  in  its  easy  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances. One  feels  almost  inclined  to  call  it  elastic 
from  the  readiness  with  which  its  holding  capacity 
seemed  equal  to  being  stretched  to  meet  any  demands 
made  of  it.  It  was  compact  and  economical  of  space 
without  being  cramped;  there  was  no  waste  space  but 
most  of  the  rooms  were  large,  large  enough  at  an>' 
rate  for  solid  comfort  and  convenience.  In  many 
cases  there  were  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  so 
that  the  upper  floor  could  be  utilized  for  extra  bed- 
chambers or  for  storage  purposes.  When  the  upper 
floor  was  fully  used  the  rooms  were  practicalh-  in  the 
roof  anyhow  and  the  lines  of  the  roof  were  so  adjusted 
that  the  cost  of  building  was  minimized.  The  interior 
spaciousness  of  Dutch  houses  that  appear  small  out- 
side is   often   astonishing.     One  wav  in  which  thev 
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economized  space  was  by  having  the  bed-chambers 
devoted  strictly  to  sleeping  accommodations  and  no 
larger  than  actually  necessar>-.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion worth  noting  because  a  great  deal  of  space  in  our 
modern  houses  is  taken  up  by  bedrooms  of  unneces- 
sar\-  size  where  less  cubic  space  would  answer  with- 
out at  all  sacrificing  requisite  airiness  and  \entila- 
tion.  It  has  been  humorously  suggested  that  the  early 
Dutch  builders  were  adepts  in  making  the  most  out 
of  a  limited  space  thanks  to  their  inherited  canal- 
boat  experience. 

The  exteriors  were  characterized  by  an  homely  sub- 
stantiality and  an  engaging  informality  both  in  de- 
sign and  in  the  use  of  varied  materials.  Absolutely 
devoid  of  any  pretentious  quality,  the  Dutch  exterior 
was  the  embodiment  of  architectural  candor,  and 
therein  lay  much  of  its  charm.  The  choice  of  ma- 
terials and  the  way  they  were  used  depended  upon 
what  each  particular  neighborhood  most  readily  sup- 
plied. Hence  not  a  little  of  the  indigenous  flavor  of 
this  style,  wherever  you  may  chance  to  find  it.  Along 
the  Hudson  and  in  North  Jersey,  where  stone  was 
easily  to  be  had,  stone  was  used;  in  Long  Island, 
where  there  was  no  native  stone,  shingles  or  clap- 
hoards  formed  the  walls. 

The  Middle  Colonies 
type,  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  and  South 
Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
is  descended  from  the 
old  English  and  Welsh 
stone  farmhouse  and 
represents  a  mode  of 
architecture  that  it  was 
perfectly  natural  for  the 
settlers  to  perpetuate, 
inasmuch  as  most  of 
them  hailecf  from  the 
parts  of  England  where 
stone  and  brick  tradi- 
tions strongly  obtained, 
just  as  many  of  the 
N  e  w  England  people 
emigrating  from  such 
parts  of  the  Motherland 
where  the  timber  tradi- 
tion pre\ailed,  had  in 
like  manner  shown 
their  inherited  preference  for  it  by  perpetuating  it,  so 
nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  The  Middle  Colonies  type,  built  as 
it  usually  was  of  stone  or  brick,  nevertheless  evidenced 
necessary  modifications  according  to  the  exigency  of 
local  conditions.  In  certain  places  where  the  native 
stone  was  more  or  less  porous  it  was  found  expedient 
to  apply  a  coating  of  stucco,  w^hile  in  West  and  South 
Jerse>',  where  it  was  often  incom'enient  to  obtain 
stone  or  brick,  the  same  type  was  expressed  in  wood, 
although  stone  or  brick  were  preferabh-  employed 
when  the}'  \\-ere  available. 

In  these  dwellings  the  house-door  often  opened  di- 
rectly into  one  of  the  rooms  and  the  staircase,  as  like 
as  not,  ascended  from  this  room  to  the  floor  above. 
If  there  was  a  separate  stair  hall,  it  not  infrequently 
was  well  within  the  house,  having  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  house-door.  Very  often  the  staircase 
\xa.s  boxed  in  and  shut  ofl^  from  the  li\ing-room  by  a 
door,  the  only  indication  of  its  presence  being  a  run 
of  two  or  three  steps  with     [Continued  on  page  246) 


hiladdl^hia,  buill  ahoni   1740 — a  l^iircly 
ill   Ihc   Colonial  t^criod. 
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I    AN  EXPRESSION  OF  A  NATIONAL  STYLE     I 


Second  Floor  Plan 


An  niinsiial  feature  of  Ihis  second  floor  plan  is   the  sfacions   hall   with   a 

fireplace.     The   wliole   plan    is  an    ample    one.   laid   out   in    a   logical   and 

practical  way. 
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Perspective  sketch  of  a  type  of  house  zuhich  is  true  to   the   national  traditions  of  early  Auierican  architecture,   i'l  design 

and  in  materials. 


HOLLINGSWORTH  &   BRAGDOX 

Architects 


This  type  of  plan,  noiv  become  ■widely  popular  in  America,  utilises  the  English   idea  of  a 

"garden  front,"  accomplished  by  throzving  the  service  portion  to  one  side,  so  that  the  house 

really  has  no  "rear,"  but  tivo  fronts,  the  "garden  front"  and  the  entrance  front. 
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AN  EARLY 
AMERICAN  TYPE 
OF  BRICK  HOUSE 

seen  in  an  attractive  modern  rendering  tiv 
Aymar  Embury  II.,  Architect 


The  second-floor  plan,  an  arrangement  practically  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  American  life  to-day. 


The  first-fh'or  f'lan  of  the  brick  house  aho^-e,  shou'ing  a  logical 

and  agreeable  relation 
and  communication 
between   the   main 

^  rooms,  with    the  ser- 

/\  vice    portion    admira- 


bly compact. 


Second-floor  plan  of  the  small  house  to  the 

right.    Any  architect  will  agree  that  here  is 

a  problem   requiring  the  greatest  ingenuity 

to  solve  successfully. 


CHARLES  BARTON  KEENE 

Architect 


A  HAPPY  SOLUTION  OF  PLAN- 

XIXG  THE  FERY  SMALL 

COTTAGE 

III  tills  type  of  duelling  every  inch  is 
of  importance.  There  can  be  no  waste 
space,  and  the  architect's  problem  is  not 
one  of  securing  large  architectural  effects, 
but  of  ingeniously  providing  a  maximum 
of  living  accommodation  in  a  minimum 
of  floor  space.  There  is  admirable  sim- 
plicity in  this  plan,  and  an  unusually  at- 
tractive aspect  to  the  exterior. 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF  BEAUTY 

An  old  Sussex  Country  House,  and  some 
of    the    things     it    should    mean    to    us 


LIVING  in  an  age  which  is  largely  preoccupied 
with  facts  and  figures,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  the  many  things  often  vagueh'  spoken  of 
as  our  "heritage  of  art"  may  sufi"er  eclipse.  Too 
many  people,  for  instance,  would  find  their  interest 
in  this  charming  old  Sus- 
sex country-house  cen- 
tering about  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough ;  and  the  more 
quickened  is  this  kind  of 
interest,  the  less  is  there 
Ukely  to  be  any  realiza- 
tion of  the  vivid  fact  that 
the  most  important,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most 
permanent  essences  of 
such  an  old  house  as  this 
belong  equally  to  us  all. 
And  this  belonging  is 
remarkable  in  that  it 
transcends  literal  legal 
possession  —  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  bartered  or 
sold  away  from  us,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  our  legacy' 
from  the  past,  held  in 
tenure  by  us  just  so  long 
as  we  keep  alive  an  ap- 
preciation and  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaniiiL' 
of  all  beautiful  things 
and  of  the  aspirations 
and  ideals  of  our  ances- 
tors, from  whom  we  in-  ^  <:o''' 
herit  the  art  of  the  ages. 

I  do  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  our  legacy  is  con- 
fined to  English  soil,  for  all  that  most  of  us  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  descent.  Some  of  our  ancestors  may 
have  lived  in  Italian  villas  and  French  chateaux,  or 
even  in  great  mediaeval  castles. 


Many  of  these  things  which  they  have  handed 
down  to  us  exist  in  real  and  tangible  form  to-day, 
and  if  we  possessed  the  secret,  we  would  all  be  able 
to  own,  mentally  and  temperamentally,  our  castle 
in  Spain,  or  our  ancient  ancestral  hall  in  England. 

It  is  a  secret  which 
everyone  must  find  out 
for  himself,  though  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  few 
hints.  There  is  really 
"i.  nothing  occult  about  it. 
It  is  all  based  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  you  or  I 
may,  in  terms  of  real 
appreciation,  own  more 
of  a  fine  old  house  than 
the  man  in  whose  name 
It  stands  in  the  deed. 
\\"e  need  not  assume,  by 
any  means,  that  all  own- 
ers of  storied  manors, 
\-illas  or  chateaux  are 
blind  to  the  meaning  or 
beauties  of  their  abodes. 
Vxen  supposing  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  every 
subtle  association,  still 
they  cannot  appropriate 
or  in  any  way  hypoth- 
ecate the  equity  we  hold 
through  right  of  inheri- 
tance. That  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  advantages 
ot  fully  understanding 
the  workings  of  mental 
and  spiritual  possession 
— a  kind  of  possession 
which  is  stronger  than  nine  points  of  the  law.  For 
the  proprietor  of  an  old  and  beautiful  house  might 
in  no  sense  possess  any  part  of  it  in  any  way  other 
than  technically.  His  papers  of  ownership  are  a 
travesty  on  real  ownership     {Continued  on  page  248) 
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Inequality  of  the  terrain  naturally  suggesl.d 
I'ossihililic.f  to  the  fraeliced  eye  of  the  land- 
scafe  artist.  In  this  ease  a  rocky  grotto  and  a 
lOseade  ennryed  tilth  a  singularly  ha/'f'y — and 
cooling — effect. 


Several  houses  occupied  the  site  of  about  one 


I'laniaiion  plans  ■were  so  carefully  worked  out 
that  nothing  of  the  city  is  seen  from  the  trans- 
formed garden,  excepting  a  glimpse  of  an  ad- 
joining church.    Careful  selection  was  made  of 


tnd  onr-half  acres  before  clearance  zi'as  started.         foliage    to    blend   aright    with    the    rockwork. 


BRINGING  THE  COUNTRY  TO  TOWN 


By  the  transformation  of  a  city  block  from  brick  and  mortar  into  a  sylvan 
retreat,  Francis  E.  Drury,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  has  set  a  unique  example 
in  beautifying  an  urban  space.  Has  not  your  town  a  disused  quarry, 
brickyard  or  unsightly  spot  which  might  be  beautified  in  like  manner? 


II'"  the  iiature-lo\"in,i:  men  and  women  of  means  of 
America  continue  their  praiseworthy  efforts,  our 
cities  are  going  to  be  really  worth  while  inhabiting. 
The  amount  of  individ- 
ual money  and  thought 
now  e.xpended  upon  city 
beautification   is  one  of 
the     helpful     communal 
signs    throughout    the 
country. 

Hitherto,  there  has 
been  a  generally  negli- 
gible amount  of  private 
enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  many  Ameri- 
cans ha^"e  wished  that 
New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  cities  might  pos- 
sess such  charming  cases 
of  vegetation  as  are  to 
be  found  in  London; 
such,  for  instance,  as 
Berkeley  Square,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  Bedford 
Square,  and  many  oth- 
ers which  ha\-e  endured 
for  centuries  as  part  of 
the  great  private  estates 
of  the  British  metropolis. 


Rough  and  uiilovely.  the  cellar  of  an  old  house  was  changed  and  enlarged 
into  this  beautiful  miniature  lake.  Aside  from  the  subdued  nimble  of 
trolley  cars  on  the  avenue,  and  the  other  sounds  of  a  great  city,  one  might 
imagine  this  to  he  a  sylvan  retreat — far,  indeed,  from  the  madding  crowd. 


Paris  and  other  foreien 


cities  show  the  same  sort  of  thing  and  there  is  an  en- 
couraging tendency  abroad  to  throw  open  these  beau- 
tiful private  squares  for  public  use. 

In  America,  the  "city  park,"  usually  of  indifferent 
proportions  and  utility  in  the  smaller  places,  is  being 
reinforced  by  individual  enterprise,  so  that  many 
open  spaces  are  being  permanenth"  added  to  the  Na- 


tion's breathine  spaces.  After  the  manner  of  modern 
landscapers,  the  P",uclip  a\enue  garden,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  herewith  illustrated,  reproduces  the  homeland 

atmosphere. 

Several  houses  occu- 
pied the  site  of  about  one 
and  one-half  acres  be- 
fore the  clearance  was 
started  by  Messrs.  Vi- 
tale,  Brinckerhoff  and 
Geiffert,  landscape  ar- 
chitects of  New  York. 
The  plantation  plans 
were  so  carefulh'  work- 
ed out  that  nothing  of 
the  city  is  seen  from  the 
transformed  garden  ex- 
cepting a  glimpse  of  an 
adjoining  church. 

The  inequality  of  the 
terrain  naturally  sug- 
gested possibilities  to  the 
practiced  eye  of  the 
landscape  architect,  and 
a  rock}'  grotto  with  an 
appropriate  statue  is  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of 
the  garden  and  balances 
the  beaut>-  of  the  pool  and  tea-house,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Walker  and  \\'eeks,  the  Cleveland  architects. 
Seven  varieties  of  sedum  were  transplanted  into 
the  dr\'  and  sandy  soil,  which  corresponds  mth  their 
native  habitat.  For  shrubs,  the  native  dwarf  juniper 
and  laurel  were  mainly  depended  upon.  The  photo- 
graphs were  taken  during  the  first  summer  of  the  new 
garden's  life. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY,  A  NEW  ART 
FOK  AMATEURS 

This  new  Art  not  only  affords  an  expression  of  artistic  feeling,  but  allows  cinematographers  to  see  thenri' 
selves  as  others  see  them  in  their   home  as  well  as  elsewhere,  v^/hile  as  an  educator  it  has  no  equal 


WHEN  a  reigning  king  of  the  proudest  kingdom 
on  earth  and  head  of  a  royal  house  as  glorious 
as  any  in  history  goes  in  for  the  movies,  and 
actually  registers  pictures  himself,  it  is  quite  time  for 
us  democrats  to  unbend  a  trifle  from  our  dignity,  and 
look  into  the  matter  for  ourselves. 

The  photo  shown  here  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
"reeling"  a  scene  is  as  genuine  as  his  enthusiasm  for 
this  new  art,  which  is  really  an  art,  since  it  includes 
all  the  requirements  for  photographic  work,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  humanity  and  nature  that  is  psychologic 
— if  one  is  to  obtain  the  best  artistic  results.  Yet  the 
mechanics  of  the  work  have  been  so  simplified  that  the 
difficulties  common  to  ko- 
daking are  almost  elimi- 
nated so  far  as  taking  pic- 
tures is  concerned,  while 
the  running  oflF  of  a  scenic 
reel  can  be  done  by  any- 
body. 

A  lack  of  space  precludes 
fuller  explanation  of  the 
mechanics  of  cinematog- 
raphy. What  interests  us 
more  and  vitally  is  how  this 
art,  which  has  been  made 
possible  for  the  general  pub- 
lic through  the  production 
of  small,  safe,  machines  and 
inflammable  films — is  go- 
ing to  affect  our  lives  and 
influence  our  general  edu- 
cation as  well  as  our  art  in- 
stincts. 

Facts  are  the  best  ex- 
emplars always  and  there 
are  many.  School  boards 
and  educators  generally 
throughout  the  country  are 
setting  aside  generous  por- 
tions of  their  fiscal  allot- 
ments for  the  installation  of 
movie  machines  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  li- 
brary of  films  for  educational  work.  Many  schools 
in  the  West,  (that  land  of  progress)  have  used  them 
for  some  years  in  the  teaching  of  history,  but  with 
the  rapid  and  widespraed  appreciation  of  excellent  re- 
sults, numbers  of  other  studies  have  been  added  to 
movie  teacher's  list  until  now  the  child  of  eight  knows 
far  more  of  physiology,  geology,  geography,  of  bird 
and  animal  life  the  world  over  than  most  of  his  elders, 
and  all  has  been  absorbed  with  no  tax  to  the  youthful 
mind  or  memory. 

If  this  has  been  accomplished  already,  what  can  not 
be  done  for  art  ?  Imagine  the  vast  educational  value 
of  showing  children  how  a  painting,  an  etching,  a 
work  of  sculpture  is  done.  And  how  many  excellent 
artists  in  embryo  may  be  saved  to  us  from  failure  to 


Ari;;<7  Alphonso  of  Sf'aiit  is  an 


embark  in  the  right  branch.  Half  the  failures  in  life 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  "the  failure"  in  question  chose 
the  wrong  course. 

Aside  from  this  phase,  whose  results  will  take  longer 
to  attain,  there  is  an  immediate  return — grace  of 
action — that  comes  almost  at  once. 

It  is  said  that  the  recent  popularity  of  dancing  has 
made  everyone  walk  better,  more  rhythmically.  If 
this  is  true,  certainly  the  sight  of  ourselves  moving 
through  a  reel,  after  the  uncanny  first  impression  is 
past,  will  make  the  most  hardened  of  us  admit  that 
we  —  well  —  that  we  can  improve  our  gracefulness! 
Animals  register  grace  better  than  humans  because 
they  move  naturally  and 
rhythmical!}'. 

There  is  another  and  in- 
timate phase  of  this  new  art 
that  makes  an  even  broader 
appeal;  we  can  have  ani- 
mate pictures  of  our  loved 
ones ;  we  can  preserve  for 
next  year  the  beauty  of  this 
year's  garden,  and  for  the 
years  to  come  the  charms  of 
childhood.  Here  is  the  great 
human  appeal  of  the  home 
mo\ie.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  \'isualize,  at  least, 
"the  touch  of  a  \'anished 
hand." 

After  such  tender  thoughts 
it  borders  on  the  ludricous 
to  mention  the  cost  of  such 
dear  possessions,  yet  it  is  per- 
haps wise  to  risk  the  read- 
er's humor  and  say  that  all 
these  pleasures  are  available 
to-day  at  a  price  no  higher 
than  that  of  a  first-rate  pho- 
nograph, that  there  are  no 
incidental  e.xpenses  accru- 
ing further  than  the  cost  of 
membership  to  the  circulat- 
ing library  itself,  no  more 
costly  than  the  assembling  of  a  phonographic  library. 
And  what  is  immediately  important  for  e\-eryone  to 
know  is  that  one  of  these  new  machines  is  adaptable 
to  any  fair  -  sized  li\ing  -  room,  is  safe  and  easy  to 
manipulate. 

The  list  of  enthusiasts  includes  many  well-known 
names  beside  that  of  his  Spanish  Majesty.  Madam 
Alma  Cluck  and  her  husband,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  turn 
out  excellent  films  of  their  children.  Heifetz,  the  vio- 
linist, spends  much  of  his  time  from  his  "fiddling" 
taking  movies  of  his  friends,  while  others  turn  their 
attention  to  the  more  difficult  business  of  nature 
studies.  Among  these,  the  filming  of  Mr.  Henry 
Havemeyer  and  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones  is  said  to  rank 
with  that  of  professionals. 


Co  11  itcsy   "Pathcscopi 
itliusiastic  cinematographer. 
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THE  GLASS  OF  WATEKFOKD  AND  COKK 

And  How  to  Distinguish  Them 

By  ROGER  GAYE 


WIll'.X  one  speaks  of  old  Irish  .u'ass  it  is  ficn- 
crally  understood  that  the  ,ulass  made  at 
W  aterford  or  at  Cork  is  meant.  Cjlass,  it  is 
true,  was  made  also  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  London- 
derry, but  the  exceptional  quality  of  the  glass  pro- 
duced at  W'aterford  and  Cork  has  focussed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  outside  world  upon  those  two  places  as 
par  i'xcellt'nce  the  source  of  the  best  old  Irish  glass- 
ware. 

From  the  collector's  point  of  view,  Cork  glass  is 
the  more  precious  for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  of 
it  than  there  is  of  Waterford,  and  hence  "finds"  occur 
less  frequently.  The  comparati\e  rarity  of  Cork 
glass  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cork  factories  were 
in  operation  for  a  shorter  time  than  were  the  W'ater- 
ford  factories.     As  to  design,  texture  and  execution. 
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which  one  of  the  alkaline  bases  is  lime,  a  combination 
occurring  in  "bottle,"  "green,"  or  "crown"  glass  of 
various  grades. 

Glass  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  which  the  main 
components  are  silica  (usually  sand)  and  at  least  two 
alkaline  bases,  one  of  them  being  some  form  of  either 
soda  or  potash,  and  the  other  either  lime  or  else  an 
oxide  of  lead.  The  "flint"  glass,  or  glass  with  a  lead 
base,  is  both  more  lustrous  and  softer  than  glass  with 
a  lime  base,  and  hence  lends  itself  more  kindly  to  the 
decorative  processes  of  cutting  and  engraving. 

The  true  W'aterford  glass  is  characterized  by  a  pe- 
culiar bluish  green  tinge  in  the  metal,  which  is 
readily  perceptible  to  the  practised  eye  if  the  piece  be 
held  in  a  proper  light.  This  pale  tinge,  however,  is 
not  noticeable  unless  the  glass  be  placed  where  the 
light  falls  through  it,  when  the  bluish  green  tone  at 
once  becomes  discernible.  This  subtle  trace  of  color 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  \\'aterford,  and 
once  thoroughly  learned  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
thereafter  for  an\'thing  else.  Whether  this  chance 
coloration,  which  nevertheless  is  singularly  uniform, 
be  due  to  the  proportion  or  quality  of  lead  in  the 
mixture  prepared  for  fusion,  or  whether,  as  some 
a\er,  it  be  attributable  :o  the  peculiar  properties  of 


l-ruit  dish  jstd  succlincat  jar  of  W'atctford  i/lass  shon'iiig  hobnails, 
si-allof's  and  far,-ls. 


although  there  are  marked 
differences,  there  is  not 
much  room  for  choice  in 
point  of  excellence. 

Tiie  qualities  for  which 
both  W'aterford  and  Cork 
glass  are  so  highly  esteem- 
ed by  connoisseurs  and 
glass  lovers  are  (1)  the 
color  and  texture  of  the 
metal;  (2)  the  design, 
which  includes  both  the 
contour  and  the  pattern  of 
the  cutting;  and  (3)  the 
execution  displayed  by  the 
cunning  craftsmen  em- 
ployed. Both  Waterford 
and  Cork  glass  belong  in 
the  category  of  "flint" 
glass,  that  is  to  say,  glass 
in  which  one  of  the  alka- 
line bases  is  lead,  as  dis- 
tinguished   from    glass    in 


Szi'cclnu-at  jar  and  pitdicr  of  zcry  deep-cut  Waterford  ylass.     Ob- 
serve the  domed  cozvr  of  the  jar  and  its  faceting. 


The   sealioped   edge   of   this  fruit 
bowl  is  typical  Waterford  cutting. 

the  local  flint  employed, 
seems  to  be  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Cork  glass,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Waterford, 
is  marked  by  a  very  pale 
yellowish  or  amber  tinge 
in  the  body  of  the  metal. 
It  is  possible  that  this  hue 
may  be  owing  to  a  slight 
infusion  of  iron  in  the  mix- 
ture or  in  one  of  the  in- 
gredients that  entered  into 
{Continued  on  page  250) 
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The  Art  of  Typography 

AND  THE    APPRECIATION   OF  GOOD 
LETTER  FORMS 


YPOGRAPHY,  one 

of  the  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  most 
important  of  arts, 
would  seem  to  have 
enlisted  the  interest 
of  surprisingly  few 
able  men  in  this 
countr}'. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  revival 
of  beautiful  printing  was  one  of  the  great- 
est interests  of  William  Morris,  in  his 
earnest  and  far-reaching  craft  revival  in 
England.  Morris  began  experimenting 
with  types  in  1890.  the  year  in  which  he 
founded  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and  from  then 
on  brought  out  about  ten  books  a  year. 

Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson  (in  "The 
Eighteen-Nineties"),  writing  of  Morris  and 
the  revival  of  fine  printing,  sa\'s:  "The  act 
of  printing  was  with  him  an  act  of  rever- 
ence, and  all  of  the  volumes  issued  were 
printed  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  fine  litera- 
ture." Morris  evolved  three  beautiful  type- 
faces— the   "Golden,"    "Troy,"   and   Cliau- 


Morris  and  many  other 
typographers  considered  the 
best  forms  of  Roman  let- 
ters. The  letter-form  of 
Jenson,  like  all  the  works 
of  the  Renaissance,  were  de- 
veloped from  the  stone-cut 
inscriptions  of  the  Imperial 
age  of  Rome,  upon  which 
for  over  four  centuries  type- 
founders have  tried  to  im- 
prove. 

The  achievements  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  inspired 
the  founding  of  several 
other  presses  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  printing  as  a  fine 
art,  notably  the  Vale  Press, 
while  most  of  the  books  of 
this  press  did  not  equal 
those  (jf  the  Kelmscott,  it 
has  been  said  that  their  ef- 
fect was  more  pronounced 
than  that  of  any  of  the 
great  presses. 


A  title  heading  in  an  old  black-letter  -d'hieli  is  butli  f'leasinu  and  legible. 


cer"  types,  going  for  his  inspiration  and 
guidance  back  to  Nicholas  Jenson,  who, 
during   the   years    1470- 1476,    made    what 


GGG 


A  page  from  "the  Alphabet,"  (greatly  re- 
duced), shozving  Mr.  Gnudv's  manner  of 
carrying  fifteen  alphabets  tln-nugli  his  treatise. 


Vale  Press  books  were  a  little  more 
sophisticated  than  Kelmscott  books,  lacking 
somewhat  of  that  spontaneous  quality  of 
Kelmscott  books  which  "not  only  looked  as 
if  letter  and  decoration  had  grown  together, 
but  as  rough  they  could  go  on  growing.  In 
the  Kelmscott  books,  t\pe  and  decorations 
did  indeed  go  well  together,  since  all  the 
initials,  borders,  and  typographic  ornaments 
were  done  by  Morris,  and  wood-cuts  by 
Burne-Jones   were    the    usual    illur.trations. 

In  this  countiy  a  few  names  stand  out  as 
notable  in  the  chronicles  of  typography. 
The  names  of  De  Vinne,  Bradley,  Good- 
hue and  Goudy.  De  Vinne  was  the 
founder  of  the  great  press,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  Bradley  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  imagina- 
tive of  American  designers  and  composers 
of  type  and  typographical  ornaments. 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue  might  to-day  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  typog- 
raphers if  his  talents  had  not  led  him  in 
another  direction  and  placed  him  to-day  as 
one  of  the  foremost  American  architects. 

Frederick  W.  Goudy  is,  to-day,  perhaps 
the  most  notable  typographer  and  exponent 
of  the  higher  appreciation  of  fine  letter 
forms  in  this  country.  He  has  to  his 
credit  as  a  type  designer  several  of  the  most 
beautiful  type-faces  founded  and  used  to- 
day, while  his  entire  influence  and  work  is 
consistently  devoted  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  beautiful  typography  and  printing. 

One  of  his  most  notable  works  is  his 
recent  book,  "The  Alphabet,"  in  which  he 


J  1,'piudiutU'n,  i,u-t:!ly  reduced,  uj  une  of 
the  trial  pages  of  Froissart's  Chronicles, 
a  bock  which  zvas  on  the  Kelmscott  Press 
at    the    time    of    IVilliani    Morris's    death. 


develops  fifteen  alphabets,  arranged  in  com- 
parative plates,  each  devoted  to  one  letter 
in  its  several  forms. 

The  plates  in  Mr.  Goud\  's  "The  Alpha- 
bet," include  letters  beginning  with  the 
broad  pen,  reed  or  quill  form,  followed  by 
the  Gothic  or  black  letter,  the  Lombardic 
or  painted  initial,  the  Italian  roimd  hand, 
the  Gothic  type  of  first  printing,  down  to 
our  more  modern  type  forms.  Believing 
the  letters  from  the  Column  of  Trajan  to 
be  as  nearly  as  may  be  determined  the  finest 
Roman  letters  in  existence,  Mr.  Goudv 
has  drawn  his  alphabet  almost  at  full  size. 

No  intelligent  appreciator  of  the  fine  arts 
can  deny  the  importance  of  good  letter- 
forms  and-  good  typography  and  printing, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  constantly- 
growing  realization  of  this  will  stimulate 
the  production  of  thoroughl\-  beautiful 
books  in  this  countrw 


A    "Kalogram"   designed    by    Mr.    Goudy   for 

himself.    Instead   of   combining   initials,  as  in 

a  monogram,   lite  "Kalogram"  spells  a  zchole 

name. 
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HOSPITALITY  IN  DECORATION 

The  key-note  of  this  evanescent  quality  sought  by  every  home  lover  and  home  builder 
should  be  sensed  on  entering  the  hall.      And  if  the  decorator  succeeds  here  the  rest  is  easy 

By  MARGARET  MEADE 


B|-,AUT\'  in  the  home  is  of  two  kinds, 
material  and  spiritual.  J^oth  arc  valu- 
able assets  to  our  lives  and  both  may 
be  had  at  a  price.  Hut  while  material 
beauty  comes  at  the  dollar  price,  it  is  only 
through  loving  appreciation  of  things  and 
their  art  values,  which  is  of  the  soul,  that 
spiritual  beauty  may  be  made  to  ailorn  our 
homes. 

Like  everything  else  in  life  this  problem 
has  its  key — and  in  hou.se  decoration  the  key 
is  the  entrance  hall.  If  this  is  found  and 
correctl\-  used  the  decorative  problems  of 
the  whole  iiouse  will  solve  themselves. 

No  matter  \\  hat  type  or  size  the  hall  may 
be,  how  restricted  or  how  general  its  use,  it 
must    he   considered    as    the    impression    re- 


An  cxantfli'  of  the  Vt'ry  narnm'  lia'l,  in  ziliich 
a  console  tabic,  of  the  most  delicate  Georgian 
type,  has  been  combined  xiith  a  plain  mirror, 
a  pair  of  sconces,  and  a  fabric  background  to 
effect  a  most  pleasing  arrangement. 


ceived  by  guests  and  strangers.  It  will  also 
form  a  significant,  even  it  unconscious  feel- 
ing toward  the  house  by  its  innates  them- 
selves. Sunlight  and  air  are  imperative  in 
all  well-furnished  halls  to-day.  Light  and 
cheerfulness,  self-contained  and  impersonal 
cheerfulness,  is  the  ke\  note  of  the  hall  ex- 
pressing hospitalit}-  and  welcome. 

It  is  unwise  to  generalize  on  the  decora- 
tion and  furnishing  of  the  hall  without  first 
considering  its  several  types. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  formal  hall  which 
calls  for  special  thought  if  it  is  to  real- 
ize its  possibilities  of  dignity  and  not  seem 
austere,  chilly  or  out  of  keeping  with  its 
surroundings.    This  hall  makes  no  pretense 


at  partaking  of  the  character  or  playing  the 
partial  role  of  any  other  room.  It  is  not  a 
place  to  live  in,  nor  a  place  to  receive  call- 
ers; it  is  jtist  a  hall.  And  if  it  is  to  be  a 
success,  its  furnishings  must  suggest  nothing 
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In    this    ha'l,    icith    plain    plastered    tea'is    and 

rough-heven  zt.'ood'<ork,  the  most  conspicuous 

piece  of  furniture  is  an  interesting  oak  hutch, 

aboi'c  ii7ii(7i  hangs  a  icrought-iron  sconce. 


else.  There  are  a  number  of  pieces  which 
arc  particularly  recommendable  for  this  type 
of  hall.  If  William  and  Mary,  or  Queen 
Anne,  or  one  of  the  Georgian  styles  is  to  be 
used,  the  console  table  with  mirror  above 
and  chairs  on  either  side  is  always  attractive 
and  correct.  When  the  furniture  is  of  oak, 
a  long,  narrow  Jacobean  table  with  its 
panelled  drawer  fronts  or  even  a  small  re- 
fectory table  should  be  substituted  for  the 
console.  Suitable  mirrors  can  be  found  to 
hang  above  these  tables,  and  the  high-backed 
Jacobean  or  Stuart  chairs  are  both  dignified 
and  appropriate.  The  early  English  hall  is 
really  not  complete  without  a  carved  or 
panelled  oaken  chest — a  piece  of  the  highest 
decorative  value  and  one  peculiarly  sug- 
gestive of  ancient  lineage  and  the  older, 
simpler  days. 


A  glinips 
shoies  a 
with  one 


lacquered 
Queen  Ai 


iiiiy-room  into  this  hall 

nsole   table  and   mirror, 

chair,  also  in  lacquer. 


Ill   an   upstairs  corner  like   this,  a  small  desk 

for  household  accounts  and   memoranda   can 

prove   most   useful. 


The  so-called  reception  hall,  common  in 
many  small  houses,  is  in  reality  a  com- 
promise and  must  be  treated  as  such. 
L  sually  it  is  preceded  by  a  vestibule  which 
requires  only  conveniences  for  rubbers,  and 
umbrellas,  hooks  for  wraps,  and  possibly  a 
mirror.  In  most  cases  the  reception  hall 
opens  directly  into  the  general  living-room, 
forming  almost  a  part  of  it,  and  must  be 
papered,  rugged  and  furnished  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  best  to  have  the  wall  cover- 
ings the  same  in  the  two  rooms,  and  unless 
small  Orientals  are  used,  the  rugs  should 
also  be  alike.  A  console  and  mirror  may 
well  find  their  place  in  the  reception  hall, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  two  flanking 

{Continued  on  page  256) 
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HOW    TO    KNOW    THE 
PERIOD  TYPES  IN  CHAIRS 

A  page  of  graphic  history 
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TItc  earliest  type  of  chair  re- 
vived to-day — the  Gothic  "ca- 
giie  te  use,"  or  "eonzvrsalioii" 
chair,  in  oak,  ti'///j  linen  fold 
panel  back. 


'I  he  I-'rench  Renaissance  modi- 
fication of  the  Gothic  type  of 
chair  shown  at  the  left.  Lighter 
proportions  and  upholstery 
bring  it  a  step  toieard  more 
grace  and  comfort. 


The  Elicabelhan  type  or  '•panel 

back."     Wood   seat   and   arms, 

made  of  oak.    Heavy  cushions 

ivere  used  on  tliese  chairs. 


The  Carolcan  or  "Late  Stuart" 
type.     Italian    influence,   intro- 
duction of  cane  Royalist  croivn. 
Wood:    Oak   or  ivalnut. 


1  he  WiUiani  and  Mary  type. 
Cane  work,  upholstered  and 
fringed  seat,  turned  legs  and 
"x"  stretcher.  Jl'ood,  usually 
zcalnut. 


The   Queen   Anne    type.     Splat 

back,  cabriole  legs,  "duck"  feet. 

Usually  ivalnut,  transitional  to 

mahogany. 


Antique  Chippendale  type.  The 
"straight  leg"  type,  zvith  char- 
acteristic pierced  splat  back. 
Mahogany.  One  of  the  several 
distinct  Z'aricties. 


1 


I  tie  Hepplcwhite  type,     u race- 
fully  shaped  backs  the  charac- 
teristic.    Mahogany. 


The    Sheraton    type.      The 

"straight     line"    Sheraton,     of 

mahogany,    zvith    fine    lines    of 

inlay. 


Late  Sheraton   type.     Graceful 

sweeping    arms,    turned    front 

legs  and  posts.     Mahogany   or 

decorated. 


.i)t  .'idani  aniique.     L  lassie  re- 
finement and  motifs.  Mahogany 
and  zvrious  rare  woods. 
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INTERESTING 
FUKNITUKE 

Seen  This  Month— 

l</i.l!)lik'S  Ol-  .U<7S  .l.\D  DhtO- 
R  AT  ION  arc  most  cordially  invited  to 
zvritc  to  this  dctarlmcnl  for  iiiforwalion, 
adi-icc  or  sugtjestion  relative  to  their 
problems  of  selecting  furniture  or  any 
decorative  accessories.  Inquiries  need 
not  be  limited  to  fieces  shown  each 
month  on  this  page — is  there  any  piece  of 
furniture  you  need  to  complete  the  fur- 
nishing of  your  home.'' 
Write  with  stamped,  self -addressed  en- 
7'elope  to 

Till-   riRMlURIi  liDITOR. 


.1  note  of  color  for  the  living  room 
is  afforded   by   this  gilt   and   poly- 
chrome,   carved   ivood   lamp,    with 
painted  parchment  shade. 


Cill  hook-ends  of  suhslantial 

architectural    design    are    a 

distinct   addition    to   the 

librarv  table. 


..■II  ,:v,.Tih'iia,iy  i:i  u-re.iliih/  tIrsL-  ,in,t  cluiir  adopted  for  modern 

use  from  the  .■style  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance — a  rush  seat 

adds  a  note  of  quaintness  to  the  chair. 


A  licll  designed  stand, 
or  small  table  may  often 
fill  an  odd  comer  both 
attractively  and  ii.tr/ii//v. 


,ir     f 


lixactly  the  thing  jor  the  small  guest  room  :s 

this  finely  made  and  finished  writing  case  and 

stationery  bo.v. 


Caned  book  ends  in 
gold  and  polychrome 
offer  a  colorful  inci- 
dent for  a  dark  table. 


siiuilli-r  and   Hijliler  form,   ddiuhtfuUx   appr 
priate  for  studios  and  informal  liz'ing  room 


This  tittle  lea-table  is  as  ingenious  as  it 
is  unusual.  When  the  double  lid  is 
closed,  the  tea-things  di.u'ppear  from 
sight,  leaving  only  a  small  Chippendale 
chest  on  a  stand.  The  illustrations  show 
this  unique  tea-cart  bath  open  and  closed. 


Chairs  of  this  type  offer  a  iiui ,  i   ,-; ,  <  .  uinity  to 

utilise  some  of  the  many  beautiful  upholstery 

fabrics  which  are  now  being  made. 
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A  FEW  FALLACIES  OF  THE  FILMS 


By  ROBERT  ALLERTON  PARKER 


ART  in  the  lilms  is  a  thing  of  promise  rather 
than  achievement.  It  is  more  press-agented 
than  "projected."  It  is  too  nebulous  to  be 
subjected  to  critical  analysis.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  it,  but  we  see  very  little  of  it  in  those  tem- 
ples of  the  new  art  where  with  such  clocklike  regu- 
larity the  latest  and  most  pretentious  "releases"  are 
exhibited.  Our  great  directors — modest  fellows,  who 
are  occasionally 
persuaded  to 
break  their  habit- 
ual silence  and  ex- 
press their  views 
in  t  w  o  or  three 
columns  of  t  h  e 
daily  press  —  are 
full}-  convinced 
that  in  this  field 
at  least  their  pic- 
tures are  above  re- 
proach. But  ver>- 
often  to  them  pho- 
tographic  art 
means  nothing 
more  than  mak- 
ing a  photograph 
look  like  a  poor 
imitation  of  an 
indifferent  paint- 
ing. These  di- 
rectors  are  so 
pontifical  and  pompous,  so 
secure  in  their  achievement, 
so  solidly  set  in  their  pros- 
perity and  pretention,  that 
the  critical  cat  hesitates 
even  to  look  at  the  cinema 
king.  But  it  is  just  this 
"look"  that  is  invited,  that 
is  solicited  by  the  "movie" 
magnates  ;  therefore  t  h  e  > 
cannot  object  to  a  few 
honest  exceptions. 

Now,  strangely  enough, 
the  excellencies  of  the 
"movies"  are  to  be  found 
where  they  are  least  adver- 
tised ;  and  the  artistic 
crimes  are  committed  in 
those  very  spots  that  are 
most  admired  and  heralded. 
One  admitted  "genius"  of 
the  motion  picture  pre- 
sented a  widely  advertised 
spectacle  of  a  forgotten 
civilisation.  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  naive  temer- 
ity of  such  an  undertaking,  but  the  spectator  who  ex- 
pected any  artistic  "reconstruction,"  such  as  Flau- 
bert's Carthage,  was  likewise  naive.  For  it  was  a 
fantastical,  mid- Victorian,  steel-engraving  city  of  the 
past,  a  city  all  too  obviously  of  plaster  and  plank  and 
"compo-board"  that  flickered  before  his  excited  gaze. 


THE  INFlMTIi  r.lRII-.n  ul-  IHIil-ILM 
The  scene  above,  fyoiu  llie  Metro  f>roduelion  of  "The  Red  Lantern,'' 
is  one  of  lite  feit'  outstanding  triumphs  of  exotic  decoration 
adiicz'cd  on  the  screen.  Below  is  an  interesting  detailing  from  the 
farrar-Tellegcn  feature,  "The  World  and  Its  Woman,"  illustrating 
the  possibilities  of  interior  decoration  in  the  "movies"  when  this 
problem  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  of  distinction.  Hugo 
Ballin  is  the  artistic  director  of  the  Goldivyn  Company,  ichidt  re- 
leases this  film. 


Its  architecture  was  of  that  unique  plaster  of  Paris, 
late  "Hollywood"  period,  a  potpourri,  a  hotchpotch 
of  all  styles  and  all  irrelevant  influences.  Never  was 
there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  searching  for  sol- 
idity, any  authenticity  of  decorative  motif,  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  simplicity  and  the  indestructible 
grandeur  of  ancient  building.  Yet  the  producer  had 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  this  extravagant, 

though  entirely 
uncon\incing,  re- 
production of  the 
walls  and  halls  of 
that  ancient  city. 
Here  indeed  was 
a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  the  direc- 
tor's worship  of 
quantity  rather 
than  quality,  of 
his  confusion  of 
conspicuous  ex- 
penditure with 
conspicuous 
beauty. 

In  preference  to 
such  a  feature  as 
this,  presented  at 
a  legitimate  thea- 
tre at"legitimate" 
prices,  one  pre- 
fers those  lurid 
serials     concocted     without 
pretense   of   being    "art," 
but  which  have  the  vig- 
orous   virtue    of    actuality, 
of  sweeping  us  out  into  the 
open  country,  motoring  tis 
across  steel  bridges  (just  in 
the  nick  of  time!),  and  suc- 
ceed   in    giving    us    such    a 
\ivid    sense   of    our   own 
American  railroad   stations 
and  "main"   streets.     Such 
serials  escape,  for  the  most 
part,    from   the   hectic    and 
meretricious  atmosphere  of 
the  "studio" — those  hotbeds 
of   artistic  atrocities   where 
most  of  the  "movie"  interi- 
ors are  committed. 

Those  interiors !  —  "bou- 
doirs," libraries,  drawing- 
rooms  ;  those  Fifth  Avenue 
"mansions,"  staircases, 
"studios,"  paintings ;  surely 
all  them  are  worth}'  onh' 
of  being  photographed  for 
a  Aluseum  of  Bad  Taste!  But  even  these  might  be 
forgiven  if  superlative  pantomime  and  dramatic  in- 
tensity swept  all  such  mere  accessories  awa}-  from 
our  reverent  attention.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often 
the  star  can  not  be  discerned  by  the  puzzled  e}'e  of 
the  spectator,  for  he  is  a  small  bod}-  entireh-  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  welter  of  whatnots  and  tea-tables.  The 
poor  star  is  most  apt  to  find  himself  or  herself  in  a  sort 
of  No  Man's  Land  of  conflicting  lines  and  lights  and 
"periods"  and  discordant  carpets  and  wall-papers. 
Here  again,  in  his  useless  and  childish  e.xhibition  of 
misdirected  financial  e.xpenditure  the  director  de- 
feats his  own  purpose.  The  great  L'ift  of  the  moxinu' 
photograph,  it  would 
seem,  is  precisely  its  ability 
to  take  us  out  of  the  stuffy 
and  obvious  unreality  of 
the  theatre  into  the  open 
air,  into  regions  possessing 
their  own  color  and  indi- 
viduality. But  the  whole 
trend  has  been,  of  late,  to 
force  us  back  indoors 
again,  out  of  the  sunlight 
into  the  lurid  nightmarish 
unreality  of  "studio"  sets, 
that  please  us  neither  by 
their  originalit}-,  their  fan- 
tasy, nor  their  charm,  and 
yet  fail  at  the  same  time  to 
convince  us  of  any  sort  of 
authenticity. 

Mr.  Ballin's  sets  for  the 
( joldwyn  Company  are  the 
admirable  exceptions  that 
ser\e   to   empha:size   the 
neglected    problem.     The 
chief  virtue  of  such  deco- 
rative simplification   lies 
not  so  much  in  the  intro- 
duction of  "interior  deco- 
ration"  into   the   films   as 
in    the    positive    increase 
and  enhancement  of  pictorial 
values.     Attention  and  interest  in 
detail  should  not  blind  the  decora- 
tive artist  to  the  related  value  of 
the  setting,  nor  to  the  full  dra.natic 
and  pictorial  amplitude  of  the  story 
to  be  unfolded. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  proper  and 
legitimate  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  specialist  in  interior 
decoration.  No  other  institution 
in  America  is  exerting  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  creation  of  public 
taste  and  manners.  If  the  motion 
picture  is  seriously  to  fulfill  its 
legitimate  function  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  only  the  experi- 
enced and  professional  arbiter  ot 
interior  decoration,  who  has  act- 
ually had  a  part  in  the  designine 
and  decoration  of  the  American 
home  should  be  permitted  to  un- 
dertake its  correct  and  eflfective 
representation  on  the  screen. 

Luckily  at  last  one  film  has  been 
released  that  has  the  cheering  ef- 
fect of  sunrise  to  the  "movie"  pessimist !  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  cooperation  and  coordination.  It  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  threefold  synthesis  of  pan- 
tomime, photography,  and  dramatic  narrative.  That 
picture  is,  as  all  who  have  seen  it  must  know,  William 
Hart's  "Wagon  Tracks."    We  can  think  at  present  of 


CIllXOISERIE 
A  sul>crialhc  decoraike  effect  in  which  Sazimova  is  the  central 
figure,  from  the  Metro  production  of  Edith  Wherry's" Red  Lantern.'' 

trail- 


A  SUGGESTIVE  DETAIL 
This  bit  from  a  Goldwyn  production  is  simple 
yet  brilliant  in  contrasts,  designed  zc'iV/i  a  keen 

sense  of  photographic  values. 


no    film    that    indicates    such    high    intelligence   and 
artistry  in  the  making.    Here  at  last  we  find  signs  of 
an  actual  grasping  of  the  problems  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  motion  picture.     Nor  is  this  film  signifi- 
cant as  a  mere  step  in  the  right  direction.     It  is  an 
actual  achievement  in  art.    Its  photography  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  one  wishes,  at  certain  points,  in  witness- 
ing it,  to  CT}'  halt  to  the 
projector,  so  that  one  might 
enjoy,  as  one  enjoys  a  mas- 
terpiece at  a  museum,  the 
amplitude  of  its  eff^ective, 
colorful  shadows,  the  mas- 
terful placing  of  highlights 
and  black  masses,  the  ex- 
pertly chosen  costumes,  the 
scenes  that  recall  Zuloaga 
but  never  imitate   him. 
The  test  of  such  excellence 
lies,  surprisingly  enough, 
rot  in  the  satisfaction  felt 
at  the  completion  of  such  a 
picture,  but  in  the  very  be- 
i;inning.      From   the   first, 
unmistakable  were  the  evi- 
dences of  the  keen  intelli- 
gence in  direction,  in  com- 
position,  in   the   dramatic 
\  alues  of  the  settings.    The 
moment  this  became   evi- 
dent one  was  sure  that  the 
rest  of  the  picture  could  not 
go  wrong  —  an  impression 
which  was  indeed  born  out. 
Here  is  a  picture  that  is 
played  in  the  open  —  the 
scene  is  the  old  Santa  Fe 
that  resorts  to  no  trickery, 
that  has  simplified  even  its  interior 
settings   to   an  unprecedented   de- 
gree (there  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  these),  that  even  blots 
out  surrounding  landscapes  in 
many  scenes,  and  yet  by  the  magic 
and  mastery  of  artistic  choice,  by 
the  banishing  of  studio  trickery,  by 
the  honesty  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor marks,  at  least  for  one  un- 
prejudiced obser\-er,   a   ver\-   high 
point  in  the  art  of  films. 

Let  us  remember,  finally,  that 
the  "art"  of  the  film  cannot  consist 
in  the  self-conscious  effort  to  be 
"artistic."  In  this  field,  the  art 
problem  is  intricate,  complex,  per- 
\asive.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
emplo}-ment  of  a  high-priced  art 
director,  while  the  photographer  re- 
mains in  the  mire  of  subordinate 
endeavor,  and  the  "developing"  of 
the  negative  is  likewise  a  purely 
mechanical  process.  For  here  is  a 
field  that  demands  intelligence  and 
artistry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  At  the  present 
moment  we  need  experimentation.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  the  wholesale  manufacturer  of  "mo\ies"  to  be 
interested  in  the  discriminating  public.  His  success 
depends  rather  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  uneducated, 
the  untrained,  and  the  all-believing  eye. 
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A  FKENCH  AKTIST  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET 


"La  Boutique  Fantasque,'    A  Triumph  for  Andre  Derain 


THERE  is  much  more  than  local  significance  of 
the  London  triumph  of  the  new  offering  of  the 
Russian  Ballet.  London  still  seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  Diaghilev's  troupe  is  really  Rus- 
sian. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  new  ballet,  Rossini's 
"La  Boutique  Fantasque,"  which  has  appealed  to 
Chelsea  no  less  than  Mayfair,  has  created  its  legiti- 
mate sensation  no  more  on  account  of  its  music,  mim- 
ing and  dancing  than  of  Al.  Derain's  completely  suc- 
cessful scenery.  It  succeeds,  as  Miss  Rebecca  West 
points  out,  because  it  honors  the  eye.  Art  and  decora- 
tion should  play  no  minor  role  in  our  theaters  and 
music  halls.  Only  masters  of  painting  and  the  plastic 
arts  should  design  scenery  and  costumes.  In  Europe, 
it  seems,  the  wih'  Diaghilev  is  one  of  the  very  few  to 
realize  this.  That  secret  to  him  is  much  more  than 
being  picturesquely  "Russian."  The  ballet  is  "Rus- 
sian" in  name  only.  "Parade,"  given  a  few  seasons 
ago  at  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  was  the  work  of 
Cocteau,  Pablo  Picasso,  and  Erik  Satie — three  Pa- 
risian products  of  the  deepest  d}-e.  In  America,  you 
will  recall  Robert  Edmond  Jones's  "Til  Eulenspie- 
gel"  settings  and  costumes — here  another  instance  of 
Diaghilev's  ability  to  give  opportunities  to  artists 
overlooked  by  native  managers. 

NTOW  in  this  ballet  of  the  "Fantastical  Shop,"  which 
■^  ^  London  hails  not  merely  as  a  pretty  Alhambra 
ballet,  but  as  a  \'ery  vital  esthetic  development  in  art, 
the  real  star  is  neither  Miassin  nor  the  whimsical 
Lydia  Lopokova,  important  as  these  dancers  are,  but 
Andre  Derain,  the  French  modernist  who  designed 
and  executed  the  beautiful  scenery.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  curtain  at  the  Alhambra  went  up  and  re- 
vealed Derain's  proscenium  drop,  it  was  evident  that 
his  success  was  assured.  Rossini's  overture  Avas  inter- 
rupted while  the  public  gave  vent  to  its  enthusiasm. 
Derain  is,  in  these  decorations  at  least,  no  longer  the 
extremist  of  before  the  war.  The  time  he  spent  as  an 
artillery  man  has  had  a  beneficial  and  disciplinary 
effect.  As  revealed  in  this  exquisite  bit  of  foolery,  De- 
rain is,  in  no  invidious  sense,  truly  academic — aca- 
demic in  the  sense  of  being  an  artist  with  profound 
appreciation  for  all  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  past, 
who  has  gathered  up  all  its  radiations  and  focused 
them  brilliantly  on  the  life  of  the  present. 

VV/HAT  was  the  problem  that  confronted  him  in 
''^  "La  Boutique  Fantasque".''  The  scene  is  a  toy- 
shop. A  number  of  mechanical  dolls  are  inspected  by 
various  customers.  These  dolls  are  put  through  their 
Daces.  So  fascinating  are  these  two  cancan  dancers  that 
many  different  customers  want  to  buy  them.  As  soon 
as  the  shop  is  closed,  these  naughty  dolls  throw  all 
decorum  to  the  winds,  indulge  in  dancing,  until  finally 
:he  two  male  and  female  cancanneurs  elope.  Next 
day,  the  customers  storm  the  shop  because  the  propri- 
etor has  not  sent  them  the  dolls  they  ordered.  In  this 
ray  the  lively  dolls  themselves  join  and  ultimately 
:uri.  all  the  poor  humans  out  of  the  shop.  The  music 
s  by  Rossini ;  it  is  saturated  with  delicious  wit  and 
lumor.    Those  dolls !     Dolls  from  Sicily  and  Genoa, 


four  Kings  and  four  Queens  of  cards — the  sort  of 
cards  the  Fairy  Godmother  leaves :  Cossack  dolls  in 
big  boots  who  danced  as  no  Bolshevik  dolls  could: 
then  those  cancan  dolls — Lopokova  was  one  of  them, 
with  her  sh',  tender,  whimsical  grace.  And  the  cus- 
tomers in  that  crazy  bazar — the  Snob  and  the  Melon- 
seller,  Russian  tourists,  American  tourists,  the  bour- 
geois, the  poodles ! 

LJERE,  indeed,  was  a  marvellous  opportunity  for 
■■•  ■*•  AI.  Derain,  but  a  rigorous  problem  as  well.  He 
solved  it  triumphantly,  by  rigidly  setting  a  limit  to 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  His  scenery  is  painted  with 
a  few  dark  earth-like  colors,  shades  of  burnt  sienna 
for  the  warmer  tones,  gay  greens,  a  dull  gray  blue, 
and  sparse  notes  of  black  and  white.  His  design  is 
simple,  and  he  gains  the  full  force  of  accents  by  the 
suppression  of  emphasis.  He  simplifies  his  modelling; 
his  handling  is  direct  and  easy;  his  colors  lose  nothing 
in  luminosity  and  purity.  But  this  was  but  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  which  confronted  him.  The 
greater  credit  must  go  to  him  for  providing  a  perfect 
background  against  which  every  note  of  the  costume, 
every  significant  gesture  of  the  mimes,  tells  with  full 
force.  The  great  artistic  lesson  of  this  ballet  is  the 
lesson  of  economy  and  restraint.  Derain  seems  al- 
most to  stand  aside  and  allow  ever^-thing  to  tell  by  its 
owns  inherent  weight  and  quality.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  "feat  of  plastic  orchestration,"  as  Clive  Bell  so 
accurately  described  Diaghilev's  newest  ballet.  It  is 
work  of  art.  That  is  important.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant, is  the  fact  that  the  English  critics  have  at  last 
awakened  to  the  tremendous  fact  that  there  is  actually 
an  art  of  the  theater.  It  has  taught  them  that  people 
may  and  should  go  to  the  theater  for  visual  enjoy- 
ment. Have  we  forgotten  how  to  enjoy  ourselves  by 
our  eyes.^  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  expect 
anything  of  the  stage  except  art  and  decoration,  color, 
line  and  plasticity,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
complete  such  enjoyment  ma}'  be.  That  is  the  great 
lesson  for  London  in  the  recent  Diaghilev  season  at 
the  Alhambra. 

I T  will  be  an  interesting  spectacle  for  us  now  to  watch 
■^  and  wait  for  the  results  of  this  newly-learned  lesson 
of  the  importance  of  cooperation  and  organization  in 
art.  The  efforts  of  the  artist  in  the  theater  can  no 
longer  successfulh'  be  an  isolated  manifestation.  The 
great  achievement  of  Diaghilev  is  to  be  found  not  in 
the  discovery  of  such  supreme  geniuses  of  the  dance 
as  Nijinsky  or  Karsavina,  not  in  the  discovery  of 
such  a  composer  as  Igor  Stravinsky,  not  in  the  bring- 
ing out  of  these  great  masters  of  decor.  It  lies  rather 
in  his  uncanny  ability  to  weld  these  arts  together,  so 
that  while  he  actually  succeeds  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  unity,  none  of  the  contributory  arts  is  lost  but 
shines  instead  without  any  loss  of  indi\'iduality  or  per- 
sonality with  an  increased  brilliance.  This  is  the  su- 
preme and  perilous  feat  that  M.  Diaghilev  accom- 
plishes, not  merely  once,  but,  with  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  the  acrobat  and  the  alchemist, 
effects  in  each  of  the  new  ballets  added  to  his  repertoire. 
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ADOLPH  LEWISOHN,  ART  PATRON 

An   Appreciation  of  His   Benefactions 


IN    the    hurl>-hurl\'   of   present-day    living   we    are 
likel\-  to  overlook  not  only  the  very  things  that 

yield  the  richest  pleasures,  but  entirely  lose  sight 
of  the  personality  that  makes  those  pleasures  pos- 
sible, a  condition  easily  accomplished  when  that  per- 
sonality prefers  not  to  be  nominated  for  "halls  of 
fame"  and  like  ad\ertisements.  However,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  know  something  of  our  benefactors  and 
good  for  them  to  know  of  our  appreciation ;  hence 
these  lines  on  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  that  modest, 
gentle  patron  of  the  arts  and  artists. 

Fifty-two  years  ago,  at  the  atre  of  eit'liteen,  he 
sailed  with  his  l)rother 
Leonard  from  Hamburu 
to  seek  his  fortune  in 
"the  States,"  setting  up 
his  new  home  in  New 
York,  the  city  on  which, 
when  Fortune  smiled,  he 
lavished  his  apprecia- 
tion and  his  philanthro- 
phy. 

V, m b a r k i n g  in  the 
commission  business 
with  his  brother,  he  fol- 
lowed, in  the  course  of 
time,  those  other  and 
larger  interests  that  led 
him  finally  to  success  as 
a  financier  and  as  a  de- 
veloper of  America's 
great  natural   resources. 

The  fact  that  Mr. 
Lewisohn  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  great  na- 
tional dex'elopment 
should  of  itself  place  him 
high  ir  public  esteem, 
but  there  is  another  and 
more  immediate  benefit 
to  hii  fellow  countr>"men 
that  ought  to  and  does 
win  their  applause,  and 
that  is  his  splendid  pa- 
tronage of  the  aits  and 
of  artists. 

And  it  is  a  patronage 
of  the  finest  order,  for  he 
places  his  art  apprecia- 
tion, his  judgment  of  it 

and  his  means  to  gratify  both  directly  into  the  hands 
and  li\es  of  the  people  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 

This  is  the  finest  kind  of  art  patronage.  It  is  a  joy 
that,  like  the  oil  in  the  widow's  cruse,  is  never  ex- 
hausted. It  was  not  enough,  apparently,  for  Mr. 
Lewisohn  to  gi\'e  the  superb  stadium  to  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  some  years  ago,  for  this  year  he 
made  it  possible  for  the  public  to  hear  nightly  music 
of  the  best  kind,  and  often  he  is  seen  enjoying  it 
with  them. 

Here  is  the  key  of  his  character:  to  give  the  best  in 
the  best  manner.     And  the  manner  of  his  giving  in- 
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eludes  always  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  gift.  As  this 
is  true  of  the  Stadium  and  Music,  so  it  is  with 
his  patronage  of  the  other  arts  and  of  artists  them- 
selves. Numberless  are  his  donations  to  art  gal- 
leries and  schools;  to  institutions  enabling  struggling 
students  of  every  kind  to  help  themselves;  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  never  had  a  chance  in  life 
does  he  lend  a  helping  and  sympathetic  hand. 

Another  gift  of  Mr.  Lewisohn's  to  the  general  pub- 
lic is  the  auditorium  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School 
for  (jirls  at  Second  Avenue  and  15th  Street.  Though 
^mnller  and  entirel}"  different  from  the  Stadium,  it 

is  just  as  perfect.  Here, 
over  the  proscenium 
arch,  Frederick  L.  Stod- 
dard painted  the  al- 
legor>'  of  W'omanhood 
at  his  request. 

The  number  of  artists 
w  hose  best  work  has 
been  saved  to  us  through 
Mr.  Lewisohn  will  never 
be  known,  for  his  chari- 
t\'  is  kind.  But  we  do 
know  that  he  is  loved 
and  revered  by  all  who 
come  in  close  contact 
with  him,  and  the  list  of 
his  friendship  includes 
practically  ever>'  Ameri- 
can artist.  Long,  too,  is 
the  roster  of  American 
art  works  that  appear  in 
the  galler\-  of  his  New 
"\'ork  home.  That  they 
are  associated  with  old 
masterpieces  and  works 
of  well  -  known  foreign 
artists  is  an  example  of 
Mr.  Lewisohn's  keen  ap- 
preciation of  art.  Blake- 
lock,  Wyant,  Bellows, 
Sargent,  Whistler,  Kent, 
Speicher,  and  many 
others  are  seen  w-  i  t  h 
Rembrandt,  Titian, 
Diirer,  Manet,  Israels, 
Degas  and  their  like. 
Sculptures  of  Rodin, 
Bourdelle  and  Chester 
Beach  find  space  therein.  Like  Mr.  Stransky,  Mr. 
Le\Wsohn  is  a  great  admirer  of  Monticelli's  beautiful 
flower  paintings  and  owns  a  loxxly  one. 

For  some  time  these  splendid  works  have  been 
kno\\Ti  to  the  New  York  public.  It  is  said  that  over 
thirty  thousand  people  ha\e  \'iewed  them  during  the 
past  five  years  and  shortly  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  collection  A\ill  be  issued,  as  ^Ir.  Le\\-isohn  feels 
that  art  lo\ers  have  a  right  to  know  what  and  where 
the  art  of  the  world  has  found  a  resting-place. 

This  European  custom  of  thro^\^ng  open  private 
galleries  to  the  public  is     {Continued  on  page  249) 


:cis'^hu  is  not  only  m;  art  loz'or  but  a  wise  l^iitroii.    It  is  to 
York'  is  indebted  for  the  beautiful  Stadium  at  the  City 
College. 
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The  DEVELOPMENT  of  ADVERTISING  ART 

A  Monthly  Critique  of  Artistic  Advertising 


An  advertisement  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  superb  in  draughtsniansliip  and  inimitable  in  color  and  the  artistry  of 
its  conception.    If  is  the  third  of  a  series  which  have  not  only  appeared  in  the  magazines  in  color  and  mono- 
tone, hut  have  hcantified  the  bill-hoards  in  the  form  of  24-sheet  posters. 


N  this  critique  it  was  designed 
last  month  to  present  what 
might  serve  in  the  way  of  an 
introduction  to  the  subject, 
dividing  the  several  applica- 
tions of  art  in  advertising  in- 
to a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  divisions. 
Upon  a  study  of  this  elementary  tabulation 
it  must  be  apparent  that  many  examples 
may  readily  fall  under  several  of  the  di- 
visions, or  one  drawing  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  a  piece  of  "idea  work,"  may  then 
appear  variously  reproduced  in  color  and 
in  monotone,  in  magazines  and  in  news- 
papers;   it    may    also    be   developed    into    a 


■^■'^-^  i.   - 


:■  the  American  \ 
le  air  road  to  Europ-" 
is  open! 


.-)  decorative    rciidcnu.i       !       ;  ■:     . 

tiainensily,  speed   and   the   new   era  of  flight. 
The    aeroplane    is    fortunate    in    making    its 
'■-'but  at  a  time  when  Advertising  Art  is  in  so 
high  a  stage  of  development. 


poster,  a  car-card,  used  as  a  "direct  mail- 
ing" or  circular,  and  may  include  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  package  of  the  thing  adver- 
tised. 

Such  varied  use  of  one  drawing  would 
indeed  be  a  tremendous  test  of  its  adver- 
tising value,  yet  numerous  cases  ma\'  be 
cited  in  which  such  procedure  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

In  developing  discussions  of  advertising 
art,  then,  one  of  the  first  critical  faculties 
to  cultivate  should  be  the  facult\'  of  per- 
ceiving upon  exactly  how  many  counts  a 
given  example  is  successful. 

First,  then,  we  would  look  at  an  adver- 
tising drawing  to  deter.nine  if  its  idea  is  an 
apt  one — ingenious,  original,  attractive,  ex- 
pressive and  desire-creating. 

Originality,   for  its  own  sake,  may  often 
be  dearly  bought — may  often  be  forced  at 
the  cost  of  appropriatenes,",  or  mahy  other 
desiderata    of    an    advertising    drawing. 
Furthermore  there  are  many  treatments 
of    the   illustration    of   an    advertisement 
which  are  excellent  because  they  adhere 
to    some    accepted    general     connotation 
which   is   the   growth   of  years   which    it 
would  be  a  poor  economy  not  to  utilize. 

For  example,  any  delineation  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  .life  of  France  (and  to  a 
less  extent  England)  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  par- 
ticularh' — typifies  elegance,  "the  mode" 
and  other  associated  ideas.  The  ellip- 
tical medallion  in  the  stationery  adver- 
tisement illustrated  last  month,  for  this 
reason  was  a  happ\'  utilization  of  historic 
connotation.  There  we  find  an  excellent 
example  of  an  original  application  of  an 
idea,  or  of  a  connotative  treatment  which 
is  common  property. 

A  quick  and  ready  sense  for  such  ap- 
plication (and  there  are  many  which  ha\  e 
ne\er  been  used  in  advertising)  suggests 
that  the  able  artist  must  be  reasonably 
well  read,  and  the  better  read  the  more 
valuable  will  be  his  ideas  and  the  better 
his  work.  If  he  is  well  read  upon  the 
English  coffee-houses  of  the  Bath  period 
in  England,  he  may  conceive  a  brilliant 
series  of  coffee  advertisements.    If  he  has 


assimilated  the  histor\'  and  atmosphere  of 
the  early  colonial  Virginia  plantations,  he 
may  visualize  a  splendid  series  of  tobacco 
advertisements.  The  old  trading  day's  of 
Salem  might  form  an  historic  and  atmos- 
pheric background  of  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments for  an  import  house — all  these  things 
because  of  their  strong  implied  values. 

"Originality"  is  all  very  well  in  some 
instances,  but  it  is  utterly  valueless  if  it 
fails  to  indicate  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  be 
advertised.  Theoretically,  the  nteral  pre- 
sentation of  the  thing  to  be  advertised  is  the 
best  presentation,  but  this  idea  should  be 
taken  with  due  reservations  and  modifica- 
tions. 

For  example,  to  advertise  a  cigarette,  the 
literal  method  is  to  show  a  picture  of  the 
package.  The  advertising  idea,  however, 
may  he  carried  further  by  showing  the  kind 
of  man  who  smokes  this  cigarette,  by  show- 


-c3 


An  admirable  layout  which  effects  a  fine  sense 
of  space  in  its  general  aspect,  and  of  the 
smartness   of   the   special   body   in   particular. 
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iiiC  that  he  is  a  man  (it  line  and  discrim- 
inatinu  tastes.  The  same  iilea  may  he  cai- 
ried  still  further  a\va\  from  the  literal  by 
showinc  the  kind  of  place  where  the  ci- 
garette is  smoked,  such  as  an  exclusive  club, 
thus  gaining  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
impression  that  not  one,  but  many  men  of 
fine  and  discri niinatin;!  tastes  are  the  pa- 
trons of  the  cigarette.  All  this  without 
loss  of  the  strength  of  the  .idvertisement, 
and  perhaps  the  literal  representation  of  the 
package  of  ciparettes  may  be  incorporated 
with  this  more  atmospheric  or  implied  treat- 
ment. 

Narrowly  applied  the  idea  of  literal  pre- 
sentation would  eliminate  evcrj-thing  in  the 
drawing  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  thin;z 
advertised,  and  a  wealth  of  associated  value 
would  be  lost. 

There  is  recalled  a  coffee  advertisement 
— one  of  a  large  and  very  successful  series. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  drawing  was 
a  beautiful  silver  coffee  service — a  logical 
advertisement,  one  might  say,  for  a  silver 
house.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  impart 
an  unnu'stakable  iiuality  to  the  coffee,  even 
an  luimistakable  flavor,  because,  thanks  to 
the  great  power  of  connotation,  one  was 
immediately  made  aware  that  coffee  used 
by  people  who  use  that  kind  of  silverware 
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will    appeal    to    neither    group    of    people. 

If  the  illustrations  of  this  article  reipiired 
elaborate  explanations  of  the  reasons  for 
their  selection  and  inclusion,  they  would 
not  be  good  examples  of  advertising  art. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  immediate  discus- 
sion the  question  of  art,  meaning  technique 
and  draughtsmanship,  has  given  place  to  the 
development  of  thoughts  on  the  "idea." 

The  technical  excellence  of  a  drawing 
will  enable  it  to  convey  its  idea  most 
forcibly  and  most  accurately.  To  feel,  on 
looking  at  an  advertisement,  that  its  idea 
might  have  been  better  presented  in  a  good 
drawing,  is  unfortunate  and  detrimental. 
One  accepts  it  with  reservations,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  the  force 
of  the  advertisement  is  weakened. 
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tributcd  largely   toward  developing  the  popu 
larity  jf  the  produet.   Here,  in  a  striking  lay 
out,  is  presentation  of  the  thing 
for  sale,  and  attractii'e  sugges- 
tion of  its  acquisition. 


must  be  imusually  good  coffee. 

Like  anything  else  in  adver- 
tising or  any  other  field,  conno- 
tation can  be  misused,  mis- 
applied and  overdone. 

This  brings  up  the  essential 
point  of  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  advertiser  of  a  very  defi- 
nite idea  as  to  the  sort  of  appeal 
he  wishes  his  product  to  make, 
and  to  whom  he  wishes  it 
made.  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  sold 
to  the  general  public,  or  to  a 
limited  and  exclusive  group? 
No  advertisement  can  "run 
with  the  hare  and  ride  with 
the  hounds"  and  hope  to  be 
successful.  It  will  lose  so  much 
through  its  mixed  and  contra- 
dictorv'    connotations,    that    it 


A  Hat 


iVhen  a  hlack-and-n'hite  drawing  contains  so 
/t-it'  lines  as  this,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
thoroughly  expressive.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  decorative  or  graceful  e.vample 
than   this. 


/-,' 


/. 
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The  elusive  atmosphere  of  Fifth  Avenue  conveyed  in  a  free  and  highly 

artistic  sketch,  which  gained  further  attraction-value  by  its  reproduction, 

among  more  ordinary  advertisements,  with  informal,  free-hand  script  for 

its  only  legend. 


One  from  a  scries  of  motor-car  advertisements 
based  on  the  clever  idea  of  introducing  the 
car  in  settings  after  the  decorative  panels  of 
Fragonard.  An  excellent  new  note  in  motor- 
car advertising. 

In  the  automobile  tire  advertisement  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is  a  superb  drawing 
from  the  master-hand  of  Maxfield  Parrish. 
That  such  artists  apply  themselves  to  ad- 
vertisirig  art  is  but  one  piece  of  adduced 
evidence  of  its  importance  to-day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  country's  real 
tajent  in  the  field  of  illustrative  art  is  nearly 
all  enlisted  in  the  advertising  field.  If  all 
the  leading  exponents  of  advertising  art 
were  suddenly  to  turn  to  the  illustration 
and  embellishment  of  our  books  and  maga- 
zines, the  result  would  be  amazing. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  draughts- 
manship, there  is,  of  course,  but  one  stand- 
ard, and  that  standard  is  a  high  one.  Be 
the  technique  what  it  may,  the  best  exam- 
ples of  advertising  art  are  always  found  to 
be  those  which  show  the  best  drawing. 

Poor  drawing,  even  in  an  advertisement 
keyed  to  the  bizarre,  has  never  been  an  as- 
set. The  most  eccentric  advertising  artists 
have  shown  a  high  order  of  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency as  draughtsmen,  although  their 
manner  may  have  been  as  extreme  as  the 
work  of  Fellowes  or  Hurd. 

In  such  an  example  as  the  black  and 
white  drawing  of  "A  Hat — ,"  Japanese  in 
its  essential  decorative  quality  of  line  and 
mass,  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  taxed  to  its 
utmost  in  a  delineation  so  seemingly  simple. 
The  more  prominent  artists 

-   ■         in  the  field  of  advertising  have 

-'■■'  developed  a  variety  of  interest- 

ing individual  technique,  but 
in  no  case  would  this  in  itself 
mitigate  or  disguise  poor  or 
weak  draughtsmanship. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  name 
a  dozen  men  whose  work  pos- 
sesses unmistakable  individual- 
ity, and  if  space  permitted,  a 
detailed  study  of  the  work  of 
each  would  prove  highly  in- 
teresting. 

The  list  might  be  headed  by 
Maxfield  Parrish.  and,  follow- 
ing his  name,  the  student  of  ad- 
vertising art  would  add  such 
names  as  Edward  Penfield, 
Franklin  Booth,  T.  C.  and  F. 
X.  Le\endecker,  C.  B.  Falls, 
Jack  Sheridan,  Leon  Gordon, 
S.  N.  Abbott,  Rene  Clark,  Fred 
Chapman   and   F.   G.   Cooper. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 


THE  VATICAN  CHOIR  VISITS 
AMERICA 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  that  sacred  music  has  been 
developed  and  sung  in  tlie  Vatican  its 
world-famous  choirs  are  to  be  heard  outside 
its  walls.  Composed  of  the  finest  voices  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  the  Schola  Cantorum,  this 
splendid  organization  directed  by  Mon- 
signor  Raffaele  Casamiri  is  about  to  begin 
a  short  tour  of  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Gregory  Musical  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

Since  its  establishment,  300  A.  D.,  this 
choir  has  delighted  the  best  musicians  of  the 
world.  No  instrument  accompanies  it  as 
its  voices  are  so  clear  and  so  perfectl\-  at 
tuned  that  no  assistance  is  necessary.  Un- 
der the  masterly  leadership  of  Monsignor 
Casamiri,  the  choir  has  reached  a  perfec- 
tion never  before  attained. 

Though  still  under  forty  years  of  age, 
this  splendid  musician  has  not  only  held 
many  responsible  positions  in  the  music 
world  but  has  composed  very  ably  as  well, 
and  written  a  histon,'  of  sacred  music  that 
is  well  received  by  the  most  erudite  and 
captuous  musicians  the  world  over. 

Of  the  many  musical  treats  promised 
Americans  this  season,  none  is  more  rich  in 
novelty  or  in  genuine  artistry  than  that 
offered  by  the  Vatican  choir. 

THE  JUILLIARD  MUSIC  FOUN- 
DATION 

TPHE  wiiole  music  world  has  acclaimed 
the  magnificent  bequest  to  that  branch 
of  Art  by  A.  D.  Juilliard,  who  died  in  New 
York  this  spring.  Always  a  lover  and 
supporter  of  music,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  left  something  for  its 
propagation ;  but  the  endowment  is  so  splen- 
did, above  fi\e  millions,  and  the  plan  so 
all-embracing  }et  flexible,  that  it  proved 
amazing. 

In  clear  terms  it  is  to  help  worth  stu- 
dents here  or  abroad  give  entertainments 
for  the  education  and  diversion  of  the  pub- 
lic and  assist  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Full  details  of  the  bequest  are  not  yet 
available,  though  enough  is  known  to  bring 
forth  many  worthy  suggestions  from  men 
prominent  in  the  music  world,  some  of 
which  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  said  in  part: 

'That  so  wise,  cool-headed,  conservative 
and  universally  respected  a  business  man  as 
Mr.  Juilliard  has  given  such  conspicuous 
and  resounding  testimony  to  his  recognition 
of  the  place  of  art  in  American  life  and  of 
its  civic  value,  is  of  auspicious  significance, 
and  affords  much  ground  for  hope  in  its 
bearing  as  a  precedent  and  example.  What 
he  has  done  for  musical  art  in  New  York 
others  may  and  probably  will  do  in  other 
cities.  What  he  has  done  for  music  others, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  will  do  for  the 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  acting  and  so 
forth." 

Mr.  Bodansky  is  most  enthusiastic  over 
Americans'  opportunities  through  this  be- 
quest: 


"The  provisions  of  Mr.  Juilliard's  will 
are  so  magnificent  that  I  am  free  to  say 
that  only  in  the  United  States  could  such 
an  action  happen.  What  musical  life  needs 
most  here  is  a  national  conservatory, 
founded  on  a  broad  scale,  with  the  best 
available  teachers  in  the  world.  Such  a 
conservatory  would  create  an  artistic  and 
musical  atmosphere  wherein  all  the  tal- 
ented young  Americans  could  be  educated 
and  cultivated.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
great  composers  and  musicians  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  the  best  works  of  great 
composers,  which  such  a  national  conserva- 
tory- would  develop,  sliouKI,  in  all  fairness 
receive  a  hearing,  and  considering  them  as 
composers  who  will  make  musical  history, 
they  should  not  be  forced  into  the  position 
of  having  posterity  as  the  sole  judge  of 
their  merits.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  hear- 
ing to  the  best  works  of  our  da\-." 
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The  feeling  of  the  American  composers 
is  crystalized  in  this  remark  of  Henry  Had- 
le\'s : 

"The  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation  can 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  American  com- 
posers if  funds  can  be  directed  so  that  de- 
serving composers  can  devote  their  time  to 
serious  writing,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
devote  all  of  it  to  making  a  living,  for  com- 
posers of  serious  works,  like  symphonic  or- 
chestras, are  not  repaid  in  proportion  to 
their  effort.  Many  talented  musicians  find 
composing  prohibitive  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  required 
for  large  works  on  account  of  its  unre- 
munerative  aspects." 

THE  LONDON  OPERA 
SEASON 

"QISAPPOINTING"  is  the  word  that 
one  hears  on  the  lips  of  almost  every- 
one who  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  opera  at 
Coven t  Garden  during  the  just-closed  sea- 
son. A  Walter  Kramer,  writing  in  Musical 
America,  diagnoses  the  case  as  one  of  "too 
many  cooks,"  and  he  bases  his  judgment  on 
an  interview  with  Mr.  George  Maxwell, 
one  of  those  present.  "The  worst  ever," 
was  Mr.  Maxwell's  definitively  pessimistic 


commentary  on  the  latest  Beecham  operatic 
attempt.  With  the  exception  of  Martinelli, 
"who  seemed  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  moment,"  the  com- 
pany appears  to  have  been  a  more  than 
usually  indifferent  one. 

Messager's  new  opera,  "Monsieur  Beau- 
caire,"  which  had  its  lOOth  performance 
on  July  II,  was  apparently  the  only  other 
redeeming  feature  of  the  London  season. 
This  event  was  one  which  had  for  the 
American  colony  in  London  especially  un- 
wonted interest  for  the  reason  that  Marion 
Green,  the  Yankee  baritone  who  sang  the 
leading  role,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
undisputed  success  of  the  piece.  Added  the 
fact  that  Maggie  Teyte  is  the  prima  donna 
and  that  the  work  will  be  given  on  Ameri- 
can soil  this  autumn  explained  the  large  at- 
tendance of  Americans  and  their  enthusi- 
astic applause. 

PORTO  RICO'S  OPERA 

pORTO  RICO  having  handsomely  ful- 
filled its  obligations  in  the  way  of  patri- 
otic war  work,  has  treated  herself  to  a  season 
of  Grand  Opera  which  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  rewarding  her  for  her  sacrifices. 
It  was  Adolfo  Bracale  who  made  possible 
and  successful  Porto  Rico's  operatic  feast. 
The  first  week  of  July,  1919,  was  espe- 
cially notable  in  that  a  week  in  which  such 
artists  as  Maria  Barrientos,  Anna  Fitziu, 
Edith  Mason,  Riccardo  Martin,  and  Hipo- 
llto  Lazaro,  were  heard  in  Aida,  Rigoletto, 
1   Puritani  and  Favorita. 

ROCHESTER'S  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

QEORGE  EASTMAN,  head  of  the 
I'^astman  Kodak  Company,  has  donated 
53,500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  music  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  for 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  at  the  Genesee 
V^alley  Club  of  Rochester,  on  August  5, 
Mr.  Eastman  announced  that  the  gift 
aimed  "to  aid  the  development  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  highest  type  of  motion  pic- 
tures as  an  ally  of  the  highest  type  of  mu- 
sic." The  institution,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  will  oc- 
cupy a  site  near  the  center  of  the  city  cost- 
ing $381,000.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  construction.  The  build- 
ing will  comprise  an  auditorium  capable  of 
seating  3,000,  where  motion  pictures  of  the 
highest  t\pe  will  be  shown  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  Mr.  Eastman  has 
provided.  Proceeds  from  the  exhibitions 
will  go  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions. 

COMMUNITY  "SINGS"  IN  KANSAS 

P  F!OPLE  speaking  forty-three  different 
languages  participated  in  a  community 
sing  in  the  coal  mining  region  of  Southeast 
Kansas  recently.  Speaking  of  the  value  of 
singing  to  the  immigrant,  \VaIter  McCray, 
head  of  the  musical  department  at  the  Kan- 
sas Manual  Training  School,  has  this  to 
say:  "These  foreign  people  begin  to  'mix' 
socially  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  join  their 
voices  with  those  of  the  natives." 
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Uivcoivveivtioival  Room 


■^HE^tiSffitftil   impression    created    by 
I  some  interiors  may  be  attributed  quite- 
^^^^  often  to  the  unconventional  character 
of  their  appointments. 

fn  A  tall  oaken  Dresser,  for  example,  with  its 
■^  accompanying  Gate-leg  Table,  finds 
congenial  companionship  with  Chairs  betraying 
unmistakably  their  Early  Italian  origin  —  a 
grouping  that  cannot  fail  to  infuse  the  well 
considered  Dining  Room  with  a  distinction 
which  conventional  pieces  could  not  possibly 
impart.  By  the  same  token  the  Living  Room, 
the  Hall  and  each  Chamber  are  susceptible  to  that 
treatment  which  transcends  the  commonplace, 
leaving  an  unforgetable  picture  in  one's  memory. 

'  Many  rooms  possessing  this  lingering  charm 
'  have  been  inspired  by  a  stroll  through  the 
twelve  Galleries  of  this  interesting  establishment 
—and  brought  to  successful  conclusion  at  well 
within  moderate  cost. 

EARLY  ENGUSH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS:  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HANDWWXIGHT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVEIY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 

Suggestions  may  he  gained  from  de  luxe  prints 


Grand  Rapids  Eimkure  G)mpaiy 

INCORPORATED 

34-36 Wes+325£  St.  New^ric 
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Smart    Interiors 

McGibbon  Creations  in  Decorative  Interiors  are  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  concentration  and  study  of  the  subject. 

A  large  number  of  the  most  tasteful  American  Homes 
bear  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  McGibbon 
organization   of  Decorative  Experts. 

McGibbon  &  Co. 

3   West   37th   Street,   New  York 


One  door   from   Fifth  Avenue 


LONDON 
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KcsiJciicc,   Dr.    J.    D.    Odeneal,    Biloxi,    Miss.     H.    H. 

Roof,   architect,  Biloxi.     Stained   with    Cabot's   Stains. 

(See  letter  belou.:) 


Wore  Better  than  Paint 

Biluxi,  iliis.,  Feb.  25,  1916. 
"My  residence,  completed  two  years  ago,  stained  brown  with  green 
roof  with  your  stain.  In  as  perf-ect  condition  as  the  day  stained. 
Even  the  salt  spray  from  the  fearful  storm  of  Sept.  29  did  not 
injure  one  plank.  The  white  columns  had  to  be  repainted,  as 
numerous   houses,   painted,   on   the  beach,    were." 

J.   D.   ODENEAL. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

wear  as  well  as  the  best  paints  in  all  climates  and  better 
than  paint  in  the  south  because  they  cannot  crack  and  peel 
oflf  as  paint  does  there.  The  colors  are  soft  and  rich,  much 
handsomer  than  paint,  and  the  Creosote  penetrates  and 
preserves  the  wood.   You  can  afTord  to  use  Cabot's  Stains. 

Cost  Half  as   much   as  Paint 

Yoa  can  III  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.    Send 
for  stained  wood  samttles  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
14  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago    525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


MODERN  ART  IN  BELGIUM  DURING 
THE  WAR 

(Continued  jrom  page  218) 

the  artists  of  the  country  which  from  day  to  day  has 
been  menaced,  choked,  fleeced  and  harassed  to  death. 

But  in  spite  of  all,  our  country  continued  to  live 
through  a  daily  miracle  of  endurance  and  firmness  of 
will.  It  despised,  constrained,  escaped  the  traps,  kept 
high  and  pure  its  confidence  in  the  triumphal  out- 
come. The  enemy  who  forged  its  chains  could  not 
break  the  ties  that  bound  our  people  together.  On 
the  contrary,  they  became  stronger.  Intending  to 
divide  us,  they  united  us. 

In  this  struggle,  in  this  vehement  and  victorious 
defensive  our  energies  became  as  hard  as  steel.  The 
blade  did  not  become  dull  but  rather  became  sharp- 
ened upon  the  stone  of  obstacle. 

And  now  the  hour  has  come  to  apph'  to  the  works 
of  peace  the  \irtues  born  of  the  war.  Our  artists  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  take  e.xample  from  the  courage 
of  our  soldiers ;  so  much  heroism  ought  to  bring  its 
fruits.  The  victory  which  made  us  free  will  not  be- 
come active  b}-  declamations,  by  verses,  or  by  official 
monuments.  Our  victory  demands  that  we  confirm 
its  justice  by  showing  that  it  was  not  sterile. 

The  task  is  beautiful  and  great.  We  must  recon- 
struct Belgium,  raise  her  from  ruins,  revive  her  in- 
dustrial arts,  shake  the  public  from  its  indifference, 
open  its  eyes.  For  this  work  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  our  forces.  Why,  then,  that  timidity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  should  address  themselves 
to  our  artists,  as  the  saviors  of  our  country.?  One 
fact  is  certain :  If  one  wishes  that  the  future  be 
worthy  of  the  past,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the 
best  of  our  architects.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
many  are  afraid  of  because  ever\"  originalit}-  is  con- 
sidered by  certain  classes  as  a  kind  of  stain.  And 
many  are  afraid  that  "modern"  art  is  the  enemy  of 
to-day  and,  interested  confusion,  connect  it  ^\ith  the 
enem}'  of  yesterda}'  by  qualifying  it  "German"  art. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Respect  of  tracfition  is 
recommended  as  if  we  did  not  know  that  tradition 
was  always  a  creative  force.  Some  tell  us  about 
"regional"  styles.  We  know  what  that  means.  We 
have  seen  the  new  houses  of  Louvain,  alas ! 

Yet  this  is  not  the  place  to  insist  upon  this  point 
and  the  statement  of  an  error  should  no^  diminish 
our  confidence.  The  day  our  artists  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  have  to  be  listened  to,  we  will  listen 
to  them.  They  have  alwaj-s  been  the  real  strength  of 
the  country.  They  are  to-day  its  hope.  Nothing 
will  prevent  them  from  being  the  glon.'  of  to-morrow. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE  OF   ROAL\NO   DAZZI'S 
DRAWINGS 

{Continued  jrom  page  221) 

are  as  meaningless  as  were  the  proof  sheets  of  Balzac 
— until  in  their  final  e.xpression  tell  "the  whole  story." 
The  vigor,  the  \'italit}-,  the  linear  lyricism  that  en- 
thralls in  so  many  of  the  drawings  that  attracted  Ro- 
man artists  and  teachers  and  parents  to  the  admirable 
Bragaglia  Galleries  were  nothing  less  than  a  defiance 
of  the  con\'entional  methods  of  teaching.  For  Ro- 
mano Dazzi  cannot  be  said  to  draw  "from  life."  He 
is  no  copyist.  Most  of  his  remarkable  war  drawings 
were  inspired  bj-  the  news  "movies."    We  are  not  in- 
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PhctograpK    Book   and   Album 
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i3>*ffcjl\IE   of  the  colorful   arts  of  old  Spain  Kas  been  removed  bj)  our  worksKops,  in   tne  form   of  embossed 
•^fc^jR-    book-covers,  emblazoned  witK  ricn  decorations. 

TKe  vision  and  skill   of  our  designers  find  expression   in  a  variety   of  unique  and  beautiful   things — boxes, 
screens,   book-ends  and  -wash-baskets  which  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  studio. 

You  will  find  a  visit  full  of  interest  and  the  lure  of  the  unique. 

MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY 


176  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE   IMSTBUMENT  0?  QUALITY 
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CLEAR    AS    A    ISELt 
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'Bahy  Qrand 


THE  Sonora  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  a  joy  to 
listen  to,  with  a  tone  that  is 
sweet,  true,  clear  and  incom- 
parably lovely.  The  Sonora 
is  the  leader  in  the  phono- 
graph world  and  has  won  its 
supremacy  because  of  its 
matchless  tonal  value. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position "the  only  jury  which 
heard    and    tested    all    of    the 
phonographs     exhibited     rec- 
ommended   that    the    Sonora 
be  given  a  marking  for  tone 
quality    HIGHER    than    that 
given    to    any    other    phono- 
graph or  talking  machine." 
Plays     all    records  —  The 
Sonora  plays  all  makes  of 
disc  records  perfectly  with- 
out extra  attachments. 
Long -running  motor  —  The 
splendid    design    and    con- 
struction of  the  Sonora  mo- 
tor is  of   great   importance 
and   the    Sonora   is   famous 
for  this  extra-long-running, 
silent,  powerful  motor. 
Tone  modulator — The    tone 
of  the  Sonora   is  regulated 
at  the  sound  source,  the  cor- 
rect place,  and  only  the  vol- 
ume and  not  the  quality  of 
the  tone  is  altered. 
Superb   design — The  Sonora 
is    famous    for    its    "bulge" 
design  lines  (made  by  a 
patented  process)  and  these 
curved  lines  are  found  only 
in    the    finest    examples    of 
woodworkers"  art. 
Automatic    stop  —  The 
Sonora    automatic    stop    is 
carefully  designed,  is  effec- 
tive   in    operation,    and    is 
decidedly  convenient. 
Motor    meter  —  The    Sonora 
is  the  only  instrument 
equipped   with  a  motor- 
meter    which    tells    how 
many  more  records  can  be 
played  before  rewinding  is 
necessary.   (Models — Invin- 
cible and  Supreme.) 
When  you  hear  the  Sonora,  its 
magnificient  tone  and  its  valuable 
features   of  construction   will   in- 
stantly convince  you  that  it  is 
The  Highest  Class  Talking 
Machine  in  the  World 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 

WRITE     FOR    CATALOG    No     29 

WHICH    WILL    BE    SENT    FREE 

ON   REQUEST 

Sonora  ^fjonogra^ifj 
^altg  Companp,  3nc. 


George   E.   Brightson,  Pr( 


ndent 


Executive    Offices; 

279     BROADWAY       -       NEW     YORK 
Demonstration  Salons 

NEW  YORK— Fifth  Avenue  at  53d  Street 
50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 
TORONTO  BRANCH— Ryrie  Building 

Dealers  Everywhere 


formed  that  Romano  e\en  makes  notes  on  papers 
while  he  is  studying  his  subjects.  The  ItaUan  writer 
has  written  an  interesting  description  of  young  Dazzi 
studying  movement  and  action  in  a  Roman  "cina" : 
"There,  silent,  in  the  darkness,  pressed  back  against 
his  seat  like  a  spring  in  a  box,  with  only  his  alert,  in- 
telligent head  stretching  out  toward  the  luminous 
screen,  his  eyes  opened  wide,  his  nostrils  quivering,  his 
mouth  open  as  tho  athirst,  and  pushing  back  a  stray 
blond  lock  from  his  forehead  every  once  in  a  while, 
Romano  Dazzi  watches  the  war.  Or,  rather,  he 
watches  soldiers  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  land- 
scape is  sad,  livid,  smoky,  flat,  nondescript  and  with- 
out color.  But  that  does  not  matter  to  him.  He  notes 
every  action,  e\'ery  expression,  every  mo\'ement  of  the 
infantry,  the  artillery,  the  marines.  He  studies  all 
their  guns,  all  their  trappings  and  uniforms.  The  offi- 
cials do  not  interest  him;  they  are  like  townspeople, 
peaceful  people.  But  the  soldier  who  is  under  fire, 
who  is  advancing  or  retreating,  who  is  fighting  or  who 
is  dying — this  is  his  god.  To  Romano  such  a  soldier 
is  a  hoh'  martyr,  a  man  who  is  giving  everything,  do- 
ing everything,  sufl^ering  everything  and  working  mir- 
acles. Here  is  the  apparition  that  electrifies  him,  ele- 
vates him,  captures  him  and  pervades  his  every  being." 
Such  was  one  of  the  sources  of  his  inspiration.  In 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  Illustrazione 
Italiana  Antonio  Baldini  gives  us  a  vivid  description 
of  the  boy  at  work.  His  smaller  brother  hangs  over 
his  shoulder  (Romano  is  the  leader  of  his  "gang"). 
As  the  drawing  progresses,  the  draughtsman  and  his 
brother  growing  excited  as  the  soldiers  go  into  action 
under  his  incisive  pencil.  They  begin  to  shout  with 
excitement.  The  cannons  boom  from  their  mouths  as 
Romano  points  them  on  the  paper.  Then,  on  still  an- 
other sheet  of  paper — hastily  seized — arrives  a  swifter 
motorcyclist  bent  over  his  throbbing  machine!  So 
these  drawings  become  a  thrilling  game.  They  are  not 
merely  drawn;  the  artist  is  living  their  "action." 

But  before  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  Romano 
had  found  new  interests.  The  boy  discovered  the  life 
around  him — the  cook,  the  kitchen,  the  monkeys  and 
the  leopards  at  the  Villa  Borghesa,  and  all  sorts  of  in- 
teresting types  in  the  sunshine  of  Rome  and  Carrara. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  sign  of  his  coming  of  age.  Let  us 
hope,  at  any  rate,  that  the  praise  and  plaudits  these 
remarkable  drawings  have  aroused  in  every  civ'ilized 
country  will  not  ruin  his  future  development.  The 
wise  parents  have  no  icHe  theories  of  art  education. 
They  are  not  worrying  about  the  future  de\"elopment 
of  the  boy,  but  the}"  knew  that  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Versilia  would  be  better  for  him  than  the  hec- 
tic rapidity  of  the  "mo\'ies."  And  there,  from  last  re- 
ports, the  boy  is  still  developing. 


EARLY  COLONIAL  TYPES  AND  THEIR  LES- 
SON TO  PRESENT-DAY  HOUSE  BUILDERS 

{Co7itinucd  from  page  225) 

a  little  turned  balustrade  and  newel.  In  this  main 
portion  of  the  house  there  were  generally  two  or  three 
spacious  rooms  to  a  floor. 

In  the  Southern  Colonies  before  the  end  of  the 
se\"enteenth  centurv'  the  brick,  for  which  there  was  a 
strong  traditional  preference,  was  hard  to  get  and  the 
lack  of  it  launched  a  Southern  Colonial  tradition  that 
persisted  more  or  less  vigorously  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  Before  the  dav'  of  the  commodi- 
ous plantation  house  the  tjpical  dwelling  was  an  ob- 
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DEVOE 

Artists'    Oil    Colors    in    Tubes 

Are     prepared      from     carefully  At  the  request  of  a  number 

selected  pigments — thoroughly  in-  of  prominent  artists  we  are 

corporated  with  the  purest  oil —  now  putting    up    a    line    of 

single  and  double  size  tubes.    Used  Devoe  Artists' Oil  Colors 

and  endorsed  by  leading  artists.  in     studio    size    tubes. 

Canvas,  Academy   Boards,  Brushes 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

Write    for    Pamphlet    on     Our 
New  Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Makers  in  America 

ESTABLISHED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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PatHescope 

Flickerless,  ^'Safety  Standard" 

Motion    Picture    Projector 

Embodies  seven  years  of  successful  experience 
gained  in  the  world-wide  sale  and  use  of  over 
10,000  former  models  in  exclusive  City  and  Coun- 
try Homes,  Schools,  Churches,  Clubs  and  Commercial 
Establishments. 

The  New  Premier  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the 
former  models  as  the  modern  self-starting,  high-pow-' 
ered  limousine  is  superior  to  the  auto  of  ten  ^ears  ago. 
So  simple  that  anybod}-  can  operate  it.  So  exquisitely 
built  that  its  pictures  amaze  and  delight  the  expert 
critics.  So  safe  with  its  narrow-width,  slow-burning 
film  that  it  is  labeled  by  the  Underwriters,  "Enclosing 
booth  not  required." 

Can  be  used  anywhere  without  a  licensed  operator  or 
insurance  restrictions.  The  ideal  projector  for  outdoor 
evening  entertainments  on  the  lawn. 

Weighs  only  23  pounds  with  universal  motor.  Fits  in 
a  small  suitcase  for  the  traveler  or  can  be  movmted  on 
a  handsome  cabinet. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges  already  es- 
tablished in  principal  cities  the  Pathescope  owner  ma}' 
rent  or  exchange  reels  as  often  as  desired. 

Nearly  1,500  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas,  Com- 
edies, Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educa- 
tional, and  War  Pictures  now  available  and  more 
added  weekly. 

Think  of  having  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
\\'m.  S.  Hart  in  your  own  home, — or  you  can 

Take  Your  Own  Motion 
Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope  Camera,  as  hundreds  are 
doing,  and  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  loved 
ones   living,   fascinating  action   on  the   screen. 

Choice  of  the  exacting 

We  number  among  our  patrons  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs.  J.  Ogden 
.■\rmour,  Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Geo.  W.  Baker,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Gould,  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Jr.,  Otto 
Kahn,  Chas.  S.  Mellen,  Henry  C.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Jacob  Schiff, 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  others. 


Clubs,  Churches  and   Schools 

Find    in    the    NEW    PREMIER   PATHESCOPE 
just    what    they    need    to    entertain,    interest    and 

The    Pathescope    Exchange    contains    over    1,100 
different  subjects,  to  suit  every  taste,  every  mood. 


\  isit  the  Pathescope  Salon  or  write  or  call  for  literature. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Suite  1804,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York   City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


long  structure  with  the  house-door  on  one  of  the  long 
fronts,  a  steeply  pitched  roof,  a  projecting  chimney 
at  each  end,  and  often  had  but  one  full  floor  with  an 
attic  abo\'e  it,  although  a  more  spacious  upper  floor 
was  not  at  all  uncommon.  An  house  of  this  style 
ordinarily  had  two  large  rooms  to  a  floor.  The 
kitchen  was  very  often  in  a  small  detached  building. 
Such  houses  were  readily  susceptible  of  additions, 
which  were  made  as  occasion  arose  for  them. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  country  we  study  the  earl\- 
Colonial  dwelling  types,  we  find  them  one  and  all 
marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity  of  plan  and  struc- 
ture; by  the  utmost  candor  of  expression  without  any 
recourse  to  irrelevant  or  pretentious  adjuncts  to 
create  an  artificial  atmosphere;  by  an  ingenuous  use 
of  the  materials  most  readily  accessible;  and  by  an 
honest  dignity  and  reserve  that  gave  even  the  smallest 
house  a  charm  and  individuality  wholly  lacking  in 
man\-  a  more  ambitious  building  of  modern  date. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  for  us  to  take  to  heart  from 
these  early  types  and  apply  to  solving  the  architec- 
tural needs  of  the  present  day — and  we  believe  there 
is  such  a  lesson  well  worth  heeding — it  is  to  be  found 
in  assimilating  their  straightforward  simplicity  of 
plan  that  provides  for  actual  but  not  artificial  needs, 
and  in  emulating  their  directness  of  expression. 
While  all  of  these  old  types  readily  lend  themselves 
to  such  additions  as  bathrooms  and  other  accesso- 
ries contributory  to  modern  comfort,  the  reader  is  not 
advised  to  copy  them  slavishly.  It  is  highly  advisable, 
howe\'er,  to  study  their  spirit  and  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression employed,  and,  where  there  is  need  now  to 
make  use  of  the  utmos*  simplicity  of  plan  and  struc- 
ture, to  follow  their  guidance  rather  than  to  attempt 
a  stunted  and  Lilliputian  rendering  of  Georgian  or 
Tudor  or  some  other  style  that  presupposes  an  ample 
mode  of  living  and  the  expense  incident  thereto. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  BEAUTY 

{Continued  jroni  page  228) 

if  his  senses  are  oblivious  to  the  meaning  of  the  heri- 
tage of  art  and  beauty. 

But  what  is  our  equit\-  in  this  old  house.? 

It  may  be  measured  bj-  what  it  tells  us.  The  ar- 
chitect would  see  a  loving  use  of  native  materials, 
\-igorously  and  colloquially  handled.  The  painter 
would  see,  from  every  point,  a  picture. 

But  suppose  you  do  not  happen  to  be  an  artist  or 
an  architect  or  a  poet.?  If  you  will  let  your  imagina- 
tion con\ince  you  that  you  are  a  part  of  all  that  this 
old  house  typifies  you  will  suddenly  discover  that  the 
condition  is  reciprocal,  and  the  house  becomes  a  part 
of  all  that  A'ou  typify — all  that  the  involved,  twisting, 
ever  onward-moving  human  race  stands  for. 

Because  people  lived  in  this  old  house,  and  died 
in  it.  They  lived  through  the  same  personal  problems 
that  we  live  through  to-da}- — and  as  often  died  with 
all  the  problems  unsolved.  Perhaps  they  li\-ed  as 
vi\-idly  and  died  as  peacefully  in  spite  of  the  problems. 
There  have  been  tears  and  laughter  here,  just  as  there 
are  e\erywhere  to-day — and  lovers,  just  as  there  are 
to-day.  They  have  not  changed;  life  itself,  in  its 
essentials,  has  not  changed  so  much  as  we  like  to 
imagine.  England  "holds  fast,"  and  the  old  house  is 
as  beautiful  as  when'  it  was  built. 

Yes — beautiful  things  of  long  ago  are  a  part  of  our 
lives.  They  are  ours  b}'  right  of  inheritance  and  evolu- 
tion, if  we  will  but  understand  it  so — and  none  is 
more  intimatelv  ours  than  an  ancient  house. 
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PIXONS 


ELdoradO 

'iAe  master  drawui^ pencil' 


The  Charm  of  Penciling 

T^\'l',R^    sliacie  of  expression,  every  desire  of 
^  the  artist,  can  be  shown  in  an  Eldorado  draw  - 

intj.      The  soft  smooth  leatls  are  responsive  to  the 

j^reatest  degree.     They  will  not  crumble,   break 

or  hitch. 

To  use  the  Eldorado  means  drawing  with  a  medium 

that  will  express  most  nearly  that  which   your    fancy 

paints.      It  is  the  "Artist's  Eldorado." 

Free  samples  of  your  favorite  leads,  together  with  our 
unusual  pencilogue    Tinding  yottr     •*^'»('7  |  F  \|)C 

Pencil"  will  be  sent  upon  request.  J  "ITfi^rllZlm^'i 
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ADOLPH  LEWISOHN,  ART  PATRON 

{Continued  from  page  239) 

not  common  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason 
the  exceptions  are  the  more  appreciated.  But  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lewisohn,  his  home  benefactions  do  not 
stop  with  the  gallery,  for  his  splendid  Louis  X\'.  ball- 
room has  probably  seen  more  assemblages  of  artists 
and  art  lovers  than  any  other  in  America.  Here  were 
arranged  the  plans  for  the  splendid  concerts  at  the 
Stadium.  Here  the  various  concert  committees  worked 
out  their  details,  and  here,  too,  the  auditions  of  singers 
and  various  musicians  were  heard.  And  numberless 
have  been  the  discoveries  of  genius  there  of  which  the 
public  knows  nothing,  but  from  whom  it  deri\-es  much 
pleasure. 

For  most  people  this  yielding  of  privacy  would  be 
a  severe  trial.  For  Mr.  LeA\isohn  it  is  a  pleasure, 
because  he  genuinely  loves  art  in  all  its  forms,  be- 
lieves in  its  uplifting  value  to  mankind,  and  because 
he  loves  mankind  itself.  We  owe  him  much,  and 
sincere  appreciation  is  the  only  coin  of  payment.  This 
we  gladly  give,  feeling  that  like  mercy — charity  in 
art  "blesseth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes." 


CHICAGO  HOLDS  ALL  AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION 

Chicago  has  again  taken  the  lead  of  American  cities 
in  the  matter  of  exhibitions  and  has  opened  at  the 
Colosseum  August  .^0,  for  sixteen  daj's,  an  all  Ameri- 


can Exhibit,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  City,  State  and  a  group  of  far-sighted 
citizens. 

The  show  will  display  the  implements  and  materials 
relating  to  the  native  arts  of  her  foreign  citizens. 

For  months  special  committees  have  been  at  work 
collecting  all  these  materials  and  implements,  a  task 
of  no  mean  proportions,  as  will  be  guessed  since  at 
least  19  distinct  peoples  \\'ill  be  represented.  It  is 
proposed  to  show  these  arts  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion, and  to  link  the  sentiments  that  are  the  natural 
attendants  of  forms  of  beautiful  expression  with  the 
ambitious  schemes  for  practical  Americanization  of 
these  peoples. 

If  Chicago  finds  the  need  for  such  development,  has 
not  New  York  an  infinitely  great  need  and  as  greater 
a  field  from  which  to  draw  the  material  for  an  all 
American  Exhibition : 


FRENCH  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  IN 
NEW  YORK 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  about  the  French 
Industrial  Exhibition  now  being  held  in  New  York  is 
that  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  that  indefati- 
gable people  are  able  to  assemble  an  exhibit  so  soon 
after  the  war,  not  to  mention  the  real  worthiness  of 
the  exhibition  itself. 

Apart  from  its  entertaining  and  instructive  side  the 
\-enture  is  the  first  mo\'e  to  bring  the  commercial  art- 
ists of  the  two  continents  in  closer  contact. 
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James    A.    McN.    Whistler 
1834—1903 


Why 
Whistler 
Used 
Whatman 


WHISTLER'S  road  to  fame  ran 
true.  His  was  real  genius ;  his 
materials  always  the  best.  For 
he  would  not  risk  killing  an  inspiration 
through  using  tools  of  doubtful  quality. 
That,  doubtless,  is  why  this  supreme  color- 
ist  made  such  constant  use — in  his  water- 
color  work — of 

eU  WlfflATTMIAM 
Genuine    Hand -Made 

DRAWING 
PAPERS 

The  Whatman  Papers  used  to-day  by 
famous  artists  are  the  same  papers  in  sur- 
face and  substance  as  were  used  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  past  century. 

If  you  seek  a  paper  that  will  bring  out  the 
best  features  of  your  work,  insist  on 
"Whatman"  when  bu\"ing  material  from 
}our  usual  dealer. 

Made  in  a  sufficient  ^•ariety  of  sizes,  sub- 
stances and  surfaces  to  satisfy  any  pref- 
erence }'ou  ma}'  have. 

When  buying  mounted 
Whatman  Boards  — 
specify  "A  A"  quality. 

//  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  just  the  sur- 
face or  substance  you  require  for  your  particular 
work,  write  direct  to  the 

SOLE  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  THE 
U.  S.  A    AND  CANADA 

H.  Reeve  Angel  &  Go. 


7-11  SPRUCE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GLASS  OF  WATERFORD  AND  CORK 

(Continued  from  page  231) 

the  fusion.  Whatever  the  secret,  modern  glass  work- 
ers, notwithstanding  their  skill,  seem  never  to  have 
succeeded  in  reproducing  exactly  these  tints  severally 
characteristic  of  Waterford  and  Cork  glass,  tints  that 
the  glass  expert  still  finds  unmistakable  and  which 
impart  that  perfection  of  color  that  has  always  made 
both  sorts  tremendously  popular. 

Apart  from  the  strongly  characteristic  difference 
in  color  between  Waterford  and  Cork  glass,  another 
point  of  distinction  is  the  difference  in  weight  and 
bulk  of  body.  Waterford  glass  is  hea\y  and  usually 
thick  of  body  to  allow  of  the  deep  and  profuse  cutting 
with  which  it  was  so  often  embellished.  Cork  glass, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ordinarily  much  lighter  and  of 
thinner  fabric,  and  the  cutting  is  noticeably  shallower 
than  that  of  the  average  Waterford  glass.  It  has 
been  said,  not  inappropriateh',  that  "weighty  sub- 
stance and  wealth  of  ornament"  were  characteristic 
of  Waterford,  while,  by  contrast,  we  may  say  that 
light  substance  and  shallow  cutting  were  character- 
istic of  Cork. 

In  the  Waterford  glass  the  "hob-nail,"  "diamond," 
"strawberry"  and  facet  cuttings  were  the  embellish- 
ment devices  most  commonly  used.  Besides  these  we 
ha\'e  step  cutting,  fluting,  herring-bone  cutting,  scal- 
loping, and  several  other  patterns  that  made  their 
appearance  with  less  frequency.  Eighteenth-centur\' 
Irish  glass  sometimes  had  gilt  ornamentation  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cutting.  The  gilding  was  done  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  and  the  gold  was  burnt  in  by  the 
agency  of  borax.  Where  the  gold  has  worn  ofT,  its 
former  presence  may  be  detected  by  a  slight  roughness. 

The  lure  of  Waterford  and  Cork  glass  needs  to  be 
dwelt  upon  to  fire  the  imagination  and  whet  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  collector  or  of  the  glass  lover,  if  he 
be  blessed  with  any  glass  sense  at  all.  The  finding 
and  possession  of  the  old  pieces  \\ill  prove  a  sufficient 
reward  for  any  amount  of  diligent  search  and  pains- 
taking inquiry.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  peculiar 
satisfaction  derived  therefrom  by  the  collector,  the 
careful  scrutin}'  and  study  of  old  Waterford  and  Cork 
glass  have  a  definite  constructive  value  for  glass 
makers  and  glass  buyers  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  an  almost  unlimited  store  of  inspiration 
to  be  found  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
di\ers  shapes,  the  types  of  ornamentation  employed, 
and  the  rare  technique  with  which  they  were  executed. 
And  the  inspiration  thus  gained  should  be  applied  not 
only  to  reproduction  but  also  to  legitimate  adapta- 
tion. The  eighteenth  century,  as  previously  noted, 
was  the  golden  age  of  cut  glass  and  a  more  conscien- 
tious carrying  out  of  its  principles  would  go  far  to 
rehabilitate  cut  glass  in  the  favor  from  which  it  fell 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  thanks  to  the  atrocities 
then  perpetrated.  And  in  making  both  reproductions 
and  adaptations,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  the 
artisans  might  display  like  powers  of  observation  mth 
the  makers  of  "fakes." 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Arts  and  Decoration  takes  pleasure  in  thanking 
Asia  magazine  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  in  its 
August  issue  the  charming  illustrations  of  Japanese 
Ghost  stories — regretting  that  this  acknowledgment 
did  not  appear  with  the  pictures. 
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THE  beautiful  wood  carving  shown  on 
these  old  Spanish  doors  illustrates  the  won' 
derful  interior  wood  paneling,  fixtures  and  fur^ 
nishings  of  long  ago  on  exhibition  in  the  Huber 
Galleries. 

The  architect  can  easily  install  these  superb 
architectural  examples  in  your  home  or  we  can 
furnish  you  ideas  for  their  use  in  many  an  un' 
finished  house. 

Among  the  other  interesting  features  on  view  in 
the  House  of  Huber  are  reproductions  and  orig' 
inal  designs  of  furniture  made  of  rare  woods 
and  elaborate  ideas  for  interior  decorations  exe^ 
cuted  by  our  own  craftsmen. 

SEND   FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(3%- (B^r^^T^^^/^"  ^  Co{ 


PAIR  OF  ANTIQUE  SPANISH   DOORS 
For   Living   Room  or  Entrance  to   Residence 


Drapencs 
Antiques 


Paris 
13    Faub'g 

Poissonniere 


Decorations 
Furniture 


^■■■11 


>^IGGINS&.SE1TER 

J     CHINA        (U'^'^IJ   GLASS      \j 
9&11  EAST  37IH  STREET 

he  Ke-opeainq 
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fe 


invclves  the  rcplenisliing 

CfllNA-'CRy^TAL 

Early  Fall  Importdtioiis 
-^the  most  extensive 
111    years  — ^ 
have  ^ec^nti^  arrived. 

Our  Designinc)   Studios 
arc   busily  Gncjagcd  in  the 
creation  of  exclusive  patterns 
and  the  ai'tistic  di2\'elopmt2nt 
of  AVonoaram  and  Crest  Decoration 

Co.HPLETE  Dinner  Services 

108  Piece  Sets,  $37  and  Upward 


ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMEMT 

TKe  Children's  Encyclopedia  of  Art 


IN  4  VOLUMES 


The    Classics    of  American    Art 

Covering  the  Fine,  Industrial  and  Decorative  Arts 

IN  6  VOLUMES 

Ready   about  Januarj),    iqao 

THE  JOSEPH  A.  JUDD  COMPANY,  in, 


470  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Artists  Materials 

Artists  Oil  and  Water  Colors — Tempera  Colors  Canvases, 
prepared  Academy  and  Canvas  Boards  and  Papers,  Brushes — 
bristle  and  satle — finest  quality  Pastels,  soft  and  lialf  Lard 
Fixatif  Oils,  Varnishes  and  Mediums.  Etchers  Materials. 
W^aterproof  Drawing  Inks.  Materials  for  French  Pen 
Painting  and  Lamp  Shade  Decoration. 

CAT.'^LOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

F.    WEBER.    (SL    CO. 


MANUF.A.CTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"Patronize  Home  Industry" 
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SUPERB    ENGLISH 
MEZZOTINTS 

Just  Over  from  London 


w 


E  have  received  frcmi  our  galleries  in  Lon- 
don a  small  and  choice  collection  of  pure 
Mezzotints. 


They  have  been  produced  exclusively  for  us  by 
famous  British  Artist-Engravers  in  the  highest  style  of 
art.  Each  plate  represents  months  of  work  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Three  hundred 
only  of  signed  artists'  proofs  in  color  have  been  pro- 
duced on  each  subject  and  the  plates  are  then  de- 
stroyed. No  other  state  has  been  issued  or  can  be 
issued  from  these  plates. 

A  positive  guarantee  on  this  limited  and  absolutely 
controlled  issue  is  thus  given  to  readers  of  Arts  and 
Decoration. 

The  following  famous  painters  are  represented  in 
this  collection : 


CHARLES   BAXTER 

J.   H.  FRAGONARD 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 

JEAN    BAPTISTE   GREUZE 

FRANS   HALS 

SIR  GEORGE   HAYTER 

JOHN   HOPPNER 

SIR  THOMAS   LAWRENCE 


J.   L.    E.   MEISSONIER 
GEORGE   MORLAND 
SIR   HENRY   RAEBURN 
SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS 
PETER   PAUL   RUBENS 
JOSEPH    M.   W.   TURNER 
SIR    ANTHONY    van   DYCK 
MADAME   VIGEE  le   BRUN 


FRANCIS   WHEATLEY 

Some  of  these  hand-produced  engravings  bring  one  hundred 
dollars  (twenty  guineas)  each  in  the  British  Isles.  Certain 
of  them  are  not  now  on  sale,  at  any  price,  by  reason  of  the 
limited  issue  having  been  over-subscribed.  Others  are  ofifered 
at  somewhat  lower  prices,  so  there  is  a  range  of  costs  meeting 
the  desires  practically  of  any  serious  collector. 

In  no  case  is  there  now  available  more  than  fifty  copies  of  a 
given  subject  of  these  issues.  On  some  of  the  titles  there  are 
only  half  a  dozen  or  so  remaining,  and  no  more  of  these  are 
to  be  had  from  our  plates,  at  any  price  or  in  any  style.  Some 
of  these  prints  will  go  to  a  substantial  premium. 

The  rare  mezzotint  is  always  a  good  asset.  Some  of  our 
subjects  have  increased  in  value  several  times  over  within  a 
few  years.  A  rare  Reynolds  from  an  early  pubHslier  has 
brought  six  thousand  dollars. 

We  should  he  pleased  to  send  you  an  illustrated  prospectus, 
gratis,  if  you  let  us  have  your  name  and  address  with  an  in- 
dication of  the  painter  or  painters  in  whose  work  you  may  be 
specially  interested. 

The  MUSEUM  GALLERIES 

G.  J.  Howell  Director 


American  aadress 

156  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


p.  S.      When  in  London  again  give  us  a  call  at  26  Museum 
Street,  W.  C,  near  the  British  Museum. 


OBITUARIES 


RALPH  BLAKELOCK 

AFTER  eighteen  years  spent  in  a  state  hospital 
for  the  insane,  Ralph  Blakelock  regained  com- 
plete sanity.  He  regained  this  sanity  only  to 
realize  that  he  did  not  possess  that  great  wealth  he 
had  so  fondly  thought  was  his.  The  bitter  irony  of 
this  great  artist's  tragedy  is  to  be  found  just  here: 
sanity  came  only  to  intensify  his  realization  of  the 
contrast  between  the  prices  then  being  paid  for  his 
pictures  and  that  period  of  bleak  poverty  when  one 
such  price  would  have  saved  both  his  ait  and  his 
sanity,  twenty-five  )^ears  before.  This  brief  interv'al 
of  sanity  was  like  the  white  moonlight  of  one  of  his 
own  pictures,  suddenly  flooding  from  behind  those 
sinister  clouds  of  illusion,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
own  life,  the  "crags  of  achievement"  as  one  admirer 
writes,  "and  the  deep  ditches  of  despair  and  beaten- 
ness."  No  master  of  fiction,  no  Hardy  or  James  or 
other  master  of  Life's  little  ironies,  could  have 
imagined  a  more  poignant  tragedy,  the  tragedy  of 
that  restored  sanity  given  him  only  to  feel  to  the  full 
the  bitterness  of  life. 

Yet  to  read  the  wide  appreciation  of  Blakelock  oc- 
casioned by  his  passing  a  fortnight  or  so  ago,  is  to 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  true  greatness  of  the 
artist.  Those  masterpieces  of  mysterious  moonlight 
and  nature  are  the  indices  of  a  man's  indomitable 
struggle  against  the  most  overwhelming  forces — the 
terrific  lashes  of  hunger,  poverty  and  madness. 

OSCAR   HAMMERSTEIN 

The  passing  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  robs  the  operatic 
world  of  one  of  its  chief  benefactors  as  well  as  the 
L^nited  States  of  one  of  its  most  bizarre  personalities 
and  the  press  of  the  world  has  joined  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  really  able  efforts  to  produce  line  opera 
and  to  present  great  singers  to  the  public. 

Whatever  his  peculiarities — and  they  were  many — 
there  is  no  question  that  his  opera  ventures  in  both 
New  York  and  London  had  the  salutary  effect  of  mak- 
ing those  staid  institutions  look  into  the  matter  of 
producing  other  than  the  time-worn  old  operas  they 
had  been  presenting  for  so  many  decades. 

LEONCAVALLO 

August  9th,  1919,  saw  in  Rome  the  death  of  Rug- 
giero  Leonca\'allo,  musician  and  composer  of  many 
operas,  one  of  which  "I  Pagliacci"  is  not  only  well 
known  but  well  loved  by  Americans. 

Born  in  Naples  in  185S  Leoncavallo  came  to  be 
highly  credited  in  Italy  and  throughout  the  music 
world.  He  was  a  friend  of  Verdi  and  of  Wagner,  both 
of  whom  he  re\"ered  and  whose  works  greath-  affected 
his  own. 

CARNEGIE 

The  death  of  Andrew  Carnegie  in  August  has 
thrown  a  pall  o\'er  the  American  Art  \\'orld  that  within 
two  weeks  lost  Blakelock,  Hammerstein  and  Car- 
negie ,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  will  stand  out  in  our  memory 
for  those  tremendous  human  qualities  that  made  him 
seek  for  his  fellowman  immediate  returns  from  his 
philanthropies.  He  believed  that  books  were  better 
than  old  paintings  because  their  influence  was  more 
instant. 

We  are  fortunate  to  ha\-e  had  a  friend  with  such 
con\-ictions,  and  the  world  regrets  his  passing. 
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WHAT  THE  ART  SCHOOLS 
ARE  DOING 

THE  ^'ALE  SCHOOL  OE  THE  EINE  AR  TS 

COR  merit  of  designs  submitted  by  the  Yale  School 
'■  of  Eine  Arts,  two  first  medals,  one  second  medal, 
four  first  and  two  second  mentions  ha\e  been  awarded 
to  members  of  the  class  in  the  monthly  competition 
orsranized  by  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design  in 
New  York  City.  These  honors  were  obtained  by 
members  of  the  second  class  in  composition  under 
Edwin  C.  Taylor,  who  during  the  past  year  directed 
the  work  on  mural  decoration  in  the  department  of 
architecture.  Two  first  medals,  and  two  first  men- 
tions were  recei\ed  for  excellence  of  the  work  in  de- 
sign submitted  in  the  architectural  competitions. 

On  Thursday,  September  25th,  the  school  enters 
upon  the  first  term  of  the  year  1919-1920,  in  its  three 
departments  of  drawing  and  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  The  courses  in  painting  and  sculpture 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  but  men  only  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  course  in   architecture. 

Advanced  classes  in  portrait  and  figure  painting 
are  under  the  direction  of  Sergeant  Kendall.  The 
student  of  modeling,  in  addition  to  the  classwork  in 
drawing  and  modeling  from  life,  is  given  opportunity 
to  learn  the  technical  processes  of  making  molds  from 
the  clay  model  followed  by  casting  in  plaster. 

A  one-year  traveling  fellowship  and  a  summer 
scholarship  for  study  in  Europe,  in  addition  to  tuition 
scholarships  in  the  school,  are  awarded  annually  and 
are  open  to  competition  by  candidates  for  the  certifi- 
cate awarded  to  students  successfully  completing  the 
three-year  course  in  painting  or  sculpture.  Students 
who  qualify  for  the  advanced  work  of  the  fourth  year 
may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Eine  Arts,  conferred  by  Yale  University  on  those  stu- 
dents who  fulfill  the  requirements.  Admission  to  the 
four-year  course  in  architecture  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.E.A.  is  by  examination. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OE 
TECHNOLOGY 

C  ATURDAY,  September  27th,  1919,  marks  the  be- 
*^  ginning  of  examinations  at  this  institute,  which,  al- 
though having  no  art  school,  exercises  a  very  definite 
influence  on  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  national  arts. 
Since  its  prospectus  was  prepared  in  1859,  the  scope 
of  the  great  Institute  of  Cambridge  has  steadily  ex- 
panded and  the  indirect  influence  which  has  been  ex- 
erted on  the  course  of  Art  is  inestimable. 

It  is  announced  that  students  entering  the  academic 
year  of  1919-20  will  ha\'e  the  benefit  of  the  tuition  fee 
of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  that  >-ear  and  three 
hundred  dollars  per  year  thereafter,  whereas  all  stu- 
dents entering  after  the  academic  year  of  1919-20  \nll 
be  required  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  of  three  hundred 
dollars. 

COOPER  UNION 
NEW  YORK 

DURING  November  and  until  April,  free  courses 
of  lectures  on  \-aried  topics  \\-ill  be  gi\'en  every 
evening  excepting  Monday,  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
I'hese  will  continue  to  co\er  a  mde  and  practical 
range,  and  as  in  the  past,  the  instructions  in  modeling 
for  industrial  workers  will  continue  to  be  a  special 
aim  at  this  famous  New  York  centre  of  culture. 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

IN  all  the  beautiful  homes  and  apartments  illustrated  in  our  high 
grade  magazines,  there  is  not  one  but  that  DANERSK  FUR- 
NITURE would  be  appropriate  for,  in  one  or  more  rooms.  The 
variety  and  charm  are  literally  unlimited  because  we  finish  each 
selection  specifically  for  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  go. 

Send  us  your  plans  for  single  rooms  or  the  entire  house.  We 
specialize  in  unusual  pieces  for  Sun  Rooms,  Loggias  and  Living 
Rooms. 

Charming  sets  on  exhibition  at 

ERSKINE'DANFORTH    CORPORATION 
SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

BOOK     -K-r  First  Door  Wcsl  of  Fifth  Avenue-4ih  Floor 
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ANTIQUE  TAPESTRY  PANELS 

PETIT  POINT  CHAIR  COVERINGS 

and  EMBROIDERIES 


i     PARIS:    1 6  Rue  d' Arlois 

12  U'e 

si  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK   1 

Piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiin''i:: 

.,i:::iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiililiiliiiiiiiiiillifiiliiiiiiiiii(r= 

FRENCH— ENCiLISH— ITALIAN— SPANISH 

ANTIQUES 


WHICH    INCLUPES    5MMK    VNU-U\I.I\    UNL  LOllS 

XV.    AND   XVI.   SOFAS    AXD   BERGERES   COVERED   IX 

PETIT   POINT  NEEDLEWORK,  HAS  BEEN  AMPLIFIED 

Cy    RECENT    IMPORTATIONS 

554    MADISON    AVENUE 

Corner  55TH  Street 

NEW    YORK 

BRANCH— 406  MADISON  AVE 47TH  TO  48TH  ST. 


The  programme  in  this  department  will  be  con- 
tinued of  teaching  the  work  of  elementar\-  and  ad- 
vanced modeling  for  interior  decoration,  and  for  other 
industrial  applications  this  is  taught  with  a  special 
\'iew  of  fitting  the  students  for  practical  work  whether 
in  wood,  plaster,  terra  cotta,  stone  or  metal.  In  addi- 
tion to  ornamental  forms  the  head  and  figure  are 
studied  from  casts.  The  student  is  familiarized  with 
architectural  and  other  historic  ornament. 

Experience  shows  that  the  young  worker  in  indus- 
trial modeling  and  carving  is  ill-advised  if  he  relies 
on  shop  practice  alone  for  his  advancement  in  skill. 
It  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  only  in  rare  cases  will  he 
attain  good  rank  as  a  decorative  modeler  and  car\-er 
unless  he  has  a  school  training  similar  to  that  gi\-en 
so  acceptably  at  Cooper  L  nion. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 

A  MONCj  the  extensions  now  being  planned  for  in 
■^^  the  famous  institution  at  Schenley  Park  is  a 
practical  lithographic  plant,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
erected  in  the  very  near  future.  An  important  in- 
fluence for  general  culture,  which  will  continue  during 
the  new  school  year,  is  the  fact  that  the  students  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  activities  of  the  schools  of 
architecture,  music  and  the  drama  of  the  city. 

The  importance  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  centre  of  wealth, 
and  the  unsurpassed  international  art  exhibition  and 
other  exhibitions  of  Carnegie  Institute,  are  among  the 
distinguished  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  school.  In 
all  departments  a  special  point  will  continue  to  be 
made  as  hitherto  of  sound  drawing,  and  a  variety  of 
methods  has  been  introduced  to  stimulate  the  stu- 
dents to  a  ready  grasp  of  essentials.  The  conventional, 
painfully  finished  charcoal  studies  are  largely  dis- 
pensed with  at  Carnegie,  btit  earnest  work  or  funda- 
mentals is  all  the  more  insisted  upon. 

Portrait  and  figure  painting  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Henry  Salem  Hubbell,  the  head  of  the 
school,  who  gi^•es  encouragement  to  the  work  of  an 
advanced  painting  class,  working  up  at  the  making 
of  completed  pictures.  Frequent  prize  competitions 
for  posters  are  held.  During  the  new  school  year  the 
winning  designs  will  continue  actually  to  be  carried 
out  for  commercial  uses. 

ST.  LOITS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

POR  the  new  school  year,  this  progressive  institution 
*■  will  continue  to  specialize  on  the  personal  require- 
ments of  students.  As  much  freedom  as  is  consistent 
with  thorough  training  is  allowed  each  student,  and 
promotions  are  not  made  by  fixed  rule,  though  a  sys- 
tem of  standards  is  used  in  general.  Frequently  pro- 
ceedings are  re\-ersed  in  special  cases,  where  a  particu- 
lar problem  seems  to  require  or  justify  it. 

The  students  are  to  continue  in  the  main  self- 
governing,  the  administration  interfering  as  little  as 
is  necessary.  An  art  students'  association  governs  the 
acti\ities  of  the  students,  and  awards  scholarship. 
Onl\-  students  who  have  shown  their  worthiness  are 
awarded  scholarships,  and  these  ma}-  be  revoked  for 
cause. 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  institution  at  St.  Louis 
is  that  the  director  invites  the  students  into  his  pri- 
vate studio  once  a  week,  where  studio  talks  are  held 
informally  on  anj-  topic  that  may  present  itself.  The 
practice  will  be  continued  of  making  visits  to  the  Art 
Museum  which  is  so  creditable  a  future  of  this  enter- 
prising community  in  the  art  world. 
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Early  Printed  Books 

Some  Unique  Titles  Now  Available 
Through  Our  London  Connections 


SCULPTURE 

POMPONIUS  GAURICUS. 

De  Sculptura,  uhi  a^iiiir  de  Symetriis,  de  Linen- 

iiKMilis,  (Ic  rcispt'ctiva,  de  I'lastice,  de  I'laris  Scnl]>- 

l(>ril)ii.s,  &c. 

Small  Svo.    Original  velhim. 

I'"lorcntiae,   1504.  $24.00 

"Cc  petil  volume  est  fort  rare' — Unmet. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  hooks  dealing  with  the  .\rt  of  Sculp- 
ture. 

COSTUMES 

CESARE  VECELLIO. 

Habiti  antichi  et  moderni  di  tutto  il  Mondo.  di 
novo  accrescutti  di  molte  figure. 

W  ith  .=^07  WO.ideuts  of  .Male  and  I'cniale  Cos- 
tiniies. 

riiiek-  8\x).     Marbled  calf. 

Venice,  Scssa,  1598.  $25.00 

'Pliesc  rcmarkahle  woodcuts  were  engraved  after  tlie  designs 

of  Titian,  the  .Xuthor's  Uncle. 
I5ook  XI,  folios  441-487,  is  devoted  to  the  Costumes  of   llic 

Inhabitants  of  ,-\sia. 
Hook  XII,  folios  488-.S07,  is  devoted  to  the  Costumes  of  the 

Inhabitants  of  .\merica. 
This  is  the  most  complete  and  the  best  edition  and  contains 
507  costume  woodcuts,  while  the  tirst  edition  only  contains 
420  plates.  .According  to  Brunct  this  edition  is  far  to  be 
preferred  to  the  first  of  1500,  which  was  not  published  )>y 
the  famous  house  of  Sessa. 

JOST  AMMAN. 

A  Collection  of  Original  Impiessions  of  Wood- 
cuts by  Jost  Amman. 

C()ii)])ri.sin^f : 

()8  Engravings  from  l^.  Frauenzimmer  Wirt 
\frmcldt  von  allerly  schonen  Kleidungen  iinnd 
'I'rachten  der  Weiber. 

I'ine  Woodcuts  of  Full-length  I-'emalc  iMgures. 
Depicting  the  Costumes  of  \'arious  Cities  and  Coun- 
tries, with  Descriptions  in  German  \'erse.     1586. 

303  Engravings  from  the  "Kuiitsbuchlin,"  Fine 
Original  Impressions  of  These  \\'oodcuts  Repre- 
senting Saints,  Roman  and  Greek  History,  Mythol- 
ogy, Soldiers,  The  Chas^,  etc.,  etc.     159^1 

I'lound  in  1  vol.     Full  inorocco,  g.  e. 

l.=;86-1599.  $50.00 

PORTRAITS 

AUSONIUS,  MICYLLUS,  ET  VELIUS. 

Icones  Imperatorum  et  Breves  vitae  at(|  rerum 
cuius  iK;  gestarum  indicationes. 

Illustrated  with  a  Series  of  95  Medallion  \\'uod- 
cut  Heads  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  Orna- 
tnental  Floreated  Borders. 

12mo.     Full  vellum  gilt. 

Strassburg,  1544.      '  $17.50 


ARCHITECTURE 

ALBERT  DURER 

De  Symmetria  partium  in  rectis  formis  humano- 
rum  corporum. 

W  ith  .\umerous  l-'iuc  Woodcuts  by  Diirer  (jf  the 
I  luman  Figure. 

Xiu-emberg.  Printed  at  the  expense  of  Diirer's 
widow    1)\'    llieronxnins    i'urmschneider,    1534. 

De  varietate  figurarum  et  flexuris  partium  ac  ges- 
tibus  imaginum  libri  II,  qui  prioribus,  de  Symmetria 
(|ti<(ndam  editis  nunc  primum  in  latinum  conversi 
acccsserunt. 

With  Many  Fine  \\'oodcuts  (Several  I'ulding)  by 
Diirer  of  the  Human  Figure. 

Xuremberg.  printed  at  the  expense  of  Diirer's 
widow  by  Hieronymus  Formschneider,  1534. 

De  Urbibus,  Arcibus,  castellisque  condendis,  ac 
muniendes  rationes  aliquot,  praesenti  hellonim  ne- 
cessitati  accomodalissimae. 

With  .Many  Fine  W'oodcuts  (Some  l'"olding)  by 
Diirer. 

i'aris.  Christian  Wechel,  1535. 

3  works  in  1  voluiue. 

l-"olio.  M<.(k-rn  half  marbled  calf,  g.  c.  $60.00 
G.  A.  RUSCONI. 

Delia  Architettura. 

I'.ngraxed  Title,   Xnmerous  l-'ine  Woodcuts. 

Small  folio.     \"ellum. 

\enice,  1590.  $20.00 

RELIGION 

PETRUS  DE  NATALIBUS. 

Catalogus  Sanctorum,  Vitas,  passiones,  &  mira- 
cula  commodissime  annectens. 

Large  Woodcut  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  (Woodcut 
Itorder  t;)  Title)  and  Hundreds  of  Smaller  Wood- 
cuts of  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of  Saints.  l'>lacl< 
Letter. 

Small  folio.     \'ellum. 

Lvons,  1542.  $30.00 

MUSIC 

GEORGIUS  REISCH. 

Margarita  philosophica,  cum  additionibus  novis; 

sissima  revisione  tertio  snper- 


studio 


ah  auctore 
additis. 

Black    Letter.      \\  ilh    Many    Diagrams   and    h'ine 
\\oodcuts   (Many  of  Which  Are  Full-Page).     Mu- 
sical   Notes    and    Two    Musical    Plates    Separately 
Printed. 
4to.    Calf. 

Basel,  ^lichael   Furter  &   Johannes  Scotus,   1508. 

$55.00 
Revised  and  corrected  edition.  Some  leaves  wormed.  The 
Margarita  philosophica  is  the  "Times"  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Middle  .Arcs  and  contains  treaties  of  the  following  subjects 
(as  well  illustrated)  :  Grammar,  Arithmetic.  Music,  Geom- 
etry, .-Vstronomy.  Rhetoric.  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.  A  fine 
pen-drawing  of  the  "Musical  Hand"  is  to  be  found  on  the 
back  of  the  second  musical  jilate. 


The  foregoing  Books  cannot  be  delivered  immediately,  but  arrangements 
can    be    made    to    have    orders    filled    through    our    London    connections 
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YALE    SCHOOL    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS 

YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN.    CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL.   Director 
Departments   of   Drawing   and   Painting,    Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES  IN   COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  — faiii/in^r— Sergeant  Kendall.  Draw- 
ing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen. 
Sculpture — Robert  G.  Eherhard.  Architecture — Everett 
v.  Meeks.  Franklin  J.  Walls.  History  of  Art — Henry 
Davenport.  Composition — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Perspec- 
tive —  Tlieodorc  Diedricksen.  Anatomy  —  Raynham 
Townsheiid.  M.I). 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arls 
(B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 
The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  study  of  art 
in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated   Catalogue   A 

Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 

MADEOFAMERICANMATERlALS,IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS    ■    ■    M     ■ 

OUR  SALES  HAVE  NEARLY  DOUBLED  IN  THE  LAST  B     B    B 

YEAR     NOT    BECAUSE    OF    BIGGER    ADVERTISING.  B    B     B     B 

NOR    SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS   TO   DEALERS,   NOR   BY  B     B    B 

INDUCEMENTS    TO    USERS    BUT    BECAUSE    THE  fl    ■     ■     ■ 


llilllimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


AMERICAN  ARTIST  REALLY  APPRECIATES 

QUALITY 


B  B  B  B 
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'EVERYTHING   FOR   THE    FIREPLACE" 

is  the  title  of   our  catalog  on 

FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 
contains  the  largest  variety  of 
earth  Furniture  in  any  catolog 

"HOME  and  the  FIREPLACE" 

our  little  book  on 

Fireplaces  thai  Satisfji 
Both  are  free  upon  request. 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY,    4620  W.  12th  St..  Chicago. 


BOOKS 


ON   ALL  SUBJECTS, 

Decorative     Art.    Drav 

chitectural  Design,  et. 

lination.      Second-Hand 


Catalogue  No.  437  p( 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE 


St  free.     State  i 
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ANTIQUES 


Old  Stuart  Bedstead, 
Set  of  13  Sheraton 
Chairs,  Old  Oak  Chests  and  other  pieces. 
Trade  Supplied.  All  genuine  goods.  H. 
HOPKIN,  19,  20,  83  Westgate,  Grant- 
ham, Lines,  England. 


Haig's  Famous  Etching 
of  Amiens   Cathedral 

~-4i3HC 

Widespread  appreciation  of  this  fine 
photogravure  of  Haig's  famous  etching  has 
demanded  the  making  of  another  edition. 

One  hundred  more  copies  are  therefore 
read})  for  mailing  to  readers  of  Arts  &  Dec- 
oration at  $3.00  postpaid. 
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HOSPITALITY  IN  DECORATION 
( Continued  from  page  233 ) 

chairs  would  probably  be  too  formal.  Here, 
too,  a  chest  might  be  attractive  and  con- 
venient if  the  room  is  in  oak  or  walnut. 
Chairs  should  not  be  of  the  lounging  type, 
but  they  may  be  much  less  severe  than  in 
the  formal  hall.  One  or  two  small  up- 
holstered chairs  might  introduce  a  desired 
bit  of  color  and  serve  to  soften  the  transi- 
tion to  the  more  intimate  character  of  the 
living-room.  A  small  table  with  a  lamp, 
or  perhaps  a  floor  lamp  would  be  a  cheerful 
addition  and  afford  pleasing  and  just  ade- 
ipiate  illumination  for  this  type  of  hall. 

For  the  broad  Colonial  hall,  running 
from  front  door  to  back,  the  good  old  prec- 
edents are  made  definite  in  a  score  of  il- 
lustrated books.  The  happiest  results  are 
obtained  by  adhering  closely  to  these  prec- 
edents, especially  if  the  adherence  is  in- 
telligent. Colonial  reproductions  in  furni- 
ture re-create  the  old-time  atmosphere  quite 
successfully,  and  now  that  the  Colonial 
landscape  papers  and  such  early  American 
accessories  as  banjo  clocks,  mirrors,  and 
sconces  of  the  period  are  also  to  be  had  in 
good  reproductions,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failure  in  the  modern  Colonial  hall.  Every- 
where in  the  house  successful  decoration  and 
furnishing  depend  primarily  on  a  clear-cut 
mental  conception  of  the  spirit  which  is  to 
be  embodied,  the  feeling  to  be  expressed, 
and  secondarily  on  the  selection,  combina- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  things  which  in- 
terpret this  feeling  or  incorporate  this  spirit. 
In  the  hall  the  intimate  note  has  littl?  place. 
Its  ke\-note  may  be  hospitality,  but  it  can- 
not properly  be  intimacy.  Keeping  these 
facts  in  mind,  there  will  be  no  temptation 
to  introduce  photographic  portraits  into  the 
hall,  or  pictures  with  a  personal  or  emo- 
tional appeal.  Etchings  or  prints  can  be 
successfully  used.  Figured  papers  repro- 
duced from  the  designs  of  such  artists  as 
Walter  Crane  and  recalling  the  delicacy 
and  perfect  colorings  of  the  William  Mor- 
ris papers,  are  beautiful  in  themselves  and 
make  superfluous  any  wall  decoration  other 
than  sconces  and  mirrors.  Another  type  of 
figured  paper,  landscape  papers,  made  orig- 
inally in  Alsace  by  the  f.imous  Zuber,  are 
now  to  be  obtained  in  modern  reproduc- 
tions. If  a  neutral  wall-covering  is  desired 
— and  in  a  small  hall  this  is  preferable,  a 
two-toned  French  stripe  or  a  Japanese  grass 
cloth  may  prove  a  good  selection. 

These  suggestions  are  so  simple  as  to 
seem  unnecessary.  Yet  simplicity  in  living 
is  the  hardest  thing  to  attain.  On  it  greatly 
depends  our  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
our  guests. 


THE   COVER   DESIGN 

■"THE  Aubusson  tapistry  reproduced  on  the 
September  cover  in  its  own  colors  is  a 
particularly  fine  example  of  the  l8th  cen- 
tury products  of  the  Aubusson  looms.  The 
story  of  these  looms  is  most  interesting  since 
they  began  weaving  earlier  than  Beauvais 
and,  unassisted  until  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour secured  them  some  Royal  patronage, 
produced  superb  designs  and  weaves  that 
not  only  rank  with  the  best  but  have  a 
marked  distinction  of  their  own,  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Aubusson  weavers 
always  resented  this  belated  Royal  recogni- 
tion and  patronage.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Aubusson  weaves  are  free  from  the  conven- 
tional tightness  of  design  that  gripped  all 
the  art-crafts  of  France  during  this  period. 
The   tapistry   is   six   feet   by   five   feet  six. 
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BETTER  THAN  EVER 
Thoroughly  Modernized 
Remodeled    and     Equipped 

NEW    MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In   connection 

Special    Club    Breakfasts 

and    Luncheons 

FRANK    KIMBLE,    Mgr 
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You  are  riglitfiilly  proud  of  your 
love  for  Walnut.  May  we  not  have 
your  name  on  the  list  for  the  bro- 
chure de  luxe  now  in  preparation? 

Write 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  MFRS'  ASSOCIATION 

402,   115  Broadway  New   York  City 


irmixure/nop 

irv  J.\eTX>  JLork> 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH5^34s 


Q./Z1  <U^on3xm. 
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RUGS 


FINE  niNTIQUE  &  MODERfN 
ORIEMTfM-S  •  VnST  ASSORT- 
MENT-   MODERRTB      PRICEij 

SP£CI»L  DESICrsS  R  PLPiirS 
COLORS  IN  WESTERPN  RUGS 
OF         men         QUPiL-lTY 

K€NT'Cost;kyp^m 

_  TRADING        CO.         INC, 

^^    FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBUC     LIBRARY 


LaPLACE 


ANTIQUE 
SHOP 

Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Cr>-staU  and 
Sheflielci   Plate,  Period    Furniture  and   Replicas 

405  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3010  Vanderbilt 


AMERICAN   OAK   MFRS.   ASSX.   answers  all 
letters,  .•\ddress  1407,  14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A   F.KTTKR  FROM  (UTZC)N 
nORdl.lM 

AuKust   19,    1919. 
Dr.  I^hIdt  Sin^rr, 

i",<iitr)ri,nl  Staff,  Arts  and  Decoration, 
470  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  V'ork  City. 

-My  dear  Dr.  Singer: 

I  accept  with  penuine  pleasure  and  thank 
you  most  cordially  for  your  genial  sug- 
gestion made  to  me  In  my  studio  this  after- 
nof)n  to  "rewrite  my  Everybody's  Magazine 
article  on  Paderewski,  Artist-Statesman — 
in  marhle." 

I  intend  to  erect  a  monument  celebrating 
the  rebirth  of  the  Polish  nation  which  you 
and  I  love  so  intensely ;  you,  as  a  native  ot 
the  related  Republic  of  C/ccho-Slovakia  and 
as  originator  of  "The  Slavonic  Cla.ssics" — 
and  I,  not  only  as  a  lifelong  admirer  of  the 
knight-errant  among  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
but  also  in  my  position  as  an  artist  who 
fervently  hopes  that  the  advent  of  a  God- 
inspired  artist  such  as  Paderewski  to  the 
leadership  of  his  resurrected  nation  will 
mean  a  new  epoch,  a  renaissance  of  art  in 
the  Slavic  race.  The  latter,  you  are  well 
aware,  is  the  onh-  Aryan  race  which  still 
has  buried  in  the  depths  of  its  national  soul 
spiritual  treasures  of  which  the  sheer  ex- 
hausted Germanic  and  Latin  races  never 
dreamed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GUTZON    BoRC.LUM. 


QUERIES  and  ANSWERS 

(Arts  &  Dkcorvtion  ntii  be  glad  In 
answer  any  questions  on  Art  that  puzzle  its 
readers. ) 

Q.  How  old  are  the  oldest  known  works 
of  art? 

A.  The  painted  vases  which  have  been 
discovered  in  large  numbers  in  the  burial 
places  of  Upper  Egvpt,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings  of  ostriches,  of  Nile 
boats,  flags  fore  and  aft,  belong  to  about 
the  year  4500  before  Christ. 

Q.  I  have  recently  read  a  hint  throwing 
some  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  \  enus 
of  Mile.  Can  \ou,  please,  enlighten  me  on 
this  complicated  question  ? 

A.  A  small  library  has  indeed  been  writ- 
ten on  that  famous  statue  which  has  been 
discovered  in  1820  on  the  Greek  island  of 
Melos  (hence  the  name,  according  to  the 
modern  Greek  spelling) .  and  the  Doctors 
of  .Art  have  not  yet  agreed  on  the  issue. 

Here  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell :  The 
famous  statue,  whose  original  finds  itself  in 
the  Paris  Louvre  Museum,  belongs  to  about 
100  B.  C.  Some  historians  of  art,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  work  is  some  three  cen- 
turies older;  that  it  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Phidias,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  ancient 
Greece  (born  between  500  and  490  B.  C. ), 
and  that  it  does  not  represent  Venus  at  all, 
but  the  Goddess  of  the  Sea,  Amphitritc, 
holding  a  trident  in  her  extended  left  arm. 

Q.  When  and  by  whom  has  the  term 
"Christian  Art"  first  been  used? 

A.  In  the  19th  centur>^  by  the  French 
historian,  Alexis  Rio,  who  died  in  1874. 

Q.  Please  give  the  origin  of  the  term 
"Gothic  Art." 

A.  "Gothic  Art"  was  neither  created  nor 
propagated  by  the  Goths.  The  term  is  said 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Raphael  in  a  re- 
port addressed  to  Pope  Leo  X.  on  the  status 
of  contemporary-  art,  as  a  synonym  of  "bar- 
barous," as  opposed  to  Roman. 
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Shahristan   Rugs  Woven  to  special 
order  on   our   looms   in  ihe  Orient 

I  2  East  40th  Street     -     New  York 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRrriNC  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TALRINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOINTER  PASTE 
DRAWINC-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 
AND  ADHESIVES 

EmancipBte  yourtelf  from  the 
u«e  of  corrosive  >nd  ill- 
•mellmK  ink.  and  >dhe<ive. 
and  adopt  the  Hiffiai  loki 
•ad  AdluiTM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  vo 
•weet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Deale 


ally 


Ckii.  M.  Hiffini&Co. ,  M(r> 
271  Niitli  Strot.  BrooUra.  N.  T. 

Branches:    Ctilcago,  London 


ANTIQUE    UNRESTORED    FURNITURE 

trum  Farm  H'nise?  and  Hist'irical  Hoines  of  Eng- 
land now  in  stock,  Chippendale  Sideboards  and 
Sheraton,  Chippendale  Queen  .Anne  and  Oak 
Chairs,  Queen  Anne  Mirrors,  Chippendale  Wine 
Coolers,  Corner  Cupboards,  Oak  Wardrobes, 
China,  Sheffield  Plate.    List  sent. 

RIXSON,   CHURCH   ST.,  DUNSTABLE, 
BEDFORDSHIRE,  ENG. 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey- Made  Furniture 

—  the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by  hand   in   our  own  shops. 

NEW    YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at   Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO  :    Wabash  Avenue  and  Wasliington  Street 
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BOOKS  on  the  FIME  ARTS 


Greek    and    Pompeian 
Decorative  Work 

A  Series  of  examples  measured  and  drawn 
by  I.  Cromar  Watt.  Containing  60  Collo- 
type Plates  (17  ins.  x  13  ins.),  reproduced 
from  the  original  Pencil  Drawings  of  the 
Author,  and  comprising  Architectural  De- 
tails, Ornament  in  White  Marble,  Painted 
and  Modelled  Terra-cotta,  Mosaic  Pave- 
ment, and  a  variety  of  Ornamental  Bronze 
Work.    Large   folio,  cloth.    $12.00  net. 


"The  best  drawn  and 
illustration  of  classic  o 
published."— r/ip   Bxulic 


irraing    book    of 
vhich    has    been 


Landscape   Gardening 
in  Japan 

.^n  Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  Theories 
of  the  Art,  followed  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern times.  By  Josiah  Conder,  F.R.I.B.A. 
With  37  lithographic  Plates,  and  55 
smaller  Illustrations,  chiefly  drawn  from 
native  works,  including  views  and  details 
of  the  best  remaining  examples.  4to,  cloth, 
richly  gilt. 

Supplement  to   Landscape  Gardening 

in  Japan 

By  Josiah  Conder,  F.R.I.B.A.  Containing 
60  exquisite  Photographic  Views  (on  40 
Plates)  of  existing  gardens,  delicately 
printed  in  Collotype  after  photographs  ex- 
pressly taken  by  K.  Ogawa.  With  descrip- 
tive Text.  4lo,  cloth,  richly  gilt.  Forming 
one  complete  work  in  2  handsome  volumes. 
$.».00  net. 


Tapestry  Weaving  in 
England  from  Earliest 
Times  to  tKe  End  of 
XVIIItK   Centur9 

By  W.  G.  Thomson.  A  handsome  volume 
containing  180  pages  with  57  Illustrations, 
of  which  24  are  full-page.  Printed  in  sepia 
tint  from  special  photographs,  together 
with  four  in  colors.  Folio,  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt.    $12.00  net. 

"Author    and    publish^ 
worthy   result.     The    bo^ 
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English  tapestry  wea- 
will  be  invaluable;  t 
splendid  volume  on  a 
or  art  this  work  will 
The    Daily    Telegrafh. 


Hall  -  Marks  on   Gold 
and   Silver   Plate 

By  W.  ChafTers.  Illustrated  with  revised 
tables  of  annual  date,  letters  employed  in 
the  Assay  Ofl'ices  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  a  facsimile  of  a  copper  plate 
of  makers'  marks  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and 
twelve  plates  of  French  Hall  Marks.  6th 
Edition,  Revised  and  Considerablv  Aug- 
menlcd.    Imp.  Svo,  $10.00. 

French  Cnateaux    and 
Gardens 

A  Series  of  Reproductions  of  XVIth  Cen- 
tury Drawings  (hitherto  unpublished).  By 
Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau.  Selected 
and  Described,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Artist  and  his  Works,  by  W.  H.  Ward, 
M.A.,  A.R.I. B.A.  Containing  27  Plates 
(among  which  are  four  double  Plates) 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Collotype, 
together  with  30  photographic  and  other 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Small  folio, 
bound  in  half  vellum.    $10.00  net. 

"Ou  CerceaU's  collection  of  pictures  illustrating 
Renaissance  architecture  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable thing  of  the  kind  in  existence.  All 
interested  in  Renaissance  architecture  will  admit 
that  Mr.  Ward  has  made  a  notable  'find.'  and 
will  be  gratified  at  being  given  so  important  a 
series  of  the  pictures  in  these  beautiful  re- 
productions."— The  Daily   Telegraph. 

"This  book  will  be  prized  by  all  architects  and 
welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  art.  It  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  such  a  remarkable  collection 
drawings,  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  draugh 
men  and  artists  of  the  16th  century,  could  ha 
remained  buried  in  the  British  Mu.seum,  unknov 
to  practically  all  architects  in  Great  Britain,  un 
Mr.  Ward  determined  to  publish  them." — T 
.■irchitectnral    .-Issocialion    Journal. 
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The    Art    of    Color 
Decoration 

Being  an  explanation  of  the  purposes  to 
be  kept  in  view  and  the  means  of  attaining 
thein,  by  John  D.  Grace,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  President  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Institute  of  British  Decorators.  With 
15  facsimiles  of  colored  drawings  by  the 
Author,  beautifully  reproduced  in  three 
and  four  colors,  together  with  numerous 
half-tone  and  line  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt.    $12.00  net. 

The  Author's  object  is  to  show  the  Decorator 
how  to  approach  his  subject,  and  what  are  his 
proper  aims;  to  call  his  attention  to  certain  facts, 
observance  of  which  will  save  him  many  difficulties, 
and  to  impress  on  him  that  the  colorist's  first 
obligation  in  dealing  with  architecture  is  to  sup- 
port or,  if  need  be,  make  clear  the  architectural 
intention;  to  assist  in  the  recognition  at  first  sight 
of  structural  form  and  stability,  whatever  other 
charm  of  color  or  form  be  provided;  and  to  ex- 
plain that  even  good  and  harmonious  color,  if 
ill  distributed,  may  impair  the  proportion  and 
beauty  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to  adorn. 


The  Architecture  of 
the  Renaissance  in 
Italy 

A  General  View  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  Others.  By  William  J.  Anderson, 
A. R.I. B.A.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, with  70  full-page  Collotype  and 
other  Plates,  and  110  smaller  Illustrations 
in  the  text,  from  photographs  and  draw- 
ings.   Large  Svo,  cloth,  gilt.    $5.00  net. 
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Bnildiny   New 

A    History    of    Hand- 
Made   Lace 

By  F.  N.  Jacks<jn.  liealing  with  the  origin 
of  Lace,  the  growth  of  great  Lace  centres, 
the  mode  of  Manufacture,  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  and  the  care  of  various  kinds 
of  Lace,  with  Supplementary  Information 
by  Ernesto  Jesurum.  Illustrated  with  19 
Plates  and  over  200  Engravings  of  Lace, 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  it,  as  shown 
in  Contemporarv  Portraits.  4to,  special 
$9.00. 

Tlic  Same.  Large  paper,  limited  edition. 
With  specimens  of  the  finest  examples  of 
actual   Lace.     Full  morocco,   special  $48.00. 


Monumental  Classic 
Architecture  in  Great 
Britain   and   Ireland 

As  exemplified  bv  the  Xco-Classic  Buildings 
of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Centuries. 
Illustrated  by  60  Plates,  finely  reproduced 
from  specially 'taken  Photographs  by  E. 
Dockree,  and  from  Drawings,  in  addition 
to  136  Photographic  and  Line  Illustrations 
in  the  text.  With  an  account  of  the  De- 
velopment and  Characteristics  of  the  Style, 
and  of  the  Lives  and  Work  of  its  chief  ex- 
ponents, also  Notes  on  the  Buildings  illus- 
trated. By  A.  E.  Richardson,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect,  joint  Author  of  "London  Houses 
from  1660  to  1820,"  etc.  Imperial  4to,  cloth. 
$33.50  net. 
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The  book  illus 
as  Sir  William  Chambers,  Elmes,  Samuel  Pepys 
Cockerell.  Barry,  Smirke,  Playfair 
Edinburgh,  William  Pennethorne.  : 
ings  by  other  extremely  able  but  less  known  men. 
Much  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  selection  of 
points  of  view,  and  the  fine  series  of  photographs 
has  been  specially  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree  under 
the    supervision    of   the    author. 
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INTERIOR  OF  AN  ITALIAN  ROOM  ARRANGED  BY  EMIL  FEFFERCORN 


The  Spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  a  subtle  thing  of 
form  and  color  and  rich  historic  association,  it  is  a  style 
which  is  colored  by  the  romance  of  a  great  period  of  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  awakening. 

The  rendering  of  the  style  to-day  calls  for  a  high  order 
of  vision  and  knowledge. 

The  galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  display  a  remarkable 
collection  of  authentic  period  furniture,  tapestries,  needle- 
work and  decorative  accessories. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion with  out-of'town  clients. 
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The  sturdy,  clean-cut,  "tile"  pattern  shown  here 
is  especially  appropriate  to  the  room  scheme. 

Compleie     Booklet     of    designs     in     full 
color  promptly  mailed  upon  your  request. 

Nairn    Linoleum    Company,    Newark,    N.    J. 
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Democracy  and  Art 

./  Progrtini  for  (in  Ideal  .liiicrican  .irt 
Bv  C^UTZON    BORGLUM 


Yl'.STF.RDAY  I  opened  one  of  the  most  popular 
magazines  in  America,  upon  a  story  by  one  of 
America's  most  popular  writers.  He  began 
what  he  had  to  say  in  this  manner:  "She  emerges 
from  a  shop.  The  shop  from  which  she  emerges  is  any 
shop,  in  any  town."  Why  the  author  halted  here  and 
did  not  continue  his  platitudinous  reiterations  to  the 
end  1  do  not  know.  To  me  he  had.  I  dropped  the 
magazine  and  bought  another.  Standardized  parts  in 
standardized  shops,  in  standardized  towns,  has  cre- 
ated a  standardized  civilization.  And  the  thought  of 
a  standardized  democracy,  with  its  commonplaceness 
and  banality  rang  through  my  mind  all  day.  That 
story  may  have  been  the  masterpiece  of  the  centun*. 
It  may  have  been  the  most  original  assemblage  of 
observation  in  modern  American  literature — but  the 
opening  lines  wearied  me  and  added  further  evidence 
of  the  "standardized  parts"  disease  that  has  settled 
upon  this  nation  and  with  its  advent  brought  a  low- 
ering of  quality  to  the  nation's  life  and  crafts. 

THE  ART  IDEAL  OF  GREECE  AND  ITALY 

The  Democracy  of  Greece,  under  Pericles,  gave  us 
the  heroic  period  of  Greece  and  the  no  less  heroic 
statement  in  art  of  that  period,  yet  ancient  Athens 
had  a  population  less  than  Stamford,  Conn.  And 
what  of  the  Rome  of  the  Republic  and  her  popula- 
tion !  There  is  a  thought  here  suggested  that  Democ- 
racy as  a  creed,  a  political  system,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  in  hand — but  that  it  is  rather  a 
question  of  quantity.  If  we  think  of  this  a  little,  we 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  politics  at  all,  but  the  point 
of  view  of  multitude.  Quantity  versus  quality  in  the 
one,  and  quality  versus  quantity  in  the  other.  Quan- 
tity versus  quality  is  the  worm  in  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  we  are  trying  to  crack,  and  we  must  try  to  find  a 
way  by  which  quantity  and  quality  shall  li\-e,  as  they 
must,  together  in  a  great  Democracy — and  yield  an 
offspring  that  shall  vie  with  Greece  and  Italy  in 
beauty,  in  sincerity,  in  the  indi\iduality  of  the 
nation's  life. 

QUANTITY  VS.   QUALITY 

T  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  here  that  I  am  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  profound  observations  touching 


modern  life,  which  includes  art,  happiness  and  eco- 
nomics; one  also  on  which  our  civilization's  course 
turns — up  or  down. 

As  a  proud  member  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  let  me  ofler  this  obser\ation,  with  a  solemn 
pra>'er  for  its  correction,  that  Capital  sits  at  one  pole, 
commanding  the  multiple  of  the  standardized  article 
for  the  people,  and  that  Labor,  which  is  even,-  form 
of  trained  or  professional  ser\ice,  sits  at  the  other 
pole,  conscious  that  ability  and  merit  are  dying  in  its 
hands  and  brain,  in  the  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
modern  standardized  machine  product.  And  let  me 
add  that  sincerity,  individuality,  nationality,  die  by 
that  process,  unless  the  demands  of  merit  in  the  prod- 
uct, sincerity  in  the  service,  quality  and  individuality 
deals  with  the  creative  impulse  of  man.  In  the  mul- 
tiple system  character  is  facing  destruction.  I  believe 
in  sincerity  and  in  individuality  in  the  arts,  since  to 
be  sincere  is  to  be  individual.  I  know  that  every 
precious  product  in  the  world  comes  from  the  illu- 
mined soul  of  some  lone  workman  in  the  prayerful 
service  of  those  around  him — thinking  of  merit  in  the 
product  rather  than  of  the  shareholder's  instinct. 

ART'S   FUNCTION 

Art  should  always  be  one  with  life  and  service — in- 
separable from  each  day's  life.  It  belongs  to  the 
doing,  to  the  living,  working  day — and  not  to  the  end. 
And  that  the  end  is  without  happiness  unless  the  ser- 
vice has  been  good. 

Arts  .'Vnd  Dhicoration  believes  in  real  freedom,  and 
that  freedom  here  depends  upon  criticism :  that  with- 
out criticism  there  can  be  no  vigilant,  healthful  devel- 
opment; that  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  our 
Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  without  publicity  and  e.x- 
hibition,  together  with  the  freest  criticisms. 

Therefore,  we  must  labor  for  this — -criticism  of 
work,  criticism  of  methods,  criticism  of  points  of  view, 
and  above  all,  criticism  of  what  is  sincere  and  in- 
digenous to  our  own  life.  We  must  condemn  what 
is  decadent  and  what  is  not  good  for  our  country.  We 
must  demand  impulses  that  are  original,  and  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  enjoy  and  be  more  happy  vvath 
an  American  masterpiece  than  an  imitation,  stand- 
ardized for  a  false  uninformed  market. 
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I'hc  miiiiatme  iit  iMis.  John  Sanfnrd   is  as  original  in  its  framing 
as  it  is  graceful    in   composition. 

The  Psychology  of  Portraiture 


Bv    LAD'i'    F.LXIERL^-KORZ^  HSKA 


THERPl  is  nothing  so  strong,  and  yet  so  subtle, 
in  all  the  world,  as  personality — from  that 
which  leads  to  disturbing  or  making  world 
movements  down  to  what  seems  a  negative,  colorless 
it.''  Yet  from  the  portrait  painter's  point  of  view 
there  is  no  one  in  any  part  of  the  scale  who  is  not 
material  for  the  artist. 

Perhaps  the  most  often  repeated  remark  at  an  ex- 
hibition is,  "Oh,  but  you  see,  you  have  painted  only 


Nancy    Leiter,    infant    daughter    of    Joseph 

Letter,  is  revealed  as  a  joyous  baby.     This 

is  the  central  picture  of  a  group. 


interesting  or  beautiful  people!" 
which  is  not,  in  truth,  what  the)' 
say,  but  translated  means  that 
every  one  is  interesting  or  lovely 
in  proportion  as  the  artist  has 
been  entirely  sincere. 

People  are  inclined  to  say 
"My  clothes — my  home — my 
friends — my  surroundings — are 
not  at  all  to  my  liking  or 
choice."  To  that,  say  I,  "Non- 
bcnse."  For  their  clothes  "taken 
from  the  peg,"  as  they  call 
"ready-mades"  in  England,  or 
taken  from  the  most  exclusive 
modiste  chosen  bv  the  most  in- 


telligently artistic  faculty,  or  taken  b)'  the  most  in- 
different man  and  woman, — there  enters  in  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  selection. 

Even  take  two  people  and  give  them  identical  attics 
or  wondrous  drawing  rooms  and  in  just  as  much  as 
they  do,  or  do  not,  influence  their  surroundings  do 
they  individually  express  themselves.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  more  completely  is  it  useful,  and,  to  my  mind, 
even  essential,  for  the  artist  to  come  closely  in  touch 
with  what  makes  the  life  of  the 
individual  before  beginning  to 
portrait.  In  the  mystery  of  this 
thing  called  life  will  the  sensi- 
ti\e  artist  find  that  every  move- 
ment of  the  body,  the  placing  of 
the  hands,  of  the  fingers  even, 
will  be  indicati\e,  if  not  all  but 
symbolic,  of  the  personality  por- 
trayed. 

So    all    these   things   that    are 


•^^^ 


The  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  shows  a 

woman   born   of   generations   behind   her   with   the 

privilege   to  command.     The   coat  of   arms   in   the 

background   is  the  key  to  the   atmosphere. 


thdugli   she   now    wear 

physical  lead  up  to  the  inspira- 
tion, if  you  will,  in  choosing  the 
pose  and  the  conception  of  the 
whole  that  more  fully  interprets 
the  character  found  in  the  face. 
Not  in  the  smallest  degree  can 
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anything  be  changed  in  actual  drawing,  for  such  un- 
truthfulness only  takes  from  the  gripping  reality  of 
the  human  document.  In  the  selection  of  lighting 
and  pose,  ho\ve\er,  certain  qualities  can  be  exagger- 
ated or  suppressed,  as  need  be,  for  accentuating  char- 
acter or  charm  or  subordinating  undesired  expression 
or  contour. 

Then  the  decorative  arrangement  or  composition 
of  the  subject  in  relation  to  background  and  the  color 
scheme  and  technique 
is  entirely  a  matter  of 
the  standard  of  work 
the  artist  sets  for  his 
or  herself.  This  last 
has  alone  to  do  with 
art  in  portraiture — all 
the  rest  is  pure  psy- 
chology interpreted  in 
line. 

Portrait  painting  is 
not  still  life — not  plac- 
ing a  model  in  a  cer- 
tain place  and  paint- 
ing it;  it  is  rather 
catching  the  myster\- 
of  life  within  the 
body.  The  portraitist 
is  born,  and  no 
amount  of  stud\-  or 
knowledge  of  painting 
can  achieve  the  ca- 
pacity to  read  character  and  to  sense  the  rhythm  of 
personality. 

With  these  principles  in  the  foundation  of  work,  a 
one-man  show  of  portraits — the  severest  test  of  all — 
will  not  produce  a  gallery  of  just  cousins,  but  of  strik- 
ingly indi\idual  human  beings.  Sometimes  even  the 
technique,  varying  as  the  subject  requires,  makes 
the  work  seem  as  though  it  had  not  been 
coming   from   the   same    hand. 

This  standard  carried  to  the 
completion  of  the  whole  makes 
it  equally  important  that  the 
frame  be  a  sympathetic  part  of 


Kit;c.  djuKlnei    .)f  W.  C.   DiulKe, 
give  a   perfect  key  to  her  monils 
tliat   appeals 
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the  composition.  That  is  a  law  applicable  to  pictures 
of  any  proportion,  but  most  essential  to  paintings, 
and  particularly  portraits  that  the  eye  embraces  at 
one  glance.  Each  frame  being  true  to  the  subject, 
the  frames  stand  out  indi\idually  and  do  not  repeat 
themselves  any  more  than  people  repeat  themselves. 
These  are  ideas  that  I  instinctively  felt  when  I  be- 
gan to  make  a  career  for  myself.  Each  year  with  its 
multiple  experiences  in  portrait  painting  has  verified, 

strengthened  and  en- 
larged my  interest  and 
faith  in  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  hundred  por- 
traits on  ivory,  which, 
through  the  kind- 
ness of  Major  and 
-Mrs.  Perry  Belmont, 
I  was  permitted  to 
exhibit  at  their  New- 
port Villa  in  Au- 
gust, represent  my 
ideals  of  portraiture 
as  an  interpretation 
of  personality.  It  was 
my  endeavor  to  reveal 
the  minds  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  sitters 
and  their  relation  to 
their  environment. 
A  phase  of  portrait- 
ure in  which  the  writer  is  especially  interested  con- 
sists of  showing  several  members  of  one  family  on 
separate  panels  of  ivor\'  combined  into  a  decorative 
ensemble  under  one  frame.  Although  each  portrait 
is  itself  a  complete  work,  all  of  the  portraits  in  such 
groups  are  arranged  in  relation  to  each  other  to  carry- 
out  one  decoratixe  group.  This  last  being  a  phase  of 
portraiture  that  seems  to  be  unique,  very  difficult  to 
achieve,  very  delightful  and  in- 
teresting in  result,  and  some- 
thing that  will  stand  out  very 
strongly  in  the  history  of  por- 
traiture. 


^  piciured   here   in  a   varict)    ui   poses 

The  idea   is  a  delightful  one 
to  all. 


Painting  on  two  ivories  is  not  only  un- 
common but  permits  great  latitude  in 
poses.      Mrs.    William    De    Forest    Manice. 


Lady  Reading  is  a  wonderful  subject  to  paint, 
for  her  personality  burns  like  a  flame  and  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  her  husband's  success 
has  been  materially  aided  by  her  intelligence 
and    charm. 


The   Byng   boys    are   nephews   of    General    Byng 
and  of  Cora,   Countess  of  Strafford. 
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Art  at  the  American  Military 
School  in  France 


H0\\'  our  American  soldiers  received  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  art  and  architecture  in  France 
has  not  received  the  attention  over  here  that  is 
due  to  this  interesting  phase  of  educational  work.  Luck- 
ily, a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Bourgogne  is  de- 
voted to  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  at 
Beaune  in  Burgundy,  and  of  the  American  art-center  at 
Bellevue,  just  outside  of  Paris,  in  the  chateau  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  the  American  dancer.  Both  of  these 
schools  were  under  the  direction  of  George  H.  Hellman, 
the  well-known  New  York  art  authority.  Mr.  Hellman 
contributes  to  the  Revue  an  interesting  account  of 
this  work;  and  the  soldiers  themselves,  pri\-ates  as 
well  as  officers,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered,  attest  to  the 
charm  of  studying  art,  decoration  and 
architecture  at  its  \-ery  fountainhead,  as 
it  were. 

Mr.  Hellman  expresses  gratitude  for 
the  aid  extended  in  his  work  to  such 
distinguished  artists  and  authorities  as 
Francois  Flameng,  Jacques  Blanche, 
Marqueste,  Salomon  Reinach,  Emile 
S.  Alliens  and  Jean  Hebrard,  and  the 
many  other  artists  who  took  such  keen 
interest  in  helping  our  soldier-students. 
Studios  and  ateliers  of  eminent  sculp- 
tors and  painters  were  thrown  open  to 
the  American  visitors,  tours  were  or- 
ganized with  the  result  that  the  young 
soldiers  received  the  highest  idea  of 
French  art.  The  most  living  and  dur- 
able impression  that  these  boys  must 
carry  back  with  them  to  their  own  coun- 
try, Mr.  Hellman  thinks,  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  how  inseparably  art  is  bound  up 
with  every  manifestation  of  the  national 
spirit  of  France.  There  are  few  mod- 
ern nations,  he  thinks,  in  which  the  cult  of  beauty 
and  form  are  so  seriously  considered  as  one  with  the 
material  necessities  of  life.  This  was  a  truth  discov- 
ered and  remarked  by  the  soldier-students  themselves, 
but  a  truth  emphasized  always  in  his  lectures  to  them 
by  Mr.  Hellman.  The  union  of  the  work  of  the  artist 
and  of  the  artisan  persists  throughout  the  centuries 
of  French  histon.-,  as  rambles  in  Dijon  and  other 
towns  of  Bergundy  so  strikingly  proved.  The  things 
useful  in  everyday  life,  the  furniture,  the  intimate 
living  quarters,  the  public  buildings,  all  partake  of 
this  unity.  It  was  this  fact  above  all  others,  perhaps, 
that  made  the  study  of  art  so  fruitful  for  our  boys. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  read  of  the  trips  to 
significant  art  centers  arranged  by  the  American 
authorities.  Those  centers  of  ancient  but  undying 
art,  of  course,  abound  in  the  region  selected  as  the 
center.    The  caravans  of  art-pilgrims  missed  none  of 
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the  points  of  significant  interest.  Touraine  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  heavy  with  their  amassed 
treasures  of  art  and  architecture,  awakened  enthu- 
siastic admiration. 

There  were  four  fixed  centers  of  teaching,  the  most 
important,  from  the  number  of  students,  was  the  Col- 
lege of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Beaune.  Here  four  or  five  hundred  Ameri- 
can soldiers  followed  courses  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  drawing,  and  the  different  branches  of 
industrial  and  commercial  art.  Bellevue  was  another 
interesting  center,  reserved  principally  for  the  more 
advanced  and  professional  students.  The  "Pavilion 
de  Belle\ue"  was  devoted  to  studios  for  architects  and 
painters,  as  well  as  dormitories.  The 
portrait  painters  were  placed  in  a  con- 
\erted  stable.  There  were  old  barracks 
to  lodge  students  of  industrial  arts.  A 
fi\e  minutes'  walk  led  one  to  the  lec- 
ture hall ;  while  at  some  distance,  over- 
looking and  close  to  the  Seine  was  the 
sculptors'  workshop.  The  proximity  of 
Belle\ue  to  Paris  made  possible  the  op- 
portunity of  frequent  visits  to  the  great 
monuments  and  museums,  the  studios 
and  schools.  Groups  were  thus  enabled 
to  attend  the  Julian  academy,  Colorossi, 
Laloux's  and  Jaussely's.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  of  them  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  study  architecture  and 
painting  side  by  side  with  the  French 
students. 

Beaune  was  no  less  active.  Our 
Americans  swarmed  the  countryside, 
returning  with  notes  and  sketches  which 
served  as  the  beginning  of  more  ambi- 
tious drawings,  etchings  or  water-col- 
ors. The  Dijon  neighborhood  was  an- 
other spot  to  bring  out  the  best.  One 
might  often  see  an  American  officer  or  private  set- 
tled in  front  of  the  fagade  of  one  of  those  old  build- 
ings, making  a  detailed  study  of  its  style  and  orna- 
ment, measuring  the  base  of  a  colonnade,  or  noting 
down  the  dimensions  of  a  capitol.  The  walls  of  their 
studios  were  soon  covered  with  these  interesting 
sketches — sketches  of  the  Loire,  of  Cantal  and  Cham- 
pagne. 

Ernest  Coxhead,  chief  of  the  field  division  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  University,  in  expressing  his  gratitude  to 
the  citizens  of  Dijon  for  their  hospitality  and  aid, 
writes :  "These  forty  odd  students  had,  by  your 
courtesy,  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  the  many  fine 
examples  of  French  art  and  architecture,  of  which 
Dijon  may  well  be  proud,  and  they  have  showed  their 
appreciation  of  this  opportunity  by  the  many  fine 
drawings  and  studies  made  during  the  fi\'e  days  spent 
with  vou." 
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The  Old  Paradise  in  a  New  Garb 

./  iilimpsc  of  the  R'auiI  Gardens  of  India  and  Persia 
in  the  l)a\s  of  the  Great  Moguls 


IV  we  ie\ie\v  tlie  de\elopnient  and  progress  of 
gardening  among  the  civilized  races,  beginning 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  ending  with  the 
ever-growing  garden-cit\-  movement  of  our  own  day, 
the  truth  gradually  impresses  itself  upon  us  that 
gardening  is  in  its  highest  de\elopment,  a  fine 
art.  In  its  incipient  stages  amongst  sa\'ages  and 
semi-ci\ilized  races,  the  economic  or  utilitarian  mo- 
tive is  almost  exclusively  operative;  but  with  ad- 
vanced civilizations  this  instinct  assumes  the  role  of 
i^arilening.  it  speaks  well  for  humanity  that  its 
natural  taste  should  turn  in  this  direction.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  no  other  field  of  art  activity  are  art 
and  life  so  intimately  interwoven  as  in  that  of  the 
garden  craft. 

The  history  of  gardening  forms 
indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  evo- 
lution of  human  society.  All  of 
the  great  intellectual  currents  criss- 
crossing ci\ilization  have,  in  some 
way,  touched  the  fate  of  the  garden 
craft,  and  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious heroes  ot   history  have  par- 


have  served  as  a  model  to  the  author  of  (Genesis  in  his 
description  of  the  original  abode  of  man ;  very  charac- 
teristically a  miniature  garden-city.  F.ven  the  me- 
nagerie of  Adam,  card-inde.\ed  by  him,  is  indicated 
on  that  Babylonian  monument.  But  since  1  am  in 
haste  to  leave  the  rivers  of  the  Paradise,  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  for  India's  (janges,  all  1  can  do  for  the 
reader  who  is  interested  in  the  topography  of  the  first 
garden,  planted  by  God  himself,  is  to  refer  him  to  the 
book  of  Prof.  Frederick  Delitzsch:  "Where  was  the 
Paradise  situated .'"'  (1881). 

The  story  of  Indian  horticulture  may  well  be  intro- 
duced by  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  which  sums  up 
garden   craft  in  delightful   phrases: 

"A  garden  enclosed — a  garden  of 
living  waters, 

"And  flowing  streams  of  Lebanon  : 

"Awake,  oh,  north  wind,  and  come 
thou  south, 

"Blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the 
spices  thereof  may  flow  out." 

Had     Omar      Khavvam     these 


llial    lliis   jientleman   loved   liis  garden  tliere  can 

lie  no  itoiiht,  but  it  is  also  plain  that  he  insisted 

upon   privacy. 


Lett — The    decorative    value    of    water,    and    of 

low    fountains    in    particular,    was    and    is    fully 

appreciated   by   garden   lovers  of   India. 


Right — Surrounded     by     flowers    and    by     mai 

fountains,   the    garden    feeling   is   enhanced    he 

by    the    use   of    the    wonderful    flowered    rug    i 

the   loggia. 


ticipated  directly  in  its  development.  Gardening, 
in  its  turn,  strongly  influenced  the  evolution  of  sculp- 
ture and  countryhouse  architecture. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  to  recall  that  our  word  "Paradise"  is  nothing 
but  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian  word  for 
park,  "Pardes,"  which  the  Hellenic  translator  of  the 
Old  Testament  used  to  denote  the  world's  first  Royal 
Park,  the  Garden  Eden,  and  that  a  recent  archaeologi- 
cal disco\'er\'  shows  a  l-]ab\-lonian  garden  which  might 


verses  in  mind  when  he  said  one  day  to   his   pupil 
Khwaja  Nizami  of  Samarkand: 

"M>'  tomb  shall  be  in  a  spot  where  the  north 
wind  may  scatter  the  roses  over  it." 
Indian  gardening  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  the  artistic  traditions  and  religious  ideals  of  the 
designers  played  a  far  larger  part  in  the  laying  out  of 
their  gardens  than  is  the  case  with  European  horti- 
culture.    Almost  each  flower  and  tree  in  the  Indian 

Continued  on  page   301, 
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ARTS  S  DECORATION 


The  Arsentine  Water- Color  Salon 


IF  reports  are  to  be  credited  the  Argentine  water- 
color  painters  are  making  great  strides  in  this  art, 
for  the  annual  exhibition  held  this  year  in  Buenos 
Aires  was  a  great  success  from  every  point  of  view 
and  while  not  much  is  to  be  got  from  black  and  white 
reproductions  of  paintings,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  the  illustrations  of  their 
work  show  them  to  be  most 
original  in  their  conceptions 
and  delightfully  artistic  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
hibits themselves. 

As  in  former  years  practi- 
cally all  the  leading  artists 
of  the  Republic  were  repre- 
sented but  this  year  the  per- 
vasive tendency  was  along 
decorative  lines. 

A  1  f  r  e  d  o  Gramago  Gu- 
tierrez particularly  distin- 
guished himself  because  of 
his  style  as  well  as  by  a  truly 
vigorous  originality  that  is, 
we  like  to  think,  the  result  of 
sturdy  Americanism.  His 
subjects,  full  of  emotion,  in- 
terpret the  various  aspects  of 
hot  country  life  where  peo- 
ple dream  away  their  lives  thru  sweltering  days  and 
chilly  nights.  All  his  works  breathe  a  kind  of  tragic 
and  subtle  mystery;  an  inexplicable  sadness. 


Pre-Columhiari  Rivals  bv  T 


Equally  interesting  were  two  landscapes  by  Prieto 
in  which  a  sweetness  of  conception  combined  with 
masterly  workmanship  conjure  for  us  the  beauty 
of  Nature's  autumnal  days. 

Though  it  was  a  water-color  show  there  were  other 
kinds  of  work  on  exhibition  and  pastels  were  to  be  seen 
in  charming  variety,  some 
oils,  charcoals  and  a  few 
miniatures  but  what  will  in- 
terest North  American  art- 
ists and  art  lovers  were  the 
aboriginal  art  styles  that 
were  represented  in  the 
works  of  twomen,Travascio 
and  Blake,  who  are  devoting 
much  of  their  time  to  reviv- 
ing this  intensely  absorbing 
and  rich  work.  Not  only  do 
they  paint  with  water  colors 
on  gold  back  grounds  but 
they  are  evolving  the  most 
fascinating  ceramics  and 
pottery  with  the  pre-Colum- 
bian decoration. 

Some  of  their  work  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture  and  attention  is 
called  to  their  intimate  ar- 
rangement. So  it  was  throughout  the  whole  exhibit. 
Every  room  was  so  furnished  that  one  had  the  feeling 
of  being  in  a  private  house,  not  in  a  museum. 


A  New  Sculptor  of  Pain 


ONE  of  the  most  compelling  features  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  at  the  Pesaro  Gallery  in  Milan  was 
the  collection  of  sculptures  b\-  Adolfo  Wildr.  a 
collection  that  represented  the  de- 
velopment of  this  unusual  artist 
from  1905  to  his  latest  poignant 
figures  of  war-time  Europe.  The 
"Parlatori"  group  of  1905;  the 
"Sleeping  Man"  of  1908  ;  the  "\'ir 
Temporis  Acti"  of  1910;  are  all 
remarkable  examples  of  modern 
sculpture  of  that  period,  with  the 
predominating  influence  of  the 
great  Rodin  evident,  and  that  of 
Mestro\-ic  only  in  a  slight  degree 
secondary.  Greater  interest,  how- 
ever, attaches  to  his  curioush- 
Dantesque  war  masks ;  heads  tor- 
tured by  the  sufferings  of  war, 
distorted  into  symbolic  grimaces 
of  pain  and  sorrow;  faces  of  souls 
damned,  hurled  by  the  war  at  the 
artist.     Adolfo   Wildt    seems    to  '"^^  p 


pain:  orbital  ca\"ities  sunken  and  drawn  by  despair; 
muscles  of  the  mouth  drawn  in  a  bitter  spasm;  the 
trrote^que  hollows  of  the  neck,  all  depicting  poor 
humanity  sunk  temporarily  into 
a  grotesque  barbarism.  In  con- 
trast, Wildt  also  exhibited  what 
we  might  term  the  calm  after  the 
storm.  But  even  in  these  figures 
of  the  new  peace,  pain  seems  to 
lurk  in  the  background  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  mind. 

In  freeing  himself  from  the 
masters  of  his  first  period.  Adolfo 
Wildt  seems  rather  to  ha\'e 
achie\'ed,  instead  of  freedom,  a 
prison  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Cer- 
rainl\-  the  Pesaro  show  fails  to 
re\eal  him  a  sculptor  of  joy.  Per- 
haps happier  days  may  bring  hap- 
pier statues.  His  "1915  Rosary" 
is  a  curious  example  of  hope- 
less spiritual  anaemia,  almost  of 
starvation.  In  transferring  pain 
to    marble,    the    Italian    remains 


have  discovered  in  the  human  face  the  lines  of  all         in    calm    master}-    of    his    medium    and    technique. 
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The  Art  of  Antonio  Ortiz  Echagiie 

P  EliLING  that  American  artists  and  art  lovers  desire  to  know  more  not  onlj  of  their 

own  artists,  but  also  of  the  artists  ot  other  countries,  Arts  &  Dkcor.'XTIOn   takes 

pleasure  in  presenting  this  sketch  of  Senor  Echagiie  together  with  one  of  his  recent 

art  works  w  ith  the  hope  that  it  will  give  its  readers  as  much  pleasure  as  it  has  the  editor. 


teinperainent     this   abk 


I^HI-',  recent  acclaim  that  the  youn.u'  Spanish 
painter  Echagiie  has  received  on  the  splenclid 
work  he  has  been  exhibiting  lias  carried  his 
fame  far  and  wide  and  American  art  lovers  of  both 
continents  ha\e  begun  to  examine  his  paintings  with 
considerable  interest. 

Young  in  years,  vivid  i 
Castilian  brings  to  his  la- 
bor an  art  trained  umler 
the  best  masters  of  Kurope 
and  a  mind  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  much 
travel  and  residence  in 
many  lands. 

France  and  Italy  he 
knew  as  a  student,  but 
Holland,  England,  tiie 
United  States  and  South 
America  are  also  familiar, 
for  he  is  driven  by  a  spir- 
itual unrest  that  is  devel- 
oping his  genius  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Born  in  Castile,  where 
every  man  is  an  individu- 
ality and  every  stone  a 
symbol,  his  paintings  show 
no  particular  mark  of  the 
proverbial  Castilian  acerb- 
ity because  of  his  wander- 
ings. At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  entered  the  Julien 
school  in  Paris,  where  he 
wat.  treated  by  his  fellow- 
pupils  with  a  spirit  border- 
ing on  hostility,  though  he 
succeeded  final'y  in  im- 
pressing his  personality  on 
them  through  his  excep- 
tional success  under  his 
masters,  Jean  Paul  Lau- 
rens and  Constant. 

Later  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Bonnat  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  which  he  left 
in  1902  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land  to  exhibit  in  the 

"Circulo  de  Bellas  Artes"  in  Madrid,  receiving  a  prize 
as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critics.  A  few  months 
later  he  received  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  left  for  the 
Eternal  City  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Academy  on 
the  Mons  Janiculus. 

Up  to  that  time  the  basis  for  winning  the  privilege 


.Andalusian  Woman 


of  Studying  in  Italy,  through  the  Prix  de  Rome,  was 
landscape  work  and  historical  composition.  The 
last  named  especially  was  depressing,  for  it  meant 
endless  yards  of  canvas  to  be  filled  with  deadly  unin- 
teresting historical  scenes  that  with  few  exceptions 
were  not  in  an>-  sense  worth  while.  \\'ith  his  cus- 
tomary decision  Echagiie  decided  to  break  with  this 
time-worn  tradition  and 
began  in  Cardeiia  a  pic- 
ture on  his  own  reconnais- 
sance that  won  him  the 
gold  medal  in  the  Interna- 
tional exhibition  in  Mu- 
nich. 

As  has  been  intimated 
above,  Echagiie  belongs  to 
no  school.  He  takes  what 
he  likes  from  all  and  uses 
it  as  he  pleases.  He  dis- 
likes brutal  strength  in 
painting,  nor  does  he  care 
to  portray  somberness. 
He,  like  all  Spaniards, 
loves  color,  but  his  color 
has  a  limpid  clarity  that 
in  some  respects  suggests 
Sorolla  and  yet  is  not.  It 
is  his  own. 

He  is  quite  as  much  af- 
fected    by     the     Flemish 
school     as     this     painting 
may  indicate,  though  that, 
too,  is  his  own  rendition. 
In    this    fascinating    seiio- 
rita  there  is  all  the  sinu- 
osit\"  and  warmth  of  the 
Spanish    woman    without 
L' ' '      '^    ^^t"^^      ''^^    blaze    of    passion    so 
A'   ^      ^^!^«^      <;»*^i-      common    to    the    painting 
'  :-•  ^^»5a-      **      Qf     Spanish     artists,     yet 

there  is  a  tender  wistful- 
ness  that  is  altogether 
charming,  and  stamps  it 
as  a  work  of  a  fresh  mind 
brought  to  bear  on  this 
old  subject. 

Echagiie,  the  man,  is  a 
Immaculately  garbed,  even 
when  at  work,  graceful  of  movement,  Echagiie  pre- 
sents the  embodiment  of  an  exquisite  dilettante  rather 
than  a  hard-thinking,  hard-w'orking  artist,  who  has 
battled,  and  will  battle,  over  any  and  ever}-  point  that 
he  considers  vital. 


most  mterestmg  person. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Roberto  Montenegro 

Mexico  presents  many  fascinations  to  the  lo-ver  of  Art  and  Archeology,  but  nou-  conies  Montenegro  u-ho  re-vives 
for  us  the  very  soul  of  that  land  of  dreams,  of  golden  sunlight,  gorgeous  fou-ers  and  perfect  politeness 


WHO  can  explain  why  Latin  America  has 
made  so  little  effort  to  make  us  familiar  with 
the  undeniable  beauties  of  her  art  and  archi- 
tecture? Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  is  our  own,  but 
not  all.  Our  southern  neighbors  are  quite  willing 
to  send  their  poets  and  artists  to  Madrid  and  Paris, 
where  their  works  are  read  and  their  pictures  and 
sculpture  exhibited.  But  in  literature  and  art  there 
seems  to  be  a  distrust,  even  a  disdain,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  appreciation.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Roberto 
Montenegro,  one  of  Mexico's  greatest  painters. 
Montenegro,  it  is  true,  has  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Europe,  in  one  of  those  picturesque  little  islands 
of  the  Balearic  group,  in  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.  Here  he  has  found  that  calm 
and  peace  so  essential  to  creative  effort.  Here  he  is 
enveloped  in  that  Oriental  atmosphere,  tempered  with 
the  Occidental  note  of  restraint  that  is  so  often  re- 
flected in  his  large  decorative  canvases. 

Montenegro   is   essentialh-   a    decorator.      But   his 
decoratix'e  instinct  expresses  itself  in  multiform  as- 


^as. 


pects.  He  is  prolific  and  spontaneous.  His  art  is  a 
kaleidoscopic  vision  of  Mexican  and  tropical  life. 
Always  it  is  a  transmutation  into  the  realm  of  poetry 
of  the  closely  observed  fact  and  the  colorful  detail. 
All  of  A'lontenegro's  great  canvases  burn  with  the  sun 
of  the  tropics,  glow  with  the  colors  of  the  Orient.  Nor 
is  he  a  man  merely  of  one  style.  Those  ample  com- 
positions of  his  native  Mexican  scene  recall  at  times 
the  Tahitian  canvases  of  Paul  Gauguin,  though  they 
are  without  perhaps  the  burning  intensitj',  the  in- 
evitable savagery  of  the  Frenchman.     This  may  be 


explained  from  the  fact  that  Roberto  Montenegro  is 
an  illustrator  as  well  as  a  decorative  artist.  Fernan 
Felix  de  Amador,  the  Argentine  critic,  contributing 
an  appreciation  of  the  Mexican  to  Sonora  (Nogales), 
compares  him  in  this  respect  to  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
That  is,  Aiontenegro  merely  uses  one  of  the  poems 
of  the  great   Ruben   Dario  or  of  Enrique   Rodo   as 


Beardsley  used  Wilde's  "Salome,"  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new  creative 
and  independent  work  of  art.  In  this  respect  it  has 
been  described  as  a  "marginal  art  of  poetry."  It  is 
significant  to  recall  the  tribute  of  the  great  Dario  him- 
self, who  was  so  pleased  with  Montenegro  decorative 
interpretation  of  some  of  his  poetry  that  he  was  led 
to  declare:  "Instead  of  saying  that  Roberto  Monte- 
negro paints  as  I  write,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
I  write  as  he  paints !" 

It  was  this  association  with  the  great  poet  of  Latin 
America  that  did  so  much  early  in  his  artistic  career 
to  develop  the  illustrational  power  of  the  young  Mexi- 
can. Just  as  Aubrey  Beardsley  seemed  to  be  the  in- 
evitable and  necessary  commentator  of  the  poems  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  it  is  to-day  impossible  to  think  of  Ruben 
Dario's  great  poetic  spirit  without  at  the  same  time 
\isualizing  Montenegro's  imaginative  lyrics  in  line 
and  color.  His  canvases  are  shown  regularly  in  the 
salons  of  Madrid  and  Paris.  It  is  such  opulent  beauty 
that  Montenegro  creates  that  makes  one  dream  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  permanent  Pan-American  exhibi- 
tion of  the  arts,  in  which  North,  Central  and  South 
America  might  all  be  represented.  We  invite  the 
Pan-American  L^nion  to  take  up  this  idea. 
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The  Portal  of  Life 


/  Siiilj^tiirdl  di'sigii  hy  Kudolph   I'c^iuT,  the  l^tuiixh  artist,  that  for  a  time  coiivul.wd  the  art  circles  of 
Cofeiilhigeii,  hut  ic/i/c/i  luis  come  to  he  coinidered  one  of  the  greatest  of  moder)i  conceptions 


f^  I'.LDOM  in  their  art  history  have  the  Danes  been 
^^  so  wrou^'ht  up  spiritually  as  they  were  in  1916, 
— ^  when  the  first  sketch  of  Rudolph  Tegner's  "Por- 
tal of  Life"  was  first  placed  on  public  exhibition  in 
Copenhagen,  where  manj'  thousands  of  people  \iewed 
it,  the  number  of  visitors  increasing  daily  as  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  art  critics  became 
current. 

As  in  all  I'.uropean  coun- 
tries, public  opinion  is  as 
strong  on  arl  subjects  as  on 
politics,  and  llu'  burghers  ol 
Copenhagen  showed  not  the 
least  hesitancy  in  difFerinsj 
with  the  critics  on  this  par- 
ticular work,  and  differing  so 
strongly,  one  might  almost 
say,  \ociferously,  that  their 
opinion  finally  carried  and 
this  superb  work,  that  re- 
cei\et1  the  "thumbs  down"  of 
the  critics,  is  to-day  regarded 
one  of  the  biggest  conceptions 
of  modern  sculpture.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  the  critics 
have  rex^ersed  their  opinions 
and  are  now  acclaiming  its  su- 
perior worth. 

Not  all  ot  them  were  against 
it,  howe\er.  Zahrtmann,  him- 
self a  famous  artist — old  in 
years,  though  young  as  any  in 
spirit,  prized  Tegner's  work 
instantly,  standing  \aliantly  in  its  defense  and  claim- 
ing, what  has  since  become  recognized,  that  as  soon 
as  the  model  was  perfected  in  larger  form  all  the 
criticized  imperfections  would  fade.    The  chief  faults, 

as  the  critics  saw 


Ihe   Portal   ot    Lite,   hy   Riid 
entrance  of  Faelled 


them,     \\ere 
the    use    of 


that 
such 

naturalistic  groups 
around  the  classic 
columns  was  in- 
correct; that  the 
t\-pe  of  cur\ed 
arch  did  not  be- 
long, properly,  to 
.such  columns,  and 
that  the  very  dec- 
oration surmount- 
ing the  arch  was 
improper.  And  this 
is  not  all !  The}' 
objected  to  trian- 
gular bases  of  the 


columns  and  the  crypt-like  indentations  showing  re- 
cumbent figures. 

To  the  average  layman  it  would  seem  at  first  that 
it  was  all  wrong.  Yet  the  Copenhagen  layman  in  this 
instance  used  his  brain.  He  saw  that  Tegner  meant 
that  cur\ed  arch  with  its  beautiful  capital  to  mean 
the  rising  sun  of  Life;  that 
those  classic  columns  signi- 
fied the  dignity  of  life  created 
in  (lod's  image;  that  those 
human  forms  around  the  base 
were  correct  because  they  por- 
trayed e\ery  phase  of  human 
life  and  human  emotions  from 
life  to  death,  and  because  of 
that  it  was  also  correct  to 
break  convention  and  place 
death  and  dissolution  where 
it  belonged,  beneath  life.  It 
is  a  magnificent  conception 
boldly  carried  out.  Here  the 
whole  gamut  of  life  is  repro- 
duced in  naturalistic  and  sym- 
bolic forms  together.  And  as 
Zahrtmann  predicted,  the  im- 
perfections noted  in  the  sketch 
are  lost  sight  of  in  those  fig- 
ures and  groups  that  have 
been  completed. 

Of  the  many  arrangements 
that  claim  one's  attention,  the 
two  pictured  here  are  most  in- 
teresting for  their  exquisite 
feeling.  Could  one  hope  for  a  clearer  presentation 
of  the  groping  of  human  creatures  for  their  mates.'' 
Or  better  express  the  cross  questioning  of  rivals.-' 
All  are  vivid  human  documents  in  modellings  that 
might  well  be  \'al- 
ued  for  individual 
works.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  desire  of 
the  critics  to  break 
up  the  design  for 
such  purposes,  but 
again  Zahrtmann's 
defense  was  suc- 
cessful. Said  he, 
"While  all  of  these 
groups  might  well 
adorn  any  palace 
or  museum  the>- 
are  but  units  in 
a  glorious  concep- 
tion. They  must 
be  kept  intact." 


<ilpli    Tegner,   will    grace   tlie 
Park,  Copenhagen. 
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<L«>PATRA 


^8^ir##iWl^«.^^^ 


.:/  Story  in  drazvings  by  the  Swedish  artist  YNGUE   BERG    telling  hozi^  the  mighty  hunter 

Ammon  and  his  zvife,  the  gentle  if  someivhat  stout  Tabor,  were  separated  by 

a  zvicked  vampire,  the    beauteous   Kleopatra. 


The  lovers,  Ammon 
and  Tabor,  pliyJiting 
their  troth  before  the 
priest.  As  they  leave  the 
temple,  enters  the  queen 
to  offer  sacrifice  and  the 
curtain  rises  on  the 
tragedy. 


That  he  considers  the  lady  zvorth 
the  cup  is  evident  in  the  gyrations  of 
blighted  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
wife— the  forty  of  the  third  part. 


Amnion  is  so  smitten  zeilh  Kleopatra's 
beauty  that  he  turns  from  his  zceeping 
bride  and  literally  shoots  his  love 
message  into  the  hands  of  the  lovely 
queen. 


Kleopatra.  Not  only  was  she  an 
able  ruler  but  she  knew  more  about 
charm    than    any    tvoman    in    history. 


The  beginning  of  the  Day.  The  artist 
hereivith  warns  all  men  against  ladies 
'who  scatter  roses. 


This  view  of  the  royal  lady 
shoivs  the  reason  for  his  swift 
passion.  Obviously  she  is  not 
averse  to  his  charms  and  tells  him 
he  7nay  spend  the  day  i^'lth  her 
provided  he  will,  at  the  end,  drink 
a  cup  of  hemlock. 


Three  of  Kleo- 
patra's own  follies 
interpreting  early 
Egyptian  tone 
poetns.  The  ladies' 
attitudes  show  us 
plainly  that  there 
is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 
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Mr.  Berg  doubtless  found  reason  for  interpolating 
these  reminiscent  scenes  from  "L'al>res-midi  d'un 
faune,"  for  ive  humans  do  not  like  to  think-  that  we  luwe 
no  originality.  At  any  rale  these  sketches  are  charm- 
ingly draxvn. 


Whether  the  fascinat- 
ing queen  really  enjoyed 
this  moment  as  much  as 
she  appears  to  do  or 
whether  Berg  merely 
tvantcd  to  make  an  in- 
teresting drawing  wc 
cannot  say,  but — 


This  ca!:e-walk  e.vit  is  a 
fitting  prologue  to  the  trage- 
dy that  wc  and  Amnion 
were    x,(irned    of. 


Amnion  was  a  good  sport 
and  took  his  last  kiss  on 
tiptoes.  Not  ei'cn  Bohn 
could  do  it  better. 


Like  all  wires  of  erring  husbands.  Tabor  returns  to 
Ti'i't'/>.  Berg  doesn't  record  what  the  queen  did  but  we 
knoiv  about   the  asp.' 


As  Kipling  said:  "The 
sins  we  do  two  by  two 
we  shall  answer  for  one 
by  one."  Could  any 
queen  offer  hemlock  with 
more  grace  and  would 
any   man   refuse   her. 


The  supreme  moment  finds  iis 
with  almost  as  much  regret  for 
this  erring  husband  (though  he 
certainly  doesn't  deserve  it)  as 
with  commendation  for  the  artist's 
drawings  n'liich  certainly  do. 
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Art  in   London 


Ir  is  a  rather  serious  state  of  affairs,  for 
a  perturbed  writer  of  the  London  Times. 
that  so  many  masterpieces  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  are  bein";  acquired  b\ 
Americans.  It  pains  the  I^nplish  writer  that 
such  masterpieces  must  go  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, that  "some  raihva_v  magnate  or  head  of 
an  oil  trust  or  copper  combine  in  some  part 
of  North  America"  shouki  have  the  discrimi- 
nation, discernment  and  good  taste  to  buy 
Italian  primitives  and  Spanish  portraits! 
The  idea  that  an\bod\-  buys  a  work  of  art 
because  he  lines  and  appreciates  art,  the  fact 
that  Americans,  so  many  rich  Americans, 
are  not  totally  bereft  of  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion, never  enters  the  head  of  the  Times 
critic.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
these  increased  sales  since  the  war,  sales  of 
old  estates  and  houses  and  their  contents,  and 
of  pictures  and  rare  old  books  from  them 
that  are  sent  to  Christie's  and  the 
other  London  dealers.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  unconscious  revela- 
tion for  art-loving  American,  in 
the  remarks  of  this  writer,  wl.n 
makes  us  the  scapegoat : 

"Hut  how  does  it  happen  that 
their  prices,  instead  of  falling, 
have  risen  beyond  all  precedent? 
No  simple  answer  can  be  given, 
hut  doubtless  the  main  cause  is 
the  sudden  growth  of  large  for- 
tunes, not  only  in  America, 
where  they  have  long  been  as  com- 
mon as  blackberries,  but  among 
those  people  in  England  and  in 
the  neutral  States  of  Europe 
who  have  held  war  contracts.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  'new  rich'  have 
been  buying  works  of  art,  urged 
thereto  b\'  two  main  reasons. 
.Mone\-  so  locked  up  does  not  pav 
income  tax,  and  purchases  so  made 
please  the  vanit\'  of  the  purchaser, 
and  often  tend  to  his  social  ad- 
vancement. 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a 
Midland  tradesman  to  become 
possessed  of  Lord  Blank's  Chip- 
pendale chairs  or  Lady  Dash's 
necklace ;  it  gives  him  a  lift-up  in 
his  local  society  and  feeds  the  self- 
consciousness  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  principle  holds  also  in  more  exalted 
financial  spheres,  and  has  held  for  genera- 
tions. Ihere  is  a  financial  as  well  as  an 
aristocratic  noblesse  oblige — the  obligation 
being  to  'have  taste,'  and  to  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  collection  by  employing  the 
best  expert  guides. 

"No  great  harm  is  done  by  these  sales  so 
long  as  the  goods  are  kept  in  the  country. 
Forty  \ears  ago  if  a  peer  sold  a  Gains- 
borough or  a  Rembrandt  it  went  into  the 
house  of  some  great  new  man  in  England, 
and  stayed  there.  Even  to-day  there  are  an 
abundance  of  British  buyers,  but  chiefl\-  for 
the  rather  obvious  art  that  appeals  to  the 
untrained  eye,  such  as  the  'pretty'  school  of 
l\l  id- Victorian  water  color,  especially  the 
works  of  Birket  Foster  and  his  like.  A  few 
of  the  enriched  Englishmen  aim  higher,  but 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  doubt  that  the 
main  demand  for  real  treasures  comes,  and 
has  come  since  about  1880,  from  foreign 
countries. 


"If  one  could  f(dlow  the  Hamilton,  the 
Blenheim,  the  Adrian  Hope,  and  the  Dud- 
ley pictures  to  their  new  homes,  one  would 
find,  says  our  Times  authority,  that  these 
new  homes  are  rarely  English.  More  and 
more  America  has  become  a  competitor  in 
the  field  of  purchasers  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters  ami  the  early  Italian,  appreciation 
of  whom  had  been  stimulated  by  the  studies 
of  Morelli  and  Berenson.  The  collections 
of  prominent  Americans  are  more  and  more 
ri\alling  those  of  old  European  families. 
Still,  the  poor  Times  scribe  can  think  of  no 
effective  way  of  stopping  the  growing  ap- 
preciation of  art  in  this  country.  He  ad- 
mits further: 

"Her  million.aires  ha\e  found  no  better 
way  of  rixalling,  or  out-rivalling,  the  great 
families  of  the  Old  World  than  by  spend- 
ing a  few  of  their  millions  on  the  formation 
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A   beautiful    example   of   Sixteentli-Century    Swift   enamel    painting. 

One  of  the  glass  windows  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to 

tlie  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


of  really  fine  collections;  men  of  somewhat 
less  wealth  follow  suit,  buy  a  few  good 
things  every  year,  and  take  care  that  their 
acquisitions  shall  be  proclai;ned  far  and 
wide ;  and  meantime  a  large  class  of  critical 
writers  and  university  lecturers  liave  been 
making  all  educated  America  familiar  with 
the  great  painters  and  sculptors  b\'  dis- 
courses, by  illustrated  monographs,  and  by 
newspaper  articles. 

"As  Rembrandt  is  the  collectors'  favorite 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  while  to 
describe  at  some  little  length  the  harvest  of 
his  works  which  America  has  garnered  from 
Europe — and  mainly  from  England — within 
recent  memorv.  ^V'e  liave  before  us  a  care- 
fully written  article  which  appeared  nine 
years  ago  in  the  Century  magazine,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  no  fewer  than  88  pictures  hy 
the  master  in  American  collections  at  that 
date.  Whether  that  number  has  doubled 
since  19 10  we  cannot  say;  but,  considering 
the  many  that  have  been  sold  in  London,  in 
Paris,  and  probably  in  Germany  during  and 


since  the  war  the  estimate  is  very  likel\  cor- 
rect." The  disturbed  critic  enumerates 
some  of  our  collectors  and  their  recent  ac- 
quisitions. 

"Mr.  Frick  has  lately  built  for  his  collec- 
tion a  noble  gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue;  it 
contains  much  eighteenth  century  French 
sculpture  and  many  pictures  that  w  ould  hold 
their  own  even  against  our  Wallace  collec- 
tion— Gainsboroughs,  Romne>s,  \Vhistlers, 
Rembrandts  —  these  last  including  'The 
.Mill,'  for  which  Mr.  Frick  paid  Lord 
Lansdowne  a  price  unprecedented  and  as 
\et  unsurpassed.  The  Widener  collection 
at  Philadelphia,  of  which  a  fine  catalog  has 
been  lately  issued,  is  of  the  same  class;  and, 
so  far  as  English  works  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  concerned,  so  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  McFadden,  of  Philadelphia,  who  un- 
der the  skilled  direction  of  Bond  Street 
bought  the  'Master  Bunbury'  of 
Reynolds,  the  'Mrs.  Crouch'  and 
the  'Mrs.  De  Crespigny'  of  Rom- 
ne\ ,  masterpieces  by  Bonington, 
Turner,  and  Constable,  and  much 
besides. 

"Cither  big  buyers  have  been 
.Mr.  Altman,  of  "dry  goods'  cele- 
brity, and.  right  away  at  Toledo, 
cm  Lake  Erie,  Mr.  Willys,  the 
maker  of  'Overland'  motors,  and 
.Mr.  Libbey,  the  maker  of  bottles. 
Strange  de\elopment  of  modern 
business  !  Motors  bring  in  money 
for  Italian  primitives  and  Spanish 
portraits,  and  bottles  for  Consta- 
ble's 'Arundel  Castle'  .ind  for  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  modern 
French  pictures  to  be  found  in 
the  New  World. 

"Nobody  will  deny  that  this  is 
a  rather  serious  state  of  things, 
or  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
remedy.  You  cannot  pass  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  forbid  sale  of  ances- 
tral treasures  to  make  ends  meet, 
nor  can  you  pass  a  Pacca  Law 
f(ir  England,  making  it  illegal  to 
export  works  of  art.  You  cannot 
ask  the  State,  at  a  time  of  colossal 
deficits  and  huge  taxation,  to  buy 
all  the  masterpieces  that  may  be 
for  sale.  They  must  go  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  unless  an  economic  revo- 
lution occurs  in  the  L'nited  States  the  high- 
est bidder  will  generally,  for  the  present,  be 
some  railwa\'  magnate  or  head  if  an  oil  trust 
or  a  'copper  combine'  in  some  part  of  North 
America.  But  if  our  individual  purses  can- 
not compete  with  theirs,  we  can  on  occa- 
sions combine  to  keep  for  otirselves  some 
reall\-  first-rate  thing,  like  the  Rokeb\-  Velas- 
quez or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Holbein." 

Dreadful!  'Orrible!  as  the  Boston  Tran- 
seiipt  exclaims  upon  reading  this  conde- 
scending comment.  "The  idea  of  mere 
tradesmen  being  able  to  buy  masterpieces  of 
art  that  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
bility is  naturally  disgusting  to  the  snob." 
But  it  may  be  recalled  h\  some  Americans, 
though  ne\er  hy  this  British  complainant, 
that  it  was  in  England  that  a  famous 
painter's  picture  of  two  charming  young 
girls  was  bought  by  an  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  cocoa  and  used  in  his  advertise- 
ments so  that  the  two  flappers  soon  became 
known  as  "Grateful  and  Charaiing." 
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iltiail  iif   llic   >iair«j\    at   ■Rmsl-w  cll,"   llic  ol 
Pape  family,  on  the  James  River,   Virgin! 


A   ileiail    from    a   mantel    in   a    Pliila- 
ilelphia    linuse. 

{Center)      Rush's     wood      statue     of 

Washington      in      the      Pennsylvania 

State   House. 


tharinin;;  in  i\tr\   Jctail  i>  the  carving  in  the  parlor  at  'Wliiiln    Hall,' 
Kingsessing,    Philadelphia,    dating    from    175+. 


Early 

American 

Wood 

Carving 


If  during  the  last  century 
we  neglected  its  decorative 
possibilities,  the  present-da\ 
home  builder  is  tlioroughK 
awake.  He  will  make  mi 
mistake  in  following  the  foot- 
steps of  his  grandsire  in  thi^ 
respect  if  no  other. 


f 

1 

i    H 

1 

l^.f 

t  - 

A  detail   of  carving  in  the  old  State 

House,  Philadelphia,  that  might  well 

be     adapted      to     modern      memorial 

tablets. 


front 
old 


of   the 
home 


"Woodlands,"  Philadelphia,  the 
of   the    Hamiltons. 


Mt.    Pleasant,"   Philadelphia,   built   in    1761.   has 
carving  in  the  Great  Bed  Chamber. 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  New  York 

E(kc(ir(l  C.  Dec! /I,  Architect,  enlarges  this  U'oiiiiiif  s  Club  from 
old  houses  to  rese/iihle  a  Spanish  cloister 


SOME  years  ago  a  small  group  of  New  York 
women  took  over  two  brownstone  dwellings 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue 
and  40th  Street,  and  founded  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  so  fast  and  to  such 
proportions  that  the  necessary  enlargements  of  quar- 
ters has  been  solved  by  the  addition  of  the  two  adjoin- 
ing houses,  with  changes  delightfully  effected  by 
Edward  C.  Dean.  Al- 
ways artistic,  tho  very 
simple  in  arrange- 
ment and  decoration, 
the  rejuvenated  club 
house  now  ranks  it  in 
size,  convenience  and 
taste  with  the  best  of 
club  quarters  any- 
where. 

Aside  from  the 
question  of  space, 
which  the  architect 
provided  amply,  there 
was  a  desire  for  an 
arcaded  court,  and  an 
inspiration  was  found 
for  this  in  the  win- 
dows and  gables  of 
the  adjoining  build- 
ing, originally  a 
church,  but  now  occu- 
pied in  its  recon- 
structed condition  as 
a  sculptor's  studio. 
The  court,  around 
which  the  cloister 
runs,  was  made  by 
joining  the  backyards 
of  two  old  Lexington 
Avenue  houses,  now 
leased  by  the  Club, 
and  the  cloister  and 
loggia  are  supplemen- 
tary approaches  to  a 
large  assembly  room 
in  the  old  church 
building. 

The  exterior  walls 
are  of  common  brick  ; 
here  the  idea  of  con- 
servation has  been  de- 
veloped to  advantage, 
as  much  of  the  mate- 
rial having  been  used 

before,  and  painted,  with  the  result  that  traces  of  the 
old  coats  of  red,  blue  and  green  paint  add  consider- 
ably to  the  color  value  of  the  wall  surface. 

At  every  fifth  course  bits  of  building  tile  are  set  in 
wide  cement  joints,  producing  an  appearance  of  strati- 
fication, enriching  the  common  brick  bonding.  All 
the  exposed  brick-work  that  can  be  seen  above  the 
courtyard  has  been  given  a  coat  of  pinkish  white- 


The  court  has  all  the  charm  of  an  ancient  Spanish  Cloister,  due  to  the  use  of 
brick  witli   insets  of   tile  at  every   fifth  course,   and   the  old   flagging   as 
well  as  the  antique  fountain. 


wash,  the  color  of  parts  of  the  old  church  building; 
this  color  is  applied  very  irregularly  and  has  a  de- 
cidedly mature  quality  of  tone. 

The  roof  slates  are  set  in  cement  without  striking 
a  clearing  of  the  joints  and  the  irregular  and  ragged 
fragments  of  cement  left  on  the  roof  give  a  texture 
of  surface  that  a  more  precise  laying  of  slate  could 
not  effect.     The  flagstone  paving  of  the  court  have 

also  seen  other  uses, 
hax'ing  originally  lain 
in  the  backyards  of 
the  old  houses.  Now 
they  appear  at  their 
best  set  in  earth,  their 
joints  sodded  with 
grass,  and  the  floors 
of  the  rooms  opening 
off  the  court  are  laid 
with  three-inch  tiles 
of  rich  earthen  color, 
set  freely,  though  the 
popular  mottled  ef- 
fect has  been  care- 
fully avoided.  The 
arches  of  the  court- 
yard are  filled  with 
sash  and  frames,  so 
constructed  that  they 
may  be  entirely  re- 
moved in  the  summer 
months,  leaving  the 
simple  brick  arches 
free  from  any  disfig- 
uring woodwork;  the 
frames  are  bolted  into 
the  brick,  the  bolts  be- 
ing removed  with  the 
frames  in  the  spring, 
and  the  holes  plas- 
tered up  and  painted. 
As  will  be  guessed, 
the  fountain  in  the 
court  comes  from  an 
old  \illa  in  North 
Italy.  All  the  iron- 
work in  the  balconies 
and  grills  are  ancient ; 
the  grills  in  front  of 
the  cloister  openings 
being  particularly 
handsome  and  inter- 
esting examples  of  old 
Italian  workmanship 
of  some  considerable  value.  They  were  originally 
door-grills  which  have  been  reversed  to  fulfill  their 
modern  function. 

The  wise  use  of  wrought  iron  in  this  court  yard  is  a 
lesson  in  good  taste  that  all  who  contemplate  building 
might  well  study  carefully,  since  its  decorative  possi- 
bilities have  been  greatly  slighted  in  this  country. 
The  lighting  fixtures,  amusing  studies  in  conserva- 
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tion,  are  composed  of  odd  bits  of  ornamental  iron 
and  woodwork  ingeniously  grouped.  In  the  loggia  an 
old  Spanish  brazier,  hung  from  chains,  supplies  in- 
direct lighting.  The  large  lantern  in  the  courtyard 
is  a  Boston  relic  which  began  its  existence  as  a  street- 
lamp.  Old  velvets  and  co\erings  of  reddish  hues 
give  the  prevailing  color  note  to  the  guests'  reception 
room;  rich  purples  and  faded  yellows  figuring  as  pre- 
dominant tones  in  the  loggia. 

The  members'  waiting-room  and 
the  guests'  sitting-room  pictured  here 
open  off  tlie  arcaded  corridor,  and  tea 
ser\ed  before  the  great  fireplace  in 
the  guests'  room  is  a  delightful  and 
intimate  scene  that  even  the  most 
seasoned  globe  trotter  enjoys.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  kitchen  is 
close,  the  service  runs  smoothly. 

A  narrow  stair  leads  from  the 
guests'  sitting-room  to  the  private 
dining-room  which  is  decorated  after 
a  late  eighteenth-century  manner, 
the  walls  of  which  are  paneled  and 
alternately  treated  with  mirrors 
and  old  Portuguese  c  hint  z.  An 
eighteenth-century  Italian  mirror 
hangs  over  the  mantel,  an  obvious 
contemporary  of  the  original  dwell- 
ing. Another  stairway  leads  from 
the  guests'  reception-room  to  the 
members'  library,  reserved  exclu- 
si\ely  for  members. 

The  librarv  is  of  ample  dimensions        ,.,  ,         , 

J  1        r        1  1       •  1  "f   amlo^pllel■c   cit 

and  o\-erlooks  the  court>-ard;  it  con-  waiting- room. 


The  main  dining-room  faces  Fortieth  Strert  and  is 
situated  on  the  second  floor;  it  has  been  enlarged 
and  is  screened  from  the  stair-hall,  the  stairs  for- 
merly opening  directly  into  the  dining-room.  The 
small  lunch-room  on  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Fortieth  Street  is  decorated  after  the  Delafosse 
manner,  the  ornamentation  being  confined  to  the 
panels  over  the  mantel  and  doorways. 

No  structural  change  was  made  in  the  old  living- 


Tea    time    in    this    room    is    a    feast   of    reason    indeed,    since    the    membership 
cleverest  women  of  the  artistic,  literary  and  professional  wot 

sists  of  four  of  the  original  bedrooms  thrown  into  one 
space.  Heavy,  tall  book-cases  line  the  walls.  The 
lighting  was  increased  by  replacing  the  old  windows 
with  larger  ones,  leaded  and  decorated  in  their  up- 
per panels  with  devices  reproducing  the  \arious  in- 
signia of  medieval  metal  workers.  The  glazing  is 
brightened  by  the  introduction  of  purple  and  green 
glass  in  places. 


olden    limes    has   heen    reproduced    in    llie    members'    sitting-room    and    guests' 
Observe  the  rough  plaster,  the  generous  fireplaces  and   fine  old  furniture. 

room  on  the  second  floor  bejond  cre- 
ating access  to  the  roof  of  the  cloister 
and  loggia  as  a  means  of  giving  extra 
out-of-door  accommodation  during 
the  warm  weather,  an  appreciable 
benefit  for  those  condemned  to  the 
city  in  the  dog-days. 

These  alterations  hav'e  been  re- 
counted at  length  because  the  origi- 
nality of  their  conception  and  the 
wise  conser\"ation  of  space  and  mate- 
rials is  valuable  to  all  who  are  con- 
sidering either  reconstruction  work 
or  the  planning  of  new  buildings.  It 
is  quite  time  that  Americans  called  a 
halt  on  the  w^asteful  destruction  that 
has  been  going  on  for  so  long,  and 
without  doubt  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  is  not  only  in  pocket,  but  it  has 
as  attractive  a  clubhouse  as  can  be 
found  anyw'here.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  in  an  entirely  new  structure 
such  an  atmosphere  of  antiquity,  re- 
pose and  dignity  could  have  been  ob- 
tained so  successfulh'. 

To  the  membership,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  cle\'erest  women  in  literary,  professional 
and  art  world,  is  undoubtedly  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  this  splendid  work  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Dean. 
And  their  success  will  not  only  cheer  other  and  lesser 
known  organizations  to  similar  aspirations,  but  will 
aid  materially  to  restorations  of  old  houses  in  this  city 
as  well  as  elsewhere  that  will  give  impetus  in  the  best 
manner  to  civic  impro\ement  of  the  highest  order. 


composed   of   the 
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A  fireplace  in    Ihcnniii^   Pl.ill.   Smkf  In -Nn>  I.Tii.l.   I.nj;biul. 


)rations  in  this  fireplace  ai 
Ene^lanci. 


The  Use  of  Decorati^  e  Plaster 


FRANK  J.   FORSTER 


TN  these  days  when  the  resources  of  antiquity 
are  being  searched  for  decorati\-e  arts  which  may 
be  revived  and  when  the  modern  mind  is  eagerly 
alert  to  discover  and  to  appropriate  the  pictur- 
esque, it  is  surprising  that  so  ver}-  little  has  been 
made  of  one  of  the  most  \enerable  of  all  the  liberal 
crafts — the  exceedingly  ancient  Art  of  the  Plasterer. 

It  is  possible  that  the  very  _ 

commonness  of  the  material 
and  the  fact  that  in  its  better 
known  forms  we  know  it  so 
well  has  somewhat  obscured 
its  highly  decorative  and 
really  wonderful  possibili- 
ties. In  a  sense  it  might  be 
regarded  as  the  "Cinderella" 
among  the  arts,  and  few  of 
us  imagine  what  opportuni- 
ties it  affords  and  that  only 
a  touch  of  the  wand  of  ge- 
nius may  transform  a  most 
ordinary  and  prosaic  mate- 
rial into  something  so  beau- 
tiful and  altogether  satisfy- 
ing that  the  arts  which  are 
better  known  would  hasten 
to  claim  relationship. 

Plaster  or  stucco  as  a 
building  material  has  been  in 
use  since  that  far-distant 
time  when  the  daylight  of 
recorded  history  gives  place 
to  the  dim  twilight  of  tradi- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  family  of  what  are  broadly 
known  as  the  "Plaster"  a-rts  and  their  age-long  popu- 
larity may  possibly  be  on  account  of  their  durability, 
the  ease  and  freedom  with  which'  they  may  be  worked 
and  also  because  the  materials  which  their  use  in- 
volves were  very  easily  procured. 

Stucco  was  much  used  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Baby- 


CJarlamls   in   plaster   make 
Cloverins, 


Ion,  and  for  centuries  walls  of  brick  were  covered  or 
coated  with  plaster,  which  has  marvelously  preserved 
the  brick  beneath.     The  Greeks  made  much  of  its 
use,   particularly  for   their   domestic   buildings,   and 
e\'en  their  stone  structures   were  often  coated  with 
stucco.     The   stone   used,   like   the   "Travertine"  of 
the   Romans,  was   highly  porous   and   could  not  be 
given  the  hard,  smooth  sur- 
face so  necessary  as  a  back- 
ground   for    fresco    or   other 
forms     of     wall     decoration 
which  the  (Greeks  understood 
so  well.     This  quality  of  ex- 
treme  hardness   and,    conse- 
quently,    durability,     which 
led  to  so  wide  a  use  of  plaster 
b}'  the  ancients,  was  due  to, 
in   a    large   degree,   the   care 
with    which    the    ingredients 
were    prepared    and    mixed. 
Infinite     attention     and     re- 
search were  de\oted  to  a  pro- 
duction of  a  material  which 
would   be    hard    and    lasting 
and  \^•hich  would  also  be  suf- 
ticienth'  slow  in  "setting"  to 
afford    time    for    the    proper 
modeling  of  its  surface. 

The  use  of  decorative  plas- 
ter or  stucco  might  be  said 
to  ha\-e  been  restored  to  the 
modern  world  after  the  de- 
cay of  Roman  ci\ilization  by 
the  researches  and  investigations  of  Cardinal  Gio- 
vanni de  Medici  during  the  latter  years  of  the  XV. 
century.  Although  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
became  Cardinal,  he  ri\aled  other  members  of  his 
princely  house  in  his  patronage  to  art  and  his  bene- 
factions to  artists.  Abotit  the  same  time,  that  is  to 
say,  earh'  in  the  X\"I.  century,  the  excavations  of  the 
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Making  the  Architectural  Background 


'^^ 


Hy    HAROLD    DONALDSON    KHKKLKIN 


^^lll■|<|•.  are  hut  few  householders  wlio  do  not 
manifest  a  more  or  less  Hvely  interest  in  the 
embellishment  of  their  homes,  and  the  art  of 
interior  decoration  has  come  to  be  regarded,  and 
rightly  so,  as  of  comparable  importance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  science  and  complementary  to  it. 
Unfortunateh-  there  are  some  who  seem  to  fancy  it  a 
process  of  mere  chance  and  do  not  discern  that  it  is 
based  upon  \ery  substantia!  foundations  and  reasons. 

Hence  come  fail- 
ures and  discour- 
agement. 

Interior  deco- 
ration is  not  a 
task  that  can  be 
undertaken  in  a 
haphazard  man- 
ner a  n  d  put 
through  wit  h 
creditable  results. 
Nor  can  it  be  ac- 
complished by  the 
whimsical  follow- 
ing of  fads.  It  de- 
mands thought, 
judgment,  calm 
planning  and 
sanity;  abo\"e  all 
it  demands  a  de- 
cision beforehand 
upon  a  logical,  consistent  scheme  to  be  pursued.  It 
will  not  do  to  go  half  through  with  the  plan  deter- 
niined  upon  and  then  suddenh-  reverse  it  upon  the 
impulse  of  the  moment. 

One  of  the  absolute  essentials  to  success  is  the 
proper  preliminary  attention  to  the  architectural 
background.  Making  the  architectural  background 
means  preparing  the  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  for  the 
reception  of  the  movahle 
furnishings.  By  implication, 
it  also  means  gi\'ing  the  fire- 
place and  the  \\indow  and 
door  openings  proper  deco- 
rative consideration  In 
other  words,  it  means  ad- 
justing all  the  fixed  elements 
with  which  we  have  to  deal 
so  that  when  the  movables 
are  brought  in  to  complete 
the  composition  we  may 
hav'e  congruity  and  interest. 
The  vital  importance  of 
this  preliminary  step  in  in- 
terior decoration  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Without  it 
all  efforts  in  other  directions 
will  be  robbed  of  their  legiti- 


ali    with    niiHlcrii    wcioil    paiielliiii;   and 
carveil  ciniaineiit  (ivei   nidie. 


Wall   with   William    and    Mary   oak   panelling,   carved   door   trim 

and  cornice,   and   decorated   plaster  ceiling,   all   parts   of  carefully 

prepared  scheme. 


mate  result  and  the  e.xpense  bestowed  will  not  count 
for  its  full  value.  The  architectural  background  and 
the  fixed  decorations,  which  are  accessory  to  and  in- 
deed a  part  of  it,  really  supply  the  foundation  for 
which  all  else  is  the  superstructure.  In  building  an 
house,  no  sane  person  would  dream  of  setting  an  elab- 
orate and  costly  superstructure  upon  poor  or  insuffi- 
cient foundations.  It  is  quite  as  fatuous  to  expect  a 
room  to  look  well  and  to  do  justice  to  the  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it 
without  making 
adequate  prepa- 
ration of  the 
background,  that 
is  to  say  the  foun- 
d  a  t  i  o  n  for  the 
subsequent  mo\- 
able  decoration. 

Tf  one  must 
economize  a  n  y- 
where  in  building 
an  house,  the 
economizing  i  s 
not  done  at  the 
foundations, 
which  cannot  be 
changed  later,  but 
abo\e  ground  and 
in  the  matter  of 
details   that  c  a  ti 

be  added  when  one  is  ready.  So  likewise  in  a  room,  if 
there  be  a  limitation  to  carrying  out  fully  any  decora- 
tive scheme,  do  not  stint  the  background,  which  has  a 
distinctly  permanent  character,  but  defer  finishing 
some  of  the  movable  appointments,  which  can  be 
added  whenever  one  is  ready. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  brief 
article,  to  discuss  every  consideration  incident  to 
making  the  architectural 
background — a  book  would 
scarce  be  sufficient  for  that 
—  but  certain  important 
principles  and  major  consid- 
erations of  universal  appli- 
cation can  be  pointed  out 
which  will  pro\'e  an  aid  to 
the  constructive  planning 
and  clear  thinking  that 
must  precede  any  successful 
result. 

Beginning  with  the  walls, 
as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
insistent  item  claiming  at- 
tention, it  is  necessar}-  to 
decide  at  the  very  outset 
whether  ( 1 )  they  are  to  con- 
stitute a  decoration  in  them- 


oaken  panels 
Idor  trim. 
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An  English 

House 

Recently 

Built 

at 

Rye 

New  York 


Hobart  H.  Upjohn 
Architect 


yILL  the  rl,„rms  of  old  Eiiz- 
■ii^  land  plus  the  ncurst  ap- 
pliances for  comfort  and  con- 
venience have  been  combined  in 
itiis  spacious  brick  and  tinibt  r 
house  at  Rye.  Xcie  York.  () b- 
seri'C  the  chimneys,  the  slate 
roof  and  the  manner  in  ivhich 
the  brick  has  been  laid  beticeen 
the  timbers. 

Brickuork  of  this  type  icas 
common  in  all  the  old  Eniflish 
houses,  but  for  some  reason  it 
has  not  been  so  much  used  in 
the  States  and  the  miner  is  to 
he  congratulated  on  the  rich  ef- 
fect attained. 

J'he  lo-iCer  picture  shoiis  the 
entrance,  but  the  front  of  the 
house  if/z'M  onto  the  slopins^ 
lazvn  as  -uill  be  seen  in  the  up- 
per illustration. 
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The  House 

ot 

Mr.  John  B. 

Buricill 

at 

Wateihury 
Conn. 


Ayiiiar  I"!,iiil)ur\    11 
Archittd 


/F  photographs  are  to  be  trusted 
this  Georv'mn  house  is  as  near 
perfection  as  is  possible  for 
thought  and  skill  to  make  it. 
Grace,  dignity,  delightful  bal- 
ance of  design  all  are  present 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  garden  side,  which  shows 
the  rear  of  the  house,  is  ei'en 
more  interesting  than  the  front. 
Xotice  the  service  gate  in  the 
nail  and  the  door  in  the  service 
icing.  Both  are  fine  enough  for 
entrance  doors.  Observe  the 
icindoics  and  the  grills  that 
break  the  wall  spaces  wisely 
and  relieve  the  otheruise  se- 
verely simple  lines  of  the  houte. 
Every  detail  has  been  accounted 
for  from  front  gate  to  bark  gar- 
den wall  in  a  manner  that  brings 
up  again  the  question  of  the 
close  relationship  of  architect, 
decora/or  and  landscapist. 
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Laying  Out  a  Small  Garden 

Hoic  !)itiiiiac\  (Did  i)i(ii-cidiialit\  drc  iitta'nwd  in  tlicir  atmosphere 
b\  ddlicring  to  siiiiplicit\  hi  c-vcn  detail 


SUCH  a  mass  of  material  has  been  written  on 
gardens  that  it  would  appear  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  the  subject,  yet  e\-ery  gar- 
den space  is  a  new  problem,  just  as  every  house 
is  an  individual  problem,  and  if  intimacy  and  in- 
dividuality are  to  be  de\'eloped,  each  garden  space 
must  be  studied  carefully,  and  they  are  qualities 
the  small  garden  must 
have.  The  architect 
who  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  every 
natural  point  of  the 
land  he  is  to  build 
upon,  has  failed  be- 
fore he  put  his  draw- 
ing pencil  to  paper;  so 
the  landscapist,  be  he 
a  professional  or  ama- 
teur, fails  if  he  does 
not  £ri\'e,  not  only  the 
lay  of  the  lanci,  but 
the  t}"pe  of  house 
a  n  d  its  attendant 
buildings,  the  closest 
thought  and  scrutin\'. 
One  cannot  say, 
here  we  will  ha\"e  a 
formal  garden  and 
there  a  fountain. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  these 
things  being  where  they  are  placed. 
The  well-trained  actor  does  not  cross 
the  stage  just  to  be  moving.  Such  ac- 
tion is  unrestfu!  and  disturbs  the  ob- 
ser\er.  If  necessity  requires  that  he 
move  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
a  reason  for  his  doing  so  is  made  evi- 
dent to  the  audience.  So  in  landscape 
work,  the  type  of  garden  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  "terrain"  is  the  most 
restful  because  it  is  natural. 

In  the  more  elaborate  arrangements, 
and  these,  very  properly,  are  laid  out 
by    a    landscape    architect,    there    are 
usually   such   varied   conditions,   that 
one  kind  of  garden  can  be  easily  co- 
ordinated with  another.     But  in  the 
small  and  intimate  garden,  the  ground  a\ailable  is 
frequently  not  more  than  an  acre,  and  this  cannot 
always  be  made  to  express  what  the  garden  lover  has 
m  mind  or  desires. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to 
observe  strictly  the  rule  of  making  the  most  of  what 
you  have  received  from  nature  in  the  way  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  don't  move  too  fast.  ]\Ian>-  a  charm- 
ing plot  has  been  ruined,  because  the  gardener  wanted 


A  strict  adherence  tn  tlie  idea  of  utilizing  the   gifts  nf  nature 
garden  nf  Mr.  Noble  Hoggson  altogether  charming. 


l■h.lu^h    well    laid    out   and  carefull 
planted,  this  garden  needs  water. 


to  see  his  plans  worked  out  before  nature  could  ac- 
commodate herself  to  his  changes. 

Generally  speaking,  trees  are  the  best  background 
one  can  have.  Observe  how  in  the  smaller  illustra- 
tion the  trees  break  the  otherwise  too  rigid  line  of 
the  clipped  hedges.  And  on  another  page  in  the  pic- 
ture of  old   Indian  gardens  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

ancients  appreciated 
the  decorative  values 
of  trees  to  the  fullest 
e.xtent.  How  wise 
their  preservation  is, 
is  nowhere  more  clear- 
ly demonstrated  as  in 
the  gnarled  apple  tree 
in  the  upper  picture 
on  the  page.  It  gives 
a  kind  of  dramatic 
point  to  the  whole 
scene,  and  yet  it  stood 
there  many  a  year  be- 
fore the  fascinating 
pool  it  shades,  was 
e\'er  thought  of. 

Here,    indeed,    is    a 
small     garden     that 

needs    no    pen,    how- 
has  made  this  r      ■,        ^       4.    n    V 

ever  tacile,  to  tell  its 
beauties.  And  why.'' 
Because  nature's  provisions  have  been 
left  untouched  or  so  utilized  as  to 
transform  their  entire  appearance. 
Situated  in  New  England,  where  stone 
abounds,  stone  has  been  used  for  re- 
taining wall,  for  steps  leading  up  into 
the  pergola  and  around  the  pool  in 
their  rough  state,  which  not  only  adds 
to  their  effecti\eness,  but  enhances 
their  own  beauty.  The  shrubs  are  in- 
digenous to  the  soil  and  the  mild  at- 
tempt at  a  formal  outlay  wisely  ended 
with  suggested  formality,  since  with  a 
thatched  roof  in  the  background  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  strict  formal- 
it>-.  But  originality  is  here.  Instead 
of  the  too  usual  lilies,  grasses  have 
been  planted  in  the  pool  ends  and 
around  the  sih'er  globe,  which  is  so  infinitely  more 
interesting  floating  here  than  perched  on  a  column  of 
the  green  sward!  And  for  the  reader  who  cares  for 
such  things  let  me  say  that  the  hollow  glass  balls, 
used  by  the  old-time  New  England  fishermen  to  float 
their  nets,  make  marvelous  decorations  for  such  pools 
as  they  are  of  curiously  toned  reds,  blues  and  yellows 
and  float  with  about  half  their  diameter  (6  inches) 
above  water,  making  them  resemble  exquisite  bubbles. 
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Dramatising 
the  Story 

of 
the  Arts 


//  0  li'    /  //  c    Pcii/isy/vtniiii 

Mitscitiii  is  Prcsciifin^  the 

History  of  the  Arts  to  its 

Child  /  'isitors 


riie   Spanish   Comiuistadores 


H.APPY  as  well  as  instructixe  hours  are  in 
store  for  the  youthful  visitors  of  the  Penn- 
s\'l\ania  Musetim  when  the  new  depart- 
ment presenting  the  story  of  the  arts,  now  being 
brought  to  perfection,  is  opened.  I'"or  many  years 
there  has  been  a  sore  need 
in  the  museums  in  this 
country  for  such  a  devel- 
opment and  the  Philaciel- 
phia  institution  under  the 
wise  direction  of  Mr. 
Langcion  Warner  and  Mr. 
Dwight  Franklin,  who  has 
the  work  in  immediate 
charge,  has  blazed  a  trail 
that  every  like  organiza- 
tion would  do  well  to  fol- 
low at  once. 

\\  hat  normal  child  does 
not  wonder  and  question 
about  the  looks  and  .''c- 
tions  his  or  her  favorite 
character  in  history?  And 
how  many  parents  can  cor- 
rectly answer  these  ques- 
tions.^ Do  many  adults 
have  a  clear  conception  of 
how  even  the  most  famous 
characters  of  the  remote 
past  appeared.''  Ask  your- 
self, before  looking  at  ihe 
picture  shown  here,  how  a  ^^^  imeridi  .u 

Norseman  of  six  hundred 

years  ago  dressed,  lived  and  was  entertained.  With- 
out doubt  your  answer  will  show  a  hazy  condition  of 
mind,  but  the  picture  shows  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Franklin,  who  is  a  careful  and  deep  student  of 
history,  as  well  as  a  sculptor  of  note,  has  drawn  on 
the  libraries  of  the  world,  called  scientists  to  his  aid 
and  utilized  the  galleries  of  art  e\-erywhere  to  de\"elop 


this  splendid  work.  Ever}'  period  of  time  will  be 
visualized  for  the  student  beginning  with  the  cave 
man  down  to  the  present.  Where  it  has  been  possible 
to  use  noted  historic  figures  the  opportunity  has  been 
wisely  used,  as  for  example  our  own  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  figures  themselves  are 
of  a  durable  wax,  tinted, 
about  ten  inches  tall  and 
correct  in  e\ery  detail. 
They  are  arranged  in 
glass-fronted  boxes  in  con- 
secutive order  plainly  la- 
belled so  that  none  can 
misunderstand  either  the 
period  or  the  stor\". 

This  is  a  decided  step 
forward  in  educational 
work  in  the  realm  of  art 
upon  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  all 
who  are  connected  with  it 
are  to  be  congratulated. 
For  in  no  other  way  can 
the  >-oung  mind  be  trained 
so  well  or  so  quickly  as 
through  visualizing  a  sub- 
ject, and  it  follows  that 
greater  numbers  will  re- 
cei\'e  education  through 
this  means  than  by  the  old 
one  of  digging  it  out  from 
,    ,,  books.      Those    fortunate 

i^enian  >    Ilnnie. 

readers  who  hax'e  passed 
delightful  hours  in  the  many  museums  of  Europe  de- 
voted to  this  phase  of  art  education  will  hail  this  inno- 
vation with  pleasure  and  the  fer\ent  hope  that  the 
mo\ement  will  soon  be  widespread. 

This  work,  together  with  the  recent  acquisition  of 
an  Hindu  temple,  places  the  Pennsylvania  Aluseum 
in  an  en\iable  position. 


ARTS  cr  ]:)EC<  (RATION' 


riie  decorative  possibilities  of 
iile  are  beautifully  exampled  in 
[liese  illustrations  whicb  show 
tiles  in  an  office  floor  in  New 
^ork. 


\ot  only  are  the  designs  as 
attractive  as  those  of  ancient 
tiles  but  the  colorings  of  these 
American    ones    are    ver\-    rich. 


I  he   fliotos    oil    Ihi. 


The  Tile's  Title  to  Esteem 

Episodes  III  Aiiicnciiii    iilc  Di's/giis  hy  Criiiifiird  I^lcasc 


IT  really  seems  as  though  the  good  people  of  the 
\'ictorian  era,  in  their  perfervid  zeal  to  be  "mod- 
ern," in  their  excess  of  commercial  materialism, 
and  in  their  glorification  of  machine-made  efficiency, 
had  been  stricken  with  a  spiritual  blindness  and 
mad  stupidity  that  impelled  them  to  cast  out  of 
doors  nearly  e\ery  good  tradition  of  their  decorati\"e 
heritage  and  nearly  e\er\-  concrete  embodiment  of 
those  traditions.  To  our  own  age,  which  we  like  to 
believe  is  more  discriminating  and  blessed  with  cath- 
olicity of  appreciation,  has  fallen  the  task  of  bringing 
back,  one  by  one,  and  restoring  to  recognition  the 
decorati\"e  assets  that  were  o\'erwhelmed  by  the  "gen- 
teel" catach'sm  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Some  of  these  e.xiled  assets  have  come  into  their 
own  again  with  truly  royal  acclaim  and  have  easily 
kept  their  place  in  the  sun  of  popular  favor.  Others 
have  e.xperienced  more  gradual  but  equally  substan- 
tial restoration.  Tiles,  however,  thanks  to  a  generally 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  for  the 
most  part  have  so  far  had  but  a  grudging  kind  of 
back-door  recognition  which  concedes  their  utUita- 
rian  qualities  but  sticks  at  the  decorative  issue.  A 
few  discerning  people  of  our  own  generation,  it  is  true, 
have  grasped  the 
tile  possibilities 
unfolded    to    their 

view  by   a   sur\'e>'       ^^____^_^^^^^^^_^^__. 
of  former  practice       ^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^Kf  -^ 
in    various    coun- 
tries   and,   with    a 
thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan   insight, 

have  adapted  them  ^^M^  ^■n^'^SS^^V^  ?':-ii 
with  signal  suc- 
cess to  their  im- 
mediate purposes, 
but  the  majority 
of  us,  it  must  be 
confessed,  h  a  \-  e 
not  yet  arri\'ed  at 
a  full  realization  of 
the  extent  to  which 

^1        r    ^•^  ^  rile   insets   in   the   arches  of  the   Convent 

the  hCtlle  arts  ma\-  chapel,  86th   Street,   New   York. 


acceptably  contribute  to  the  interest  of  either  exte- 
rior or  interior  composition.  We  have  still  the  lesson 
to  learn  that  tiles  have  not  only  a  sterling  utilitarian 
\'alue,  but  also  an  equally  distinct  decorative  value 
susceptible  of  the  most  diverse  application. 

In  England,  as  it  happened,  the  tile  ne\er  ranked 
\ery  high  as  a  decorative  asset,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
periods  when  work  of  any  real  inspiration  was  being 
done,  and  its  chief  function  as  a  paving  material  was 
mainh'  utilitarian  without  much  concern  for  its  dec- 
orati\-e  amenit}-.  The  Delft  tiles,  used  at  sundry 
times  for  the  facing  of  fireplaces,  were  decorative  in 
intent  and  fact,  to  be  sure,  but  their  employment  in 
this  manner  was  neither  suificiently  e.xtensi\-e  nor 
conspicuous  to  be  of  much  moment  when  compared 
with  other  contemporary  fixed  decorations. 

The  Persians,  the  Chinese,  the  Aloors,  the  Span- 
iards, the  Italians  and  the  Dutch  were  far  and  away 
ahead  of  the  English — and,  we  may  add,  far  and  away 
ahead  of  most  of  us  at  the  present  day — in  their  con- 
ception of  the  many  things  that  could  appropriately 
be  done  with  tiles  in  the  way  of  useful  as  well  as  dec- 
orative achie\ements.  And  amongst  these  peoples 
the  tile  tradition  has  always  \igorously  persisted. 

To  give  credit 
where  such  credit 
as  it  is  may  be 
due,  the  reader  is 
reminded,  if  he 
does  not  remem- 
ber from  obser\'a- 
tion  within  his 
o  w  n  experience, 
that  tiles  were  em- 
ploA'ed  in  England 
and  America  with 
ob\iously  decora- 
ti\"e  intent  by  a 
number  of  archi- 
tects from  the 
"SO's"  onward  to 
the  end  of  the 
nineteenth      c  e  n- 

McGinnis  &  Walsh  of  Boston  designed  this  r,-,,  ,  . 

exquisite  chapel  where  tile  was  wisely  used.  tUr}'.         i  nC     archl- 
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tectural  setting  into  which  they  were  incorporated  as 
a  decorati\e  accessory,  however,  was  a  stilted,  faulty 
and  fantastic  interpretation  of  English  (Gothic  or  else 
the  vicious  and  grotesque  domestic  mode  peculiar  to 
the  period,  characterized  by  a  redundancy  of  carved 
and  gobbily  turned  golden  oak  or  disfigured  mahog- 
any and  the  abundant  display  of  virulently  colored 
glass   that   was    fit   for   nothing  but    the    ash    heap. 

The  impetus  for  this  episode 
of  decorative  tiling  was  doubt- 
less attributable  to  the  several 
exhibitions  of  Chinese,  Persian 
and  Moorish  tiles  in  the  Orien- 
tal sections  of  various  worKl's 
fairs,  an  influence  culminatin.,' 
with  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  As 
the  same  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, admirable  and 
stimulating  as  was  the  general 
result  in  innumerable  ways, 
was  also  responsible  for  the  in- 
spiration of  that  iniquitous 
contri\ance  known  as  the 
"Turkish  cosy  corner,"  we  can 
readily  understand  how  neither 
the  design  itself  nor  the  texture 
of  these  late  nineteenth  centur}- 
tiles  were  such  as  to  commend 
them  to  enthusiastic  perpetua- 
tion. Besides  this,  their  unfor- 
tunate association  with  such 
\'illainously    bad    company    as 

the  wood  and  glass  features  just  alluded  to  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  disastrous  to  any  prospects  of  sub- 
sequent favorable  regard.  Beyond  this  ill-starred 
phase,  the  nineteenth  century  chronicle  of  tiles  is 
\'irtually  negligible. 

With  the  bad  taste  left  in  the  mouth  of  the  public 
by  the  decorative  tile  debacle  of  the  "80's"  and  "90's," 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  for  some  years  thereafter,  the 
tile  was  bereft  of  all  decorative  pretensions  and  de- 


'I'hc  tile   insets,   in   these   fascinalin;i  mantels   are.   like   the 
others  shriwn  on  this  page,  desijined  and  made  liy   Mercer. 


graded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  sanitary  accessory  for 
bath-rooms,  up-to-date  kitchens  and  hospitals,  and 
put  on  a  purely  material  and  commercial  plane  along 
with  sundry  approved  types  of  plumbing.  Sanitation 
is  all  well  enough  and  vitally  important,  but  it  should 
not  be  made  a  fetish  of,  nor  should  a  great  and  time- 
honored  art  resource  be  needlessly  sacrificed,  through 
ignorant  prejudice  and  misconception,  by  confining 
the  tile  to  bath-rooms  and 
kitchens  in  the  menial  role  of 
a  sanitary  equipment.  To  do 
this  is  to  carry  the  utilitarian 
function  of  tiling  to  the  utmost 
extreme  and  to  cheat  ourselves 
of  a  legitimate  agency  of  dec- 
orative interest  in  the  particu- 
lars of  texture,  color  and  de- 
sign. 

In  considering  what  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  what  still 
remains  to  be  done,  to  rescue 
the  tile  from  its  Cinderella 
plight,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  inherent  merits  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  qualities  upon  which 
the  tile's  title  to  our  esteem  are 
based  and,  in  the  light  of  this 
examination,  set  the  course  of 
our  tile  employment.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  Ameri- 
can designers  and  craftsmen,  as 
the  illustrations  in  some  slight 
degree  indicate,  are  well  to  the 
fore  in  redeeming  the  tile's  reputation  and  pointing 
the  way  to  broader  possibilities  of  development. 

In  order  fully  to  grasp  the  potentialities  of  the  tile 
as  a  decorative  factor  we  must  recognize,  first,  that  its 
texture  has  an  exceedingly  important  bearing  in  in- 
terior composition.  Whether  tiles  be  unglazed  or 
glazed,  and  whether  the  glazed  surface  be  smooth  or 
diversified  by  irregularities,  the  texture  is  so  totally 
diff"erent  from  the  textures  of  any  other  materials  that 

Continued   on   ptige    308 


The  old   Persian   floral   patterns  are  not   superior 
to  this  American  one. 


.•\ii:)tlier   of    Mr.    Mercer's   chimney    designs   that 
has   tine   arc'ntectural   feeling. 


Tile   frames  a  door  in  Mr.   Mercer's  house 
stunning  eflfectivcness. 
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From  every   angle   this  drawing-room   whispers   hospitalu>    and   an   ni- 
vitation  to  stay  a  while  and  gossip  a  bit  over  a  biscuit  and  a  ciip-o-tea. 


Whether  breakfast   be   lor    iwu   or   half    a    dozen,    none   who   enters   this 
breakfast-room    can    escape    the    invigorating    spirit    of    the    new    dav. 


The  Home  of  J.  N.  Camden 

at  Versailles,  Kentucky 


THE  success  of  reconstructing  old  houses  is  in 
many  instances  questionable.  For  one  reason 
or  another  the  outcome  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  \ariety  show  in  the  wa}-  of  decoration 
and  the  actual  architec- 
tural improvements  are 
likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  complete  sacrifice  of 
beauty  and  of  that  inde- 
finable charm  that  only  age 
and  long  usage  can  give  a 
dwelling. 

However,  there  are  glow- 
ing exceptions  to  this  de- 
pressing rule  and  the  house 
of  Mr.  J.  N.  Camden  at 
\'ersai!les,  Kentucky,  is  one 
of  them.  A  glance  at  the 
picture  of  the  front  en- 
trance, shown  here,  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
old-time  charm  of  neither 
the  house  nor  the  grounds 
has  been  in  the  least  im- 
paired. The  semi-circular 
driveway,  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  old  South,  has  been 
left  untouched.  The  old 
trees  remain  in  their  origi- 
nal positions,  with  wise  ad- 
ditions and  subtractions,  of 
course,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  at  formal  plant- 
ing   except   for    a    few    low 

shrubs   immediately   around   the   building   to   relieve 
the  bareness  that  such  a  lack  always  presents. 

At  the  right  of  the  house  and  just  below  the  broad 


Thi;.   nUl 
to  make  11 


ky   home  did   not  wait 
in,  through   remodellln 


loggia  off  that  wing  of  the  building  is  a  charming 
sunken  garden,  reached  from  the  loggia  by  wide  stone 
stairs,  surrounded  by  a  low  hedge  that  completely 
screens  the  garden  itself  from  the  \-iew  of  the  passer- 
by on  the  front.  This  is 
a  point  worth  noting  by  all 
who  are  planning  gardens. 
Arrange  them  for  pri\-acy. 
I'ar  too  often  in  this  coun- 
try are  these  so  placed  as 
to  have  no  pri\'acy  what- 
ever, and  because  of  that  a 
phase  of  life,  restful  and  re- 
habilitating, is  denied  both 
the  family  and  its  guests. 
And  none  who  has  lasted 
the  quiet  jo>'s  of  a  Fi^ench 
or  an  English  screened  gar- 
den can  e\'er  be  content 
with  an  unprotected  one. 

Balancing  this  sunken 
garden  there  is  on  the  left 
of  the  house  a  rough  stone 
and  water  garden  that  is 
called  the  Duck  Pond.  But 
no  stretch  of  imagination 
can  reconcile  the  usual 
duck  pond  with  this  ex- 
quisite bit  of  construction 
that  seems  as  \\\\d  as  it 
might  ha\"e  been  a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  here  the 
stone  juts  out  from  the 
prominence  on  which  the  house  is  situated  and  is 
crested  b}-  a  wall  built  of  the  same  rock,  but  left 
rough  e\"en  to  the  point  of  an  irregular  top  which  is 


of  Hoggson   Brothc 


n  vain  for  the  master-hanu 
the  spirit  of  the  old  South. 
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not  onl\-  artistic  in  effect,  but  makes  the  house  itself 
a  part  of  the  natural  setting.  Over  the  entire  rough 
rock  surface  there  has  been  a  wise  planting  of  vines 
and  flowering  shrubs  indigenous  to  the  country  that, 
in  the  Spring,  makes  the  duck  pond  a  composition  of 
!")lazing  color. 

The  house  itself  is  of  brick  with  wiiite  stone  trim 
and  white  woodwork,  built 
on  the  generous  lines  and 
the  perfect  balance  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as 
Southern  Colonial.  And 
like  all  homes  in  the  South 
there  are  plenty  of  "gal- 
leries." As  will  be  seen, 
the  front  porch  e.xtends  en- 
tirely across  the  main  bod\ 
of  the  house,  but  the  illus- 
I  ration  does  not  show  the 
delightful  second-story  gal- 
lery which  is  so  constructed 
that  it  seems  depended 
from  the  pediment  rather 
than  built  in  as  an  after- 
thought, as  is  so  frequently 
the  feeling  sensed  in  such 
porches. 

Both  wings  have  their 
porch  spaces,  the  loggia  at 
the  right  has  above  it  a 
dainty  wrought-iron  bal- 
con\-  reached  from  within 
by  French  doors,  while  a 
porte  cochere  at  the  left 
gives  oflF  from  a  porch  of  a 
size  to  make  dwellers  in 
city  houses  rage  with  envy ! 

Above  this  is  another  generous  porch  space  entirely 
open  to  the  sk>-,  while  still  another  commodious  gal- 
lery is  built  across  the  back  of  the  ell  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  bod}-  of  the  house. 

Nor  has  the  architect  overlooked  the  decorati\"e 
possibilities  of  chimneys,  a  lack  in  .American  houses 
that  has  come  from  a  iv  o  intensi\e  followin?  of  the 


ithint;    i"    more    coiulucive    to    in 

books   live.     Kveryone  of  these 

room  left  for 


centralized  heating  idea.  In  the  great  mansions  de- 
signed by  the  master  builders  of  old-time  England 
the  chimney  formed  one  of  the  chief  decorative  fea- 
tures of  the  exterior,  so  on  this  house  the  nine  chim- 
neys, even  tho  severely  plain  as  their  type  demands, 
form  a  striking  note,  and  with  the  numerous  windows 
break  up  most  happily  the  wide  e.xpanses  of  roof. 

.As  may  be  imagined,  the 
interior  of  such  a  house  is 
e\en  more  hospitable  than 
the  outside  indicates.  Un- 
fortunately, a  lack  of  space 
permits  neither  the  use  of 
more  illustrations  nor  de- 
scriptive te.xt,  yet  a  few 
words  of  comment  on  the 
arrangements  as  they  are 
seen  here  may  be  interest- 
ing. The  drawing  room  is 
particularly  commendable, 
since  the  chief  aims  are  ac- 
complished perfectly ;  per- 
fect taste  and  perfect  com- 
fort with  an  atmosphere  of  a 
home  in  constant  use.  In 
the  decoration  all  the  rules 
have  been  followed  as  re- 
gards color,  design  and  type 
of  furnishings,  but  it  should 
be  noticed  that  here  is  bal- 
ance in  the  actual  placing  of 
furnishings  without  dupli- 
cation in  a  single  instance, 
and  a  wide  latitude  in  selec- 
tion of  the  furniture  itself 
has  been  followed.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  home  at- 
mosphere. Such  a  room 
need  not  rel\-  on  a  plethora  of  flowers  to  soften  its 
severe  "period"  lines. 

Equally  interesting  in  this  respect  though  of  neces- 
sity- more  formal  in  its  furnishings,  is  the  breakfast 
room.  Here  the  whole  end  of  the  room  is  glazed, 
from  ceiling  to  floor,  an  arrangement  that  floods  the 
chamber  with  the  mornine  sunlieht. 


spiraiion    than    a    ronni    in    wliici 
ofJer   hospitality,   and    there   is 
manv  others. 
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Liii  parlor  where  the  sun  enter 
superior  to  one  where  the  ra; 


anil   warms  and  cheers  is  surely 
of  the  sun  merely  intrude. 


1  lie   iliak   piiiitl.      \"tc  ihe  easy  transition   from   the   sliale   Icdf: 
That  odd  stone  wall,  with  its  uneven  top,  does  the  trick. 
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ARTS  if  DECORA  rioN 


The  Grace  of  Austerity  in  Decoration 


I5y  ROGER  CA^E 

".y  fine  aspect  in  fit  array, 
Neither  too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay, 
Shows  who  is  best." 


0  wrote  the  gentle  George  Herbert,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  the  lesser  Caroline  poets. 
His  lines,  b>-  the  change  of  only  one  word  in 
phrase,  and  no  change  in  spirit,  might  well  be  applied 
to  express  a  great  decorative  truth,  as  well  as 
a    truth    respecting   personal    garb    and    appearance. 

One    of    the    commonest  

faults  of  rooms  that  ought 
to  be  well  furnished — de- 
spite all  the  efforts  of  archi- 
tects, decorators,  and  writ- 
ers upon  decorative  subjects 
to  inculcate  seemly  reti- 
cence and  restraint — is  that 
they  are  too  much  furnished 
and  too  much  laden  with 
adornment,  either  mo\able 
or  li.xed,  to  the  extent  of 
confusion  and  cluttering. 

This  is  equally  true  of 
rooms  equipped  at  great  ex- 
pense and  of  rooms  upon 
whose  appointment  only  a 
moderate  sum  has  been  be- 
stowed.   Their  owners  seem 

to  have  been  obsessed  with  a  sort  of  second-rate  ideal 
of  frowsy  "cosiness"  and  the  fancy  of  making  them- 
selves warm  in  winter  time  with  much  upholstery  and 
a  multiplicity  of  gawds.  Heaven  alone  knows  what 
their  ideal  for  summer  might  be !  If  a  certain  amount 
of  furnishing  is   cheerful,  they   apparently  argue,   a 


Enougli   fo 


intereht    and   elegance;    more 
the  dignity. 


great  deal  of  furnishing  will  be  that  much  more  cheer- 
ful. Their  zeal  for  quantity  and  cumulative  comfort 
runs  awa\-  with  their  sense  of  proportion. 

The  atmosphere  of  these  overstuffed  rooms — and 
their  number  is  legion — is  mentally  stultifying,  phys- 
icalh-  unsanitary,  and  morally  suffocating.  One  can 
almost  fancy  Saint  An- 
thon>''s  scene  of  temptation 
to  ha\"e  been  an  excessively 
o\"er-furnished  room  in  ex- 
treme Rococo  style. 

The  saving  grace  that 
alone  can  redeem  such 
rooms  and  make  them 
wholesome  places  fit  to  live 
in  is  the  grace  of  austerity. 
Their  plethoric  composi- 
tion, if  such  jumbled  ag- 
gregation can  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  composition, 
is  badly  in  need  of  a  little 
judicious  blood-letting.  And 
as  the  householder,  to  whose 
fault  the  odious  state  of 
plethora  is  generally  due, 
must  be  the  leech  to  perform  the  operation,  let  us 
consider  the  methods  by  which  the  desired  redemp- 
tion may  be  wrought  and  la}'  down  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples for  guidance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  practical  utility 
affords  a  most  x'aluable  criterion  by  which  to  gauge 
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vould    have   dc>t|- 


A    modern    dining-room    in    an    apartment 
which  only  essentials  are   included. 


Each    item   the  best   of    its  kind    and    effective, 
but  rigid  exclusion  of  all  non-essentials. 


re    the    inaterials    as    well    as    the    restraint 
help   the   aspect  of   agreeable   austerity. 


nC'IOBrR,  u)t<) 


l'aj;c  2',i 


In  ti.e   (;.iitlen   u,om.   M..\\aia   JMt's  Mark   and   white  diawinjis  adn 
the  ileail  wliiie  walls. 


()b^ervc  ihe   tine  cKl   wcu;d\voik    in  (he  entrance   hall   and   the  nid 
Adams'  mantel. 


"Ne\is'' 


77/c  Au'ic  Howe  of  the  Infenititioiui/  ijanioi  Club,  at  Ardslc\-o)i-the-Hudsrjii 
T/ir  Former  Home  of  Alexiuider  Hiimi/foii's  Son 


TIW.  International  (harden  Club  has  recently 
acquired  "Nevis,"  the  splendid  house  built 
up  by  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at 
Ards!ey-on-the-Hudson  and  will  shortly  gi\e  >ip 
their  old  quarters  at  Pelham  Hay  Park,  where  the 
conditions  were  too  limited 
for  the  working  out  of  the 
realh-  large-scoped  plans  of 
this  \ery  interesting  society 
which  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as 
honorary  president  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Frederick 
Hoffman,  president — in- 
cluding in  its  membership 
an  imposing  array  of  names 
of  educators  and  scientists 
as  well  as  social  leaders. 

N  a  m  e  d  for  Hamilton'.^ 
birthplace  in  the  \\'esr  In- 
dies, the  house  is  dignified 
a  n  d  r  i  c  h  in  atmosphere, 
while  the  grounds  are  spa- 
cious enough  to  permit  the 
horticultural  experiments 
that  the  club  pursues  in  a 
scientific  manner  obtaining 
excellent  results. 

Few  people  realize  that 
this  organization  not  only  is 
getting  these  results  but  is 
producing  enough  on  its 
acres   to   distribute  to  New 

York  settlements,  in  six  months'  time,  twelve  thou- 
sand odd  quarts  of  grade-A  milk,  seventy-three  crates 
of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  eight  hundred  crates  of 
eggs,  which  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  a  club  that  is 
not  in  business ! 

What  this  meant  to  the  poor  in  New  York  is  gleaned 


riie   rich-luied   screen   and  o\ 
dining-room 


from  the  following,  the  bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  Nursery 
&  Child's  Hospital  of  Jan.,  1919: 

"It  has  been  a  difficult  time  for  us.  Mothers  with 
sick  babies — waited  in  long  lines  at  the  dispensary 
window  every  morning,  trusting  to  us  to  help  them  in 
their  difficulty.  And  the 
splendid  part  of  it  was  that 
we  were  able  to  help  them. 
Every  day  since  last  July 
the  hospital  has  been  receiv- 
ing a  wonderful  gift  of  bot- 
tles of  milk,  fresh  and  pure 
and  yellow  with  rich  cream 
from  the  International  Gar- 
den Club  at  'Nevis.'  " 

This  is  a  record  that  all 
such  clubs  may  consider  and 
do  well  to  rival.  It  is  a  con- 
structi\"e  work  along  all  lines 
and  their  efforts  are  well  co- 
ordinated. 

The  interior  of  the  "Nevis" 
is  in  keeping  with  its  exterior 
in  beauty  and  spaciousness. 
Decorated  by  Miss  Swift,  no 
item  of  comfort  or  conveni- 
ence has  been  overlooked. 
Besides  the  rooms  pictured 
here,  the  library  is  particu- 
larly interesting  in  its  fur- 
nishings and  color  scheme, 
while  the  li\'ing-room,  whose 
blue  and  mulberry  chintz 
and  blue  carpet  against  dead-white  walls,  is  an  ex- 
cellent foil  to  it  and  the  beige  and  prune-tinted 
lounge  adjoining.  The  woodwork  of  the  old  house  is 
pleasing  because  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  The  man- 
tels are  all  temporary  ones  as  the  original  ones  were 
remo\ed  with  the  heirlooms. 


er  mantel  paintlnsj   make'  the   blue 
a   cheerful    place. 
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France   has  siipplieil   vis  with   many   happy   thrills  during   the   last   few- 
years   and   now    the   antic|ue   collector   is   due    another   in   these   line   old 
pieces  of  pewter  that  liave  just  come  over.     The  oval   tray   is  ver\    old 
and  unusual. 


These   warming   pans,  brass   pots,   foot-warmers,    and   candlesticks   that 

have  been  in  constant  use   in  eastern  France  are  awaiting  new  owners 

in  .America  and  won't  wait  long  as  they  are  not  only  beautiful  but  very 

low   in  price. 


Old  Things  and  New 


OWING  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  better 
part  of  five  years  little 
damask  has  been  woven 
for  table  uses,  we  have 
come  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  runners  and 
doilies,  and  the  decorateil 
coarser  linens  and  linen 
crash  have  had  an  in- 
creased vogue.  This  run- 
ner of  linen  crash  with 
blue  filet  insertion  and 
fringed  border  is  one  of 
the  strikingly  effective 
new    things    to    he    foiuid. 


RE.ADERS  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  are  most 
cordially  invited  to  write 
to  this  department  for  in- 
formation, advice  or  sug- 
gestion relative  to  their 
problems  of  selecting  fur- 
niture or  any  decorative 
accessories.  Inquiries  need 
not  be  limited  to  pieces 
shown  each  month  on  this 
page. 

Write  w  i  t  h  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to 
the   Furniture   Editor. 


for  the  LoA  er  of  the  Beautiful 


For  a  long  time  American-made  china   has  had   an   up-hill    struggle    in 

competition  with   imported  wares,  but  the  war-time  period    forced   upon 

Americans  an  appreciation  of  its  very  genuine  worth  and  it  now  holds 

its  own  with  the  best  in  popularity. 


These    patterns    of    Lenox    china    are    charming    examples    of    American 

china.     Fhe  cream\'   texture  of   the   white    groimd    is   reminiscent  of  olci 

Irish    Belique    and    as    lovely,    while   the    decorations    in    Chinese    blue, 

green   and  orange   are   all   one   could   desire. 


OCroBKR,  ivi., 
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Coiirleiy  of  KcnlCoslikyan  &  Co. 

The  licUl  iif  ilie  Kaliisian  iir^  may  he  a  rich  hut  noi  hrillianl  red,  or  it   may   he  of   green,   hhie   or  yellow,  showing  not   a   little  white.     An 

effort  to  render  geometrical  ornament  in  a  floral  manner  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  memher  of  the  Caucasian  family  of  rugs.     Small, 

conventional   flowers  arc  scattered  broadcast  over  the  well-covered   field,  and  the  swastika,  tarantula,  link,  star,  hird  and  animal  motifs  are 

frc<|uentlv  to  he  seen.      The  border  of   this   rug — which    is  usually  ohloni; — inav   have  three,   four  or   five  stripes. 

Fine  Oriental  Rugs  and  Their  Designs 


IF  voii  wcio  to  a^k  Joseph  L  rlian  to  ad- 
vise you  as  to  the  Oriental  ruirs  you 
should  buy  for  your  floors,  the  chances 

are  that  he  would  ask  what  miiiht  seem 
to  you  hijrhly  irrcle\ant  (luestions.  He 
would  want  to  know,  for  example,  some- 
thing: about  your  tastes,  your  training,  your 
ideals  and  your  manners.  Given  these 
spiritual  "dimensions,"  the  celebrated  de- 
signer of  stage  settings  claims  that  he  can 
la\-  out  an  ideal  hovise — including  rug.s — for 
a  man  in   two  hours. 

Ha\ing  determined  the  t.\pe  of  rugs  re- 
quired to  fit  one's  personality,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  to  find  the  rugs.  This  is  not  so  sim- 
ple a  nintter  as  it  was  five  years  ago.     Many 


As  in  many  of  the  Caucasian  and  Persian 
rugs,  inagenta  is  used  lavishly  in  the  Karabagh, 
in  combination  with  yellows,  blues,  as  well  as 
white.  The  field  may  be  plain  or  it  may  be 
overrun  with  tree,  floral  or  geometrical  pat- 
terns, floral  predominating.  Strikingly  ac- 
cented with  black  and  tan  spots,  the  Karabagh 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  leopard's 
skin  which  it  was  undoubtedly  meant  to 
represent. 


of  the  tribes  of  Oriental  rug-makers  have 
been  decimated  by  famine,  disease,  and  the 
inroads  of  inarauders,  and  the  remaining 
tribes  find  it  alinost  impossible  to  procure 
the  colors  and  other  materials  needed  for 
their  craft.  It  is  estinated  that  these  losses 
have  curtailed  the  output  of  some  of  the 
finer  types  of  Oriental  rugs  thirtv-threc  and 


i:^-S^ 
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I  oiirlcsy    of   A.    A.    ranlnic   &    Co. 

The  Khiva  Bokhara  rug  mav  be  easilv 
identified  by  the  octagon  design  which  figures 
prominently,  quartered  with  alternating  colors. 
Turkish  red  frequently  covers  the  field,  while 
blue,  orange,  brown,  green  and  white  appear 
in  the  designs.  Animal  designs  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  and  the  prayer  design  is 
almost  never  seen.  The  border  has  generally 
three  stripes,  but  it  ma\-  have  t\^'0  or  four. 


a  third  per  cent.  Prominent  authorities  on 
Oriental  rugs  predict  that,  (Oriental  rugs  of 
the  more  precious  sort  will,  in  the  not  dis- 


tant future,  be  f railed  and  hung  on  our 
walls  like  pictures,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
Elast,  or  preserved  in  museums — certainly 
not  used  as  floor  coverings. 


V'pWMXfflf 
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Popularlv  known  as  the  "pear"  design  but 
subject  to  a  dozen  other  equally  appropriate 
interpretations,  the  leading  motif  of  this  rug 
often  suggests  a  fir  cone — the  emblem  of  im- 
mortalitv.  The  field — of  rich  red,  blue,  re- 
lieved with  white,  may  be  plain  or  it  may 
have  a  jewel-like  medallion  in  the  centre  cor- 
responding to  the  figures  in  the  four  corners. 
.\nimals  and  birds  are  not  unusual  motifs. 
The  border  has  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
seven  and  often  as  many  as  sixteen  stripes  and 
it  frequently  shows  the  Herati  pattern  as  does 
the    Ispahan. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
some  of  the  t\T)es  of  Oriental  rugs  most 
popular  in  this  country  with  their  individual 
features  pointed  clearly  enough  for  any  one 
to  identify  them. 
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ARTS  CT   OECORAriON 


What  the  Museums  Are  Doing 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  GOOD  TASTE  IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 

T  TNDP.R  the  auspices  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Insti- 
^^  tute,  of  the  Art  Association  of  IndianapoHs, 
Indiana,  there  was  recent!}-  held  in  that  city  an  Ex- 
hibition of  Good  Taste.  "The  experiment,"  writes 
W'ilham  Coughlen,  Director  of  the  School,  "was  well 
worth  while  and  one  of  that  I  hope  may  be  repeated 
again  at  a  not  too  distant  date  when  we  will  ha\"e 
time  to  go  into  the  matter  of  arrangement  and  color 
scheme  more  fully  and  when  perhaps  the  furniture 
houses  will  not  be  so  limited  in  their  variet}'  of  as- 
sortment, and  so  out  of  stock,  as  they  have  been  for 
the  past  few  months."' 

FILMS   FROiM    ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  TO   BE 

PRESERVED  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  NAT- 

TURAL  HISTORY,  NEW  YORK 

VV/HAT  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  "film 
*  '  museum"  in  America  is  the  film  library  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City  which 
will  be  the  repository  of  the  negatives  to  be  brought 
back  by  the  company  of  "big  picture"  hunters  which 
the  educational  department  of  the  Famous-Lasky- 
Players  Corporation  sent  to  the  Canadian  Rockies  in 
September. 

MARBLE  Bl'ST  OF  HERODOTUS  BROIKMT 
TO  LIGHT 

IN  saying  that  a  marble  bust  of  Herodotus  has  been 
"brought  to  light"  one  must  explain  that  the  figure 
is  used  literally  as  well  as  figurati\'ely.  For  o\er  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  portrait  had  been  occupying 
an  inconspicuous  place  in  one  of  the  storerooms  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  until  Dr.  Robinson 
recently  identified  it  as  positively  Herodotus"  bust. 
The  father  of  history  may  have  had  a  dozen  marble 
likeness  but,  so  far,  only  six  have  been  discovered — 
this  latest  one  completing  the  half  dozen.  The  bust 
was  originally  found  at  Benha,  in  lower  Egypt,  later 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Emil  Brigsch  Bey,  from 
whom  it  was  acquired  and  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  The  identification  was  the  result 
of  a  careful  comparison  of  the  latest  discovered  bust 
with  those  already  known  and  was  facilitated  by  the 
finding  of  Herodotus'  name  inscribed  thereon.  As  a 
work  of  art,  this  sixth-known  portrait  is  not  \ery 
highly  regarded  but  it  is  ne\'ertheless  one  of  the  best 
of  those  so  far  discovered. 

BALZAC'S  PARIS  HOUSE  BECOMES 
A  MUSEUM 

""PHE  very  persistent  American  collector  who  tried 
to  bu}''  Balzac's  house  on  the  Rue  Raynouard 
met  just  as  positive  opposition  from  the  owner,  MUe. 
Barbier,  who  politely  but  firmly  informed  him  that 
the  house,  being  an  historic  monument,  was  not  on 
the  market.     It  was  through  the  efforts  of  M.  Carlos 


Larronde,  that  the  house  was  kept  in  French  hands, 
first  rented  from  its  loving  owner,  and  finally  trans- 
formed into  a  Balzac  Museum. 

"Aluch  ingenuity,"  says  L'Eitrope  Nouvelle,  "was 
expended  in  restoring  to  the  house  the  appearance  it 
wore  when  the  author  of  'Cousine  Bette'  took  up  his 
residence  in  it  for  what  were  to  prove  rather  unhappy 
}ears,  if  we  may  believe  the  legend  of  the  secret  stair- 
way  b}'  which  he  was  wont  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  creditors.  It  is  still  there,  that  little  stairway  that 
did  such  3'eoman  service  for  the  great  man.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  recreate  the  Balzacian  at- 
mosphere, and  when  time  has  mellowed  the  \ividness 
of  the  fresh  paint  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  desired  end  \\'ill  ha\'e  been  attained." 

WAR  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LAND  OF  BRUCE 
AND  WALLACE 

pr  DINBURGH  Castle,  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  Scot- 
land's participation  in  the  war.  A  new  building, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Scottish  soldiers,  will  be 
erected  within  the  Castle  grounds,  on  site  of  the  an- 
cient church  built  b\'  King  David  I.  A  war  museum 
containing  relics  and  trophies  will  be  part  of  the 
memorial. 

PARTHENON  FRIEZE  FOR  BRITISH 
MUSEUM 

""THE  fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  which, 
by  some  caprice  of  fate,  found  its  way  from 
Athens  to  Essex,  England,  where  it  was  discovered, 
neglected  and  unnoticed,  in  a  garden,  has  peen  pre- 
sented by  its  owner,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dumville  Botterell  of 
Colne  Park,  to  the  British  Museum.  That  such  a 
treasure  should  have  had  such  a  curious  fate  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  succeeding  generations  of 
ardent  collectors  are  not  always  as  regardful  of  the 
value  of  such  gems  as  their  forefathers.  The  piece 
in  question  was  undoubtedly  throA\'n  out  of  window 
by  some  callous  or  indifferent  descendant  of  a  rever- 
ent archaeologist. 

THE  TOK^'O  FINE  ARTS  CLl'B 

IN  Japan,  says  Stewart  Culin  in  Asia,  the  second- 
hand booksellers  have  a  societ}'  and  a  clubhouse 
where  the\'  have  a  weekly  auction  for  members.  Semi- 
annually, or  annually,  they  hold  a  sale,  open  to  the 
public,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  large  house  belonging 
to  the  Tokyo  Fine  Arts  Club  in  Hongo,  near  Ryogo- 
kubashi.  The  entire  second  floor  is  thrown  into  one 
large  room  by  remo\"ing  the  interior  screens  and  the 
books  are  spread  out  on  the  mats,  each  dealer's  lot 
apart,  each  set  of  \'olumes  plainly  labeled  with  its  title 
and  price.  There  is  a  bewildering  \ariety:  Chinese 
books,  often  old  and  rare  editions  that  can  not  be 
found  in  China ;  European  and  American  books  of 
many  sorts,  maps,  prints,  rolled  books,  and,  not  least 
interesting,  albums  of  brocades  and  dyers'  pattern 
books. 
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Michael  Friedsam,  Art  Patron 


AIR.WlvLlX  has  come  to  America!  Fitting, 
indeed,  that  the  Duplessis  portrait  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  statesman,  scientist,  author,  should 
find  its  wa>-  from  the  land  with  which  he  was  so  inti- 
mately identified  to  the  land  of  his  nativity.  Fitting 
again  that  the  portrait  should  have  been  painted  by 
one  of  France's  greatest  portrait  painters,  famous 
alike  for  his  Cluck,  for  his  Marmontel,  for  his  Abbe 
Bossuet  and  for  his  AI.  and  Mme.  Necker.  Fitting 
abo\'e  all  that,  painted  during  the  war  which  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
during  a  period  when  Franklin  was  rendering  incal- 
culable sendee  to  his 
country  by  securing  and 
maintaining  the  good  will 
of  France,  the  Duplessis 
portrait  should  come  to 
America  practically  at 
the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war  in  which  Amer- 
ica has  repaid,  in  part, 
her  unforgettable  debt  to 
France — and  to  Lafa- 
yette. 

Duplessis  —  who  li\ed 
from  1725  to  1802,  and 
who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Academy  in  1774 — 
painted  the  portrait  while 
Franklin  was  Ambassa- 
dor to  France — in  1778. 
When  Franklin  conclud- 
ed his  ambassadorship  at 
Paris,  he  presented  it  to 
the  Freres  Perier,  in 
whose  family  it  remained 
until  it  was  acquired  b>- 
Colonel  Friedsam. 

In  adding  the  Duples- 
sis Franklin  to  his  col- 
lection of  old  and  mod- 
ern paintings,  Colonel 
Friedsam  has  yWen  addi- 
tional evidence,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  his  un- 
varying and  unerring 
taste  and  discrimination. 

His  home  in  New  York  Cit\'  houses  what  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in  America — 
one  conspicuous  alike  for  its  examples  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  art,  for  its  Italian  primitives  and  for  its  well- 
chosen  moderns  of  French,  English  and  American 
origin. 

But  Colonel  Friedsam  does  not  stop  at  collecting 
pictures.  As  a  connoisseur  of  Chinese  porcelains  he 
must  be  mentioned  with  Morgan,  Altman,  Oastler 
and  Perry.  Some  of  his  bronzes,  by  the  way,  are  from 
the  Morgan  collection  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  number  of  the  earlv  Limoges  enamels.     The  wood 


Besides  being  a  patron  of  Art,  president  of  B.   Altman   &   Company,   and 

many  other  activities,   Mr.   Friedsam  was  during  the  war  Quartermaster- 

CSeneral   of  the   New   York   State   Food   .Administration. 


carvings  are  deserving  of  a  study  by  themselves ;  no 
casual  and  indifferent  gatherer  of  objects  d'art  accu- 
mulated these  lovely  examples  of  wood  sculpture,  in- 
cluding several  excellent  polychrome  pieces.  Stone 
sculptures,  too,  are  here,  some  of  them  six  centuries 
old,  one  in  particular — a  French  piece — dating  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  This  latter  represents  the 
Mrgin  teaching  St.  Anne  to  read.  Notable  among  the 
modern  sculptures  is  "The  Kiss,"  by  Edoardo  Cam- 
milli,  and  "The  War  Mother,"  by  the  same  artist. 
Karl  Illova's  "Lions,"  which  was  one  of  the  best 
things  shown  at  a  recent  Independent  exhibition,  finds 
a  place  in  Colonel  Fried- 
sam's  collection.  Ever\'- 
where  there  are  evidences 
of  true  catholicity  in 
taste,  a  tolerance  that 
differentiate  the  galleries 
of  the  noblemen  among 
collectors  from  the  com- 
moners. 

Mr.  Friedsam's  newly 
acquired  Duplessis  will 
be  in  the  company  of  its 
peers.  It  will  have  for 
neighbors  works  by  Jean 
and  Francois  Clouet, 
Corneille  de  Lyon,  Bar- 
thel  Bruyn,  the  elder,  Lu- 
cas Cranach,  the  elder, 
Ludger  Tom  Ring,  by 
Frans  Hals.  Memling, 
Gerard  David,  Henri  Met 
de  Bles,  Bernard  van 
Orley,  Adrian  Isenbrant, 
Lorenzo  di  Viterbo,  Gen- 
tile Fabriano,  Sebastiano 
Mainardi,  Antonello  da 
Messina,  Fra  Filippo  Lip- 
pi,  Marco  Palmezzano 
and  Ghirlandajo,  by  Hob- 
bema,  Steen,  Wynants, 
Brouwer,  Maes,  Van  Os- 
tade,  Ruisdael,  Van  Go- 
yen,  Ter  Borch,  Law- 
rence, Romney,  R  e  m- 
brandt  and  Corot. 
One  is  reminded,  in  looking  at  Colonel  Friedsam's 
collection  of  what  Guy  Pene  DuBois  said  about  it: 
"It  is  an  indi\-idual  collection.  Though  not  the 
largest  in  America,  it  is  of  the  richest.  It  is  of  the 
richest  in  the  matter  of  quality  as  against  quantity 
and  of  quality  in  the  painter  sense,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  bloom  in  the  color  or  tone  of 
a  canvas.  Good  collectors,"  Mr.  DuBois  goes  on  to 
say,  "are  not  experts.  They  have  hearts,"  and  one 
feels,  while  looking  at  Colonel  Friedsam's  latest  ac- 
quisition— the  Duplessis  Franklin — that  the  selection 
was  prompted  by  genuine  affection. 
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ARTS  af  DECORATION 


The   Reeses    are    responsible    fnr   this    drawing   that    not    only    slio\' 
atmosphere  of  gentility   and   ricliness 


that    hosiery    is    the    commodity    advertised    but    has 
s  well   as  beaut\*  of  desien. 


The  De\'elopment  of  Ad^  ertising  Art 


A  Moiitlilx  Crifiqiic  of  Ai-fist'ic  .hh'C)-tishi<^ 


THERE  is  (uie  phase  of  advertising  art 
that  has  received  too  little  recog- 
nition by  the  general  public,  a  phase 
luinioroiisly  treated  b\  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous Saturday  Evening  Post.  \lr.  Wilson 
brought  out,  under  the  cloak  of  comedy,  the 
essential  truth  that  our  American  advertise- 
ments are  depicting  contemporary  American 
life   and   ideals  even   more   accurately   than 
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',://  exhibit   r.: 

■'•j!''ing  a  It  J  Summer  Models 
in  New  York                ! 

Even  in  this  half-tone  print  the  reader  senses 
the  springtime.  Spring  means  new  life,  new- 
things  and  new  clothing.  The  drawing  in- 
dicates French  clothing  which  is  the  point  to 
be  made. 


inatead  of  Linen- 

INDIAN  HEAD  CLOTH 


A     desiie     to     revive     interest     in     a     material 

popidar  with   onr   grandmothers   is   responsible 

for  this  excellent   advertisement   hv   \\'oodbiir\- 

that  tells   its  story   at  a   glance. 

the  "editorial"  pages  of  the  periodicals  and 
newspapers  in  which  they  are  published. 
One  may  imagine  the  historians  of  the 
future  reconstructing  the  society  of  our  time 
mainly  by  a  close  study  and  analysis  of  our 
"ads."  Of  course,  if  they  are  like  oiu"  own 
historians,  these  savants  of  2500  or  3C)CX3 


A.  D.  will  make  mistakes;  perhaps  some  of 
the  "ads,"  as  Mr.  Wilson  suggested,  may 
lead  them  astray  from  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  truth.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  an\  other  art  to-day,  no  matter  how 
ambitious  and  disinterested,  that  gives  us 
quite  such  vivid  and  dramatic  expression,  if 
not  to  the  actuality  of  our  lives,  at  least 
to  our  most  deep-seated  longings? 


It   is 
It    is 


a  relief  to  see  this  car  without  a  driver, 
more  frankh-  an  advertisement  anti  a 
most  artistic  one  relying  on  beauty  and  sim- 
plicily   of   arrangement   to   put  over   the   story. 
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I>ct  the  specialists,  the  psychologists  and 
the  professors  point  out  the  mistakes,  the 
errors,  the  fault\-  inferences  of  sonic  of  our 
popular  advertisements.  But  in  so  doin^, 
let  tluMi  not  neizlect  the  larger  truth — the 
power  and  Rcnius  of  the  creative  effort  that 
(joes  into  the  makini:  of  this  composite  pic- 
ture of  contemporary  America.  Our  "ads" 
are  instinct  with  romance.  They  arc  vivid. 
They  arc  dramatic.  They  are  full  of  color 
;ind   action.     Small   wonder  then   that  they 


the  definite  power  of  stimulating  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator  or  reader.  Hut 
u  liereas  literature  or  painting  may  be  con- 
tent with  this  initial  stimulation  and  arous- 
inC  of  the  iniagination,  advertising  success- 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  this  picture 

advertises   gloves    for   children    and    the    artist 

has  made  a  pleasing  drawing  as  well. 

h.i\  e  encroached  upon  the  pages  devoted  to 
editorial  matter,  that  the  diluted  fiction  that 
rivals  them  in  the  popular  periodical  lacks 
the  certain  appeal  of  the  skilfully  created 
and  stimulating  advertisement.  One  may 
e\en  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  the  so-  » - 
called  "legitimate" 
artist  or  writer  has 
more  to  learn  from 
the  advertising  a.t- 
ist,  whether  in  word 
or  line,  than  the 
latter  has  fro.-n  him. 
'l"he  problem  of 
the  advertising  artist 
is  always  concrete. 
The  "ad"  has  a  def- 
inite and  tangible 
function  to  perform. 
Its  effect  can  be 
measured.  And  yet, 
no  less  than  in  the 
field  of  the  fine  arts 
or  of  literature, 
modern  advertising 
demands  of  the  artist 
the  keenest  powers 
of  imagination,  in- 
sight and  e  x  pr  e  s  - 
sion.  Always  his 
creation  must  possess 


riiis  advertisement  of  a  French  perfume  is 
drawn  by  a  foreign  artist  in  a  manner  not 
much  used  in  this  country,  yet  it  has  neither 
the  art  nor  the  advertising  values  of  the 
American   drawings   appearing   here. 

fully  takes  the  further  steps  and  directs  the 
awakened  desire  toward  a  definite  and  par- 
ticular object. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
can  understand  why  the  advertising  man 
tells  you  that  his  "art"  may  yet  produce  its 
own  immortal  masterpieces,  or  that  were 
they  alive  to-day,  Shakespeare  or  Dante 
would  be  producing  "copy"  for  the  modern 
advertiser.  This  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  successful  advertising  demands 
of  its  creators  the  highest  iiiiaginative  and 
creative  powers. 

America  has,  of  course,  as  almost  any  of 
our  periodicals  prove,   taken   the  lead   and 


Good  compos 


-,  nf  Samuel  Nelson  Abbott's,  and   full   of  class  atmosphere 
the  mark  on  the  score  of  detail  drawing  on  the  clothing. 


Delightful  in  feeling  and  strong  in  advertising 

value   is  this  drawing  done  by   M.   Foster,   an 

artist  on  the  staff  of  R.   H.   Vlacy's  store,  that 

prepares  monthly  material  of  this  type. 


set  the  pace  in  the  matter  of  magazine  ad- 
vertising. The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard 
to  find.  Our  artists  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  free  of  "hifalutin"  prejudice  and 
unhindered  by  tradition.  They  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  apply  their  powers  and 
L;enius  to  a  virgin  field  that  was  obviously 
in  need  of  them.  Opportunities  were  pre- 
sented thein  that  offered,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wider  scope  of  expression  than  the  conven- 
tions of  tl-.c  illustrated  .nagazincs  pcrmittcil. 
The  results  have  fully  vindicated  their 
hopes.  The  American  public  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  fascination  of  the  advertise- 
ments, but  few  except  the  specialists  in  this 
field  have  recognized  the  highly  personal 
and  individual  art  that  has  gone  in  the 
making  of  them. 

Now,  however,  the  leaders  in  the  field  af- 
fix their  signatures  to  their  drawings,  an  in- 
dication, perhaps,  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  complete  piussing  of  the  anonymous 
advertisement.  This  may  not  seem,  on  the 
surface,  of  any  great  significance.  But  it  is 
a  distinct  step  in  the  general  recognition  of 
advertizing  art  as  legitimate  art.  It  signifies 
as  well  the  increase  of  the  personal,  the  in- 
dividual, the  lyric  note;  and  the  decrease  of 
the  mechanical,  the  stereotyped  and  machine- 
made,  in  idea  and 
technique. 

In  this  respect, 
Amc'ican  advertis- 
ing may  be  said  to 
lave  developed  its 
own  art.  It  has  not 
to  an\  great  extent 
roughly  invaded  the 
field  of  the  fine  arts 
and  like  a  marauder 
stolen  the  most  con- 
spicuous talents  of 
tl'.ese  high  realms. 
Instead,  by  its  own 
consistent  and 
healthy  d  e  v  e  1  o  p- 
raent,  by  what  one 
may  term  the  intel- 
ligent cultivation  of 
its  own  garden,  it 
has  attained  a  dig- 
nity entirely  of  its 
own,  and  thus  won 
over  many  Ameri- 
can artists  who  have 
achieved   distinction. 


lithout   overshooting 
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Renoir  at  Se\  enty-Se\  en 

A/1  iipprcciatiQ}!  of  the  icork  luui  the  infiiiciicc  of  this 
great  Frciichiiiaii 


AT  seventy-seven,  a  painter  with  arms  or  fingers 
stiff  with  the  infirmities  of  rheumatism,  Renoir 
remains,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Clive  Bell, 

the  greatest  painter  alive.    This  challenging  statement 

is  occasioned,  in  the  London  Athenaeum,  by  the  pub- 
lication by  Cres  in  Paris  of  the  new  Renoir  note-book, 

with   an   introduction   by  Albert  Andre.     Mr.    Bell 

knows  that  this  claim  will  bring  contradictions  both 

from   the  champions   of 

the  new  art  and  from  the 

conservatives.        There- 
fore he  takes  special  care 

to  defend  his  opinion  of 

the  doyen  of  French  art. 

K\en   since   1910,   he 

points  out,  conservative 

critics   have  admitteci 

that   the   art   of   Renoir 

was    still    developing. 

"What  is  certain  is  that. 

since   1900   .   .   .   tho   so 

crippled  by  rheumatism 

that  it  is  with  amazing 

difficulty   he   handled    a 

brush,  he  has  produced 

works  that  surpass  even 

the  masterpieces  of   his 

middle-age." 

Clive  Bell  thinks  that 

Renoir  neither  desires  nor  deser\es  to 

be  called  an  impressionist,  that  he  re- 
marked that  the  place  to  study  Art 

was  not  from  Nature  but  in  the  mu- 
seums. This  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  general  drift  of  Renoir's  con- 
versation recorded  by  Ambroise  \'ol- 
lard  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Renais- 
sance des  Arts.  A4r.  Bell  however 
defends  it :  "Renoir  thus  affirmed  what 
every  artist  knows,  that  art  is  the  crea- 
tion and  not  the  imitation  of  form.  In 
his  eyes  the  most  valuable  part  of  an 
artist's  education  is  the  intelligent 
study  of  what  other  artists  have  done. 
For  his  own  part  he  studied  Courbet 
and  then  Delacroix,  and  assuredly, 
from  these  picked  up  useful  hints  for 
converting  sensibility  into  significant 
form.  Sensibility  he  never  lacked.  Re- 
noir's painting-gift  ma}',  without  un- 
pardonable silliness,  be  compared  with  the  singing-gift 
of  Mozart.  His  conspicuous  characteristics  are  love- 
liness and  ease.  No  painter,  I  suppose,  gives  more 
delight  or  gives  it  more  frankly.  That  is  why  his 
name  provokes  an  odd,  personal  enthusiasm  in  thou- 
sands of  art  lovers  everywhere." 


ng  in  his  garden.     R 


Portrait   of   Mile. 


Frenchmen,  who  ha\'e  sometimes  a  terribly  intimate 
way  of  explaining  themselves,  have  been  known  to 
assert  that  they  feel  for  Renoir  the  sort  of  grateful 
affection  that  every  sensiti\'e  man  feels  for  a  woman 
who  has  given  him  joy." 

Renoir,  he  goes  on,  is  the  artistic  descendant  of 
Fragonard,  Boucher,  Watteau.  He  surpasses  them, 
asserts  the  English  critic;  he  is  the  equal  of  Rubens. 

His  canvases  of  the  "sev- 
enties," when  he  first 
came  into  his  own,  pos- 
sess an  extraordinary" 
charm  for  the  literary 
connoisseur.  Here  are 
the  characters  of  Zola, 
Maupassant,  the  Gon- 
courts  as  one  loves  to 
imagine  them.  This  pur- 
est of  painters  becomes 
historical  by  accident. 
'He  expresses  the  unal- 
]o\'ed  sensibility  of  an 
artist  in  terms  of  deli- 
cious contemporary  life 
and  gives  us.  adventi- 
tiously, romance." 

In  the  "eighties"  Re- 
noir went  to  Italy,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
there  is  e\en  then  in  his  work  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  Italian  influence. 
The  emphatic  statement  and  counter- 
statement  of  the  great  primitives  does 
not  influence  this  niost  French  of 
Frenchmen.  He  prefers  to  insinuate. 
He  is  always  discreet  and  tactful, 
fonder  of  a  transition  than  an  opposi- 
tion, never  passionate.  But  he  was  to 
be  influenced  by  Ingres,  which  was  not 
a  happy  influence.  By  1885,  with  the 
first  of  his  famous  "Bathers,"  Renoir, 
according  to  Clive  Bell,  put  himself 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  contem- 
poraries— with  the  exception  of  Ce- 
zanne. "If  this  picture  were  hung  in 
a  public  gallery  and  the  numerous 
drawings  made  for  it  ranged  alongside, 
how  finely  discredited  v/ould  be  those 
knowing  ones  who,  in  their  desire  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  form 
and  that  of  which  form  is  composed,  call  Renoir  a 
great  colorist  and  then  pause  impressively.  That 
Renoir  is  a  great  draughtsman  may  be  inferred  from 
almost  everything  he  has  ever  done — that  makes  pat- 
ent his  mastery  and  entitles  him  obviously  to  a  place 
between  Ingres  and  Daumier." 
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Art  in  the  Theatre 


Bl'.IOKl'',  the  theatrical  season  has  gotten  under 
way,  for  the  season  in  playing,  like  a  ball,  does 
not  "open"  until  the  honored  ones  appear,  it 
might  be  well  to  call  the  playgoers'  attention  to  the 
same  very  remarks  on  the  existing  stage  conditions 
published  recently  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by 
that  very  sane  artist,  Yvette  Guilbert. 

Her  remarks  are  easy  enough  to  understand  and 
tho  she  does  not  say  so  in  words  it  is  simple  to  infer 
that  if  great  actors  are  to  be  developed  it  is  up  to  the 
playgoer  to  develop  them  b\-  giving  support  and  strong 
support  to  good  acting  wherever  it  is  found  and  to 
nothing  but  good  acting,  Madame  Guilbert  says  in 
part:  "It  will  ne\er  be  the  managers,  the  'promoters' 
of  spectacle,  who  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  arts 
of  the  theatre,  but  only  the  artists  themselves.  The 
great  actors  of  the  past 
were  alone  responsible  for 
the  great  moments  of  dra- 
matic art.  They  might  not 
always  have  been  great  in- 
terpreters themsehes,  but 
they  had  in  compensation 
the  high  qualities  of  intel- 
ligence, of  taste,  of  culture, 
and  were  b>'  that  fact  the 
benefactors  of  their  time. 

"Henry  Irving  was  not  a 
great  actor,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  education  and  a 
great  artist.  Beerbohm 
Tree  had  a  magnificent 
mind,  a  refined  and  distin- 
guished taste,  a  ripe  educa- 
tion. He  was  an  inferior 
actor,  but  an  honor  to  the 
English  stage.  He  was  an 
artist.  Both  men  gave  only 
secondary  consideration  to 
'commerce.'  Their  first  con- 
cern was  to  create  worthily ; 
they  respected  their  art, 
themselves  and  their  con- 
temporaries; and  their  in- 
fluence was  beneficent. 

"Develop  your  great  actors  and  you  will  have  great 
producers ;  for  the  managers  will  be  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize the  sway  of  their  players.  It  is  only  the  out- 
standing artistic  personality  that  counts  in  carrying 
the  dramatic  art  to  the  heights.  Our  task  is  to  bring 
into  being  the  great  actor  and  through  him  to  attempt 
the  reconquest,  for  the  art  of  the  theatre,  of  the  lost 
treasures  of  the  past. 

"In  France,  in  England,  in  America,  the  theatre  is 
dying  of  the  same  disease — the  lack  of  actors  of  genius, 
capable  of  leading  great  movements  and  inspiring  the 
crowd.  We  have  painters,  poets,  musicians,  who  be- 
come chefs  d'ecole.  and  carry  others  in  their  train,  but 
there  are  no  such  leaders  of  the  stage. 


"Here  in  America,  as  in  every  other  countr>',  there 
are  Irvings,  Lemaitres,  Booths,  Rachels,  Duses,  Bern- 
hardts,  Ellen  Terrys,  but  no  one  will  assist  them  in 
developing,  in  e.xpanding,  in  bringing  honor  to  their 
native  land.  Aspirants  for  the  stage,  as  they  now  pass 
to  it,  need  have  neither  culture  nor  education,  nor  pass 
through  a  long  period  of  preparatory  study.  They  are 
called  upon  for  a  single  quality  of  trick;  before  all 
things  else  they  must  supply  the  physical  realizaUon 
of  the  characters  they  interpret,  without  recourse  to 
the  technique  of  character-creation;  and  this  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  the  ver>'  science  and  art  of  the 
drama.  Since  the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  psychol- 
ogy and  thought  of  a  character  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  majority  of  these  actors  there  emerges  in  con- 
sequence a  pitiful  dramaric  literature,  distorted  to 
the  uses  of  inferior  talent." 


N' 
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Mimi  .^guglia 


MI  MI   AGUGLIA 

OW  that  the  armistice 
has  been  signed  in  the 
Broadway  sector,  let  us 
hope  that  the  American 
theater  may  at  last  receive 
as  its  honored  guest  the 
inimitable  Mimi!  Signora 
Aguglia  has  of  course  no 
small  following  of  faithful 
American  "fans,"  who  have 
been  quite  willing  to  follow 
her  from  the  Bowery  to 
the  tawdr\^  temples  of  the 
tragic  muse  on  One  Hun- 
d  r  e  d  and  Twenty-fifth 
street,  thence  to  the  hectic 
haunts  of  Houston  street 
and  Second  avenue — any- 
where, in  fact,  where  this 
superb  artist  presents  the 
great  plays  of  her  almost 
endless  repertoire.  No  one 
in  this  country  has  sur- 
passed her  as  Giannetto 
in  "La  Cena  delle  beflfe." 
No  one  who  has  seen  her  as 
the  lovesick  Alalia  can  recall  another  moment  in  the 
theater  as  that  in  the  second  act  of  this  play  that  has 
seemed  so  painfully  and  shockingly  real.  In  some  of 
her  death  scenes — as  for  instance,  in  La  Peccatrice — 
Mimi  Aguglia  reveals  herself  as  a  great  genius  of  the 
plastic  art,  a  mistress  of  pantomime  and  plasticity 
comparable  in  our  own  generation  only  to  Isadora 
Duncan,  but  in  no  way  like  the  dancer.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  an  American  play  is  being  written  espe- 
cially for  her.  Let  us  hope  that  the  pla)-wright  is  fully 
conscious  and  appreciative  of  the  honor  thus  extended 
him,  fully  aware  of  the  Aguglia's  tremendous  powers, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  her  impossible  task  to  vitalize 
any  unworthy  and  perfunctory  eflFort  of  the  playwright. 
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Urbanity  of  "The  Follies" 


N()  one  wlio  saw  tl^nsc  first  scttintr-; 
Joseph  Urban  made  for  Mr.  Zieij- 
feld's  "Follies,"  a  few  \ears  ago,  can 
forget  the  impression  they  made.  It  was 
as  though  one  were  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  age  in  the  art  of  musical  comed\-. 
Here,  truly,  was  an  art  that  opened  up 
new  possibilities.  Mr.  Urban's  beautiful 
colors  and  lights,  that  first  season,  eclipsed 
all  the  other  factors  of  the  Follies.  He 
was  imitated,  of  course;  other  producers, 
sensing  without  understanding  that  here 
was  something  new,  immediately  set  their 
copyists  to  work,  and  poor,  defenseless  play- 
goers were  treated  to  a  series  of  sub-Urban 
musical  comedies,  most  of  which  never  even 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Urban's  secret. 

Since  those  earl\'  days  frivolous  enter- 
tainments have  made  considerable  strides, 
due  mainly  to  this  influence,  in  the  matter 
of  good  taste  in  both  costume  and  scenery. 

In  this  one  sense 
at  least  Joseph  Ur- 
ban's contributions  to 
re\ue  and  musical 
comedy  are  his  most 
important  work  — 
though  he  would  be 
the  first  to  take  ex- 
ception to  such  a 
statement.  We  are 
not  forgetting  those 
interesting  decors  he 
made  for  the  Boston 
Opera  in  the  good 
old  ante-bellum  days, 
nor  his  contributions 
to  the  Metropolitan! 
Opera,  which  we 
shall  be  permitted  to 
see  this  winter,  nor 
those  other  ambitious 
undertakings  that 
have  o  c  c  u  p  i  e  d  his 
time.  But  in  design- 
ing the  sets  for  the 
"Follies"  for  the  last 
three  or  four  pro- 
ductions,   he    entered 

a  field  that  offered  immense  and  imparal- 
leled  opportunity  and  had,  justly  as  inex- 
plicably,   been    absolutely    neglected    by   the 


artist  and  decorator.  He  made  it 
poi^ible  for  intelligent  and  fastidinus 
people  to  go  to  a  "musical  show 
without  receiving  gratuitous  insult 
to  e\e  and  taste.  How  successful 
this  effort  has  been  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
"Follies"  entertainment  has  changed 
radically  since  his  advent.  Cjazing 
at  those  glowing  blues,  those  jade 
greens,  those  solidl)'  constructed 
"sets"  the  other  night,  one  realized 
that  the  audience  which  had  come 
for  frivolous  entertainment  wa> 
quite  unconsciously-  absorbing  the 
beauties  of  color  and  light,  line  and 
mass.  The  Dutch  scene,  with  its 
deep  blue  sky,  its  vivid  red  mill,  tlu> 
glamour  of  its  lighting — this  wa-;.  of 
course,  the  (7o«,  from  the  standpoint 
of    artistic    and    decorative    achie\e- 
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The  Chinatown  sc 
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interest  to  the  end. 


itudy  in  shadows 
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i;i\e   ling  been   admirci 
igned  for  "La  Juive" 


ment.  On  the  other  hand,  those  "timely" 
scenes,  such  as  the  prohibition  cafe,  in 
which  Urban  appears  in  the  role  of  a  sort 
of  scenic  and  decorative  cartoonist, 
are  h\  no  means  so  happy.  It  is  in 
such  scenes  as  these  that  one  shrinks 
from  a  certain  heaviness  of  touch, 
a  lapse  into  plastic  platitudes. 


TOSKPH  URBAN,  one  should 
retnemher.  is  in  no  sense  an  in- 
novator. His  achievement  is  that 
of  a  practical  worker  in  the  or- 
dinary commercial  theater.  His 
work  is  the  outcome  of  a  vigor- 
ous sense  of  color  and  structure. 
And  it  is  always  the  work  of  an 
artist:  he  never,  apparentl\,  sacri- 
fices an  effect  because  he  cannot 
conform  to  the  exigencies  of  mov- 
ing a  "production"  from  one  Amer- 
ican city  to  another.  One  can 
easily  imagine  the  Urban  produc- 
tion the  despair  of  the  scene  shifter 
and  the  express  coinpany.  At  the 
same  time,  Urban  does  not  demand 
of    us    a    new    conception    of    the 


Duicli    mill    iii    the    Follies,    a   sunphmu    in    icd    and 

is  the  outstanding  scene  and  touches  the  high-waier 

mark  of  scenic  heautv. 


theater.  Unlike  such 
significant  artists  of 
the  theater  as  Louis 
Jouvet  of  the  Vieux 
Colombier,  who  prac- 
tically banishes  paint- 
ed canvas  from  his 
stage,  Urban's  worl-: 
is  predominantly  a 
work  of  skilfully 
painted  and  propor- 
tinncd  "drops"  and 
curtains,  combined 
alwa\s  with  effective 
lighting.  There  is  evi- 
dent as  well  a  strong- 
Iv  developed  sense  of 
the  third  dimension, 
which  gives  an  ef- 
fective impression  of 
permanence  to  his  in- 
teriors. Bur  the  out- 
standing feature  of 
this  artist's  work  is 
to  be  iound,  in  the 
last  analysis,  in  liis 
masterful  handling 
of  color.  No  one  more  completely  than 
Urban  understands  how  to  heighten  effects, 
how  to  sharpen  the  audience's  somewhat  in- 
discriminate sense  of  colcir.  This  mastery 
is  brilliantly  shown  in  the  scene  represent- 
ing the  Victory  Arch,  with  its  reds,  whites 
and  blues,  and  with  the  chorus  suddenly 
transforming  itself  into  living  American 
flags.  Here  was  a  task  that  might  well  have 
dismayed  the  artist.  It  was  the  old  thread- 
bare and  hackneyed  idea  of  waving  the  flag 
at  the  audience  to  extract  applause.  Joseph 
Urban  turned  this  spectacle  into  a  thing  of 
unusual  and  individual  beauty.  In  the  first 
place  a  new  perspective  was  adopted  for  our 
views  of  the  famous  arch.  Then  there  was 
a  heightening  of  the  colors  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  so  that  the  red  became  almost  pink, 
and  the  blue  more  vivid  than  usual.  The 
residt  was  that  these  colors  became  the 
dominating  inlhience  in  the  scene  and  drill, 
and  no  one  in  the  audience  coidd  miss  the 
color  "punch"  of  such  an  effect. 

To-day,  it  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  the 
Ziegfeld  show  without  its  Urban  settings 
as  without  its  girls.  The  young  ladies  may 
come   and    go,   but   Urban   is   fundamental. 
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Music  and  Musicians 


IT  was  announced  earlier  in  the  season 
that  I)estin(i\a  would  sinj;  at  the  Metro- 
politan  tliis  season,  hut   the  latest   word 

is  that  American  music  lovers  arc  to  he 
denied  this  delijjht.  Another  disappoint- 
ment is  found  in  the  recent  word  that 
Lucre/.ia  Hori  has  decided  to  prolong  her 
vacation  period  ant)ther  year. 

No\ cities  not  a  tew    will  find  a  place  on 
the  pronram  of  the  Metropolitan,  as  exam- 
pled   in  "A   Night  of  Cle<ipafra,"  hased  on 
one  of  Theophile  (lautier's  stories,  the  music 
hy    Henry    K.    Madle\,    to-day    one   of    the 
most  popular  of  our  native  composers.     The 
(irst  production  of  Maeterlinck's  "L'(  )iseau 
Ulcu"  in  operatic  form  on  an>    stage  is  the 
second     novelty     scheduled     by 
.Mr.  ( Jatti-Casazza.     Albert 
\V  o  1  f  f,  the  conductor  of  the 
Opera    Comiipie   at    I'aris,   and 
one  of  the  younger  French  com- 
posers, wrote  the  music.      Mr. 
Wolt?  was  engaged   by   the 
Metropolitan   to  take  the  place 
of     I'ierrc     Monteux     who    he- 
comes  the  conductor  of  the  Hos- 
ton    ,S\mph<in\'    Orchestra.      A 
third   novelt>    is  Tschaikowski's 
"ICugen  Oneigin,"  said  to  be  the 
most  popular  opera  of  the  Rus- 
sian  repertoire. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
"Za/a,"  w  hen  given  in  the  West 
some  time  ago,  was,  through  an 
uidiappy  choice  of  an  interpreter, 
a  failure.  Famous  as  a  play, 
but  entirely  new  as  an  opera, 
this  work  of  Lconcaxallo,  the 
coiiposer  of  "Pagiiacci,"  will, 
on  this  occasion,  be  interpreted 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Cieral 
dine  Farrar. 

"I'arsifal"  will  be  restored  to 
the  Metropolitan  repertoire,  but 
it  will  be  sung  in  Knglish,  a 
speci.d  translation  having  been 
made  b\  Mr.  Henry  K.  Kreh- 
biel.  I.  will  also  have  an  en 
tirilv    new    niise  en  scene. 

Another  important  revix.il 
will  be  "I, a  JiMve,"  the  master- 
piece of  Ludovic  Halcvy  with 
a  libretto  by  Scribe,  and  Mr. 
Caruso  in  the  chief  tenor  role. 
Massenet's  "Manon"  will  be  a 
third  important  revial. 


the  success  it  is  enjoying  at  the  Opera 
Comiipie  and  in  an  F.nglish  version  in  Lon- 
don. The  libretto  presents  with  admirable 
spirit  of  time  and  pl.acc  the  gay  side  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  I^cocq  made 
no  error  in  regarding  this  work  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. MusicalK,  'La  Fille  de  ^Lldamc 
Angfit'  is  delightful  throughout  and  cannot 
but  please  an  audience  if  presented  with 
skill  and  spirit."  "Lecocq's  merry  opera 
scored  delightfully,"  writes  a  London  critic 
who  heard  it  at  Drury  Lane  this  summer. 
"'File  prevailing  lightheartcdness,  lively 
rhythm  and  catchy  melodies  rise  so  spon- 
taneously from  the  scene  or  situation  as  to 
become  fidl  of  character  and  meaning." 


1'F  was  about  a  decade  ago 
that  La  Fillc  de  Madame 
Angot  was  last  given  in 
New  York.  One  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  simimcr 
season  of  repertoire  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  and 
sclieihded  for  production  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  winter,  this  F"rench  rev- 
olutionan,-  opera  of  Lecocq's  is  receiving  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  the  critics. 
Pitts  Sanborn  writes  from  Paris:  "My 
recollection  of  'La  Fille  de  ALidame  An- 
got' at  the  New  Theatre" — he  is  speaking 
of  those  days  of  mad  rivalries  in  which  the 
late  I\Ir.  Hamnierstein  was  a  conspicuous 
figure — "is  not  surrounded  with  hales  and 
sunbursts.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  if 
'La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot'  is  offered  in 
New  \'ork  this  coming  season,  it  will  have 


No  one  wiio  saw  Lucv  Gates,  tlie  .American  coloratura  soprano,  in 
the  production  of  Mozart's  "The  Impresario"  several  years  ago  will 
ever  forget  her  charming  singing  to  her  own  accompaniment  on  the 
spinet.  This  lovely  granddaughter  of  Brigham  Young  is  an  artist 
of  first  water  and  has  been  hailed  as  such   in  Europe. 


HRONISLAW  HUBERMAN, 
VIOLINIST 

DESTIN(~)\'A  is  not  the  only  musical 
artist  who  became  entangled  in  the 
toils  of  war-time  espionage.  Bronislaw 
Huberman,  the  Polish  violinist,  while  on  a 
holiday  in  Heligoland  after  many  musical 
activities  in  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  the 
Central  Empires,  was  arrested  and  released 
only  through  the  intervention  of  his  staunch 
friend     and     patron,    the    Crown     Princess 


Cecilic.  Indignant  at  the  treatment  he  ha<l 
received,  Huber.nian  rcpeatedh'  refused  to 
play  in   Berlin. 

FRANCE  PLANS  A  GREAT  .MUSIC 
CONSERVATORY 

LYONS,  .Marseilles  and  other  large  French 
I   cities  are  cooperating  w  ith  Paris  in  the 
plan  to  make  France  the  first  countrv 
in  the  world  musically.     At  Havre  a  single 
group  has  already  contributed  .?o,(Xxj  francs 
to  the  fund  which  is  being  raised  for  the 
proposed  Nornial  School  of  Music  of  Paris, 
'{"he  very   large  number  of   foreigners  who 
before  the  war  atteniled  (jerman  conserxa- 
torics  will,  at  this  French  Con- 
servatory of  music,   be   able   to 
secure  music  instruction  of  the 
highest    order.       File    undertak- 
ing   h;is    been    underwritten    by 
some    of    the    most    prominent 
musicians  in  Prance. 

PICCINI'S  TOWER 
IIO.ME 

SINCr;  the  close  of  the  war 
Puccini  has  been  occupying  a 
placcwhich  is  neither  a  house, 
.1  castle  or  a  cottage.  It  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  (dd  Spanish 
tov\er,  hx'ated  at  Viareggio  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
— a  town  made  famous  by  the 
drowning  of  Shelley  to  whom 
a  monument  has  been  erected. 
During  the  war  the  place  was 
used  as  a  watch  tower.  Puccini 
pt;rchased  his  eccentric  resi- 
dence from  the  Government 
and  is  as  pleased  with  it  as  a 
child  with  a  new  toy.  Its  name 
is  Torre  della  Tagliata  and  it 
is  near  the  town  of  Ansidonia 
in  a  district  famous  for  Etruscan 
relics,  in  which  Puccini  takes  a 
liveh-  interest.  Here,  during 
the  coming  winter,  the  composer 
w  ill  work  steadily  at  his  English 
opera  when  he  is  not  shooting 
in  the  marshes  near  by.  Next 
>ear,  he  will  be  in  London 
again  to  celebrate  what  he  calls 
his  "siUer  wedding  "  as  a  com- 
poser. 

\VIN(^,    OF    PALACE    OF 

FONTAINEBLEAU     FOR 

AMERICA  N    M  U  S  I  C 

STUDENTS 

THE  Louis  XV.  wing  of  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  students  at  the  American  (Summer) 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Paris.  The  school 
grew  out  of  the  suggestion  of  Francis  Casa- 
desus,  president  and  conductor  of  the  Paris 
Orchestra.  The  first  session  w  ill  commence 
July  I,   1920. 

Aside  from  the  great  opportunity  thus 
afforded  Ainerican  students  there  is  no 
more  charming  place  in  the  world  than 
Fontainebleau.  The  atmosphere  is  sat- 
urated with  art  of  every  kind.  Nearby 
is  Barbizon,  the  shrine  of  painters. 
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Aibm  ^.  IGmtta  $c  (Eo. 

Announce    ihai    in    iheir    new    Galleries  ai 

13  EAST  57th  STREET 

they    have    a    stock    of    imported     antiques 
really  augmented    by    recent    importations 

Formerly  at  309  Fifth  Avenue.  Branches 
in  London  and  Manchester.  England,  and 
Magnolia,   Mass 
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G.  M.  TRAVER  GO 

23  EAST  62nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Extremely  Rare  Gothic  Chair  and  Table  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND 
FURNISHINGS  IN  ITALIAN, 
FRENCH,  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH 


Rare    early   American    pieces    in 
Pine,  Maple,  Cherry  and  Walnut. 


"The  Use  of  Decorative  Plaster" 

Continued  from  page  282 

Baths  of  Titus  revealed  a  vast  wealth  of  decorati\e 
plaster  or  stucco,  which  fired  the  nimble  Italian 
imagination  and  gave  to  the  use  of  this  material  an 
impetus  which  was  destined  to  endure  through  several 
succeeding  centuries. 

The  wonderful  hardness  of  the  plaster  which  Italian 
craftsmen  of  the  XVI.  century  used  with  such  happy 
results  rendered  it  very  nearly  as  practical  for  exte- 
rior use  as  when  employed  for  interior  adornment. 

The  art  of  the  plaster  worker  came  to  England 
during  the  third  decade  of  the  X\'I.  century.  Henry 
Tudor  reigned  in  England  and  Francis  I.  occupied 
the  throne  of  France;  both  were  zealous  patrons  of 
all  the  arts  which  relate  to  buildings,  and  both  turned 
to  Italy  for  craftsmen  to  embellish  the  homes  of  the 
English  and  French  monarchs  and  noblemen. 

Anthony  Toto,  who  had  become  skilled  as  a  plas- 
terer, after  working  in  Florence  at  making  religious 
images  of  colored  wax,  was  summoned  to  England  to 
assume  general  charge  of  much  of  the  decoration  of 
Henry's  enterprises.  The  English  taste  was  far  more 
restrained  and  reserved  than  that  of  Italy  and  placed 
much  less  value  upon  the  use  of  the  nude  in  art  and 
upon  certain  other  details  which  were  ranked  as  of 
prime  importance  by  the  Italians. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  the  buildings  in  England 
upon  which  plaster  decoration  was  used  was  some- 
what different  from  those  in  Italy. 

The  materials  of  which  the  Italians  made  their 
"stucco-duro"  or  hard  plaster  were  not  to  be  easily 
procured  in  England — often  not  to  be  procured  at  all 
— and  thus  left  to  themselves,  the  English  plaster 
workers  adopted  the  use  of  a  mixture  made  of  lime, 
hair  and  sand,  a  compound  which  differed  largely 
from  the  plaster  then  used  in  Italy.  The  English 
work  might  be  said  to  possess  a  certain  directness  and 
breadth  of  design,  and  stucco  workers  in  England 
seem  to  have  always  been  much  influenced  by  designs 
used  on  fabrics  or  for  embroidery. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the  results  attend- 
ing most  present-day  uses  of  the  minor  or  secondar\^ 
arts  of  decoration  are  almost  invariably  disappointing. 
Even  to-day  after  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries  the 
world  is  full  of  objects  which  represent  the  skill  of 
the  craftsmen  of  past  ages. 

One  reason  for  the  difference  may  be  that  the  day 
has  not  yet  come — or  returned — when  many  crafts- 
men are  much  more  than  mere  artisans  or  workmen 
while  in  older  times  a  craftsman  was  an  artist.  Rare- 
ly indeed  is  the  man  who  now  produces  plaster,  metal 
work  or  stained  glass  also  its  designer,  trained  by  pa- 
tient schooling  and  long  experience  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  his  medium  and  to  a  free  knowl- 
edge of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations. 

But  it  cannot  be  that  an  art  so  practical,  the  use  of 
which  effects  such  strikingly  beautiful  results,  w\\\  fail 
to  experience  a  renewal  of  its  old  time  importance. 
Already  along  with  the  present  revival  of  interest 
in  all  forms  of  liberal  arts  and  craftsmanship  there 
has  come  a  renewed  interest  in  the  ancient  and  highly 
honorable  art  of  the  plasterer. 
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the  fitness  of  what  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  enter  into 
the  equipment  of  a  room.  If  the  article  in  question, 
whatever  piece  of  furniture  it  may  be,  is  not  ob\'iously 
going  to  perform  some  useful  function,  if  it  be  not 
really  needed  to  minister  to  the  comfort  or  conven- 
ience of  the  occupants,  regard  it  with  suspicion,  or 
exclude  it  altogether  until  convinced  that  its  presence 
has  a  valid  raisofi  d'etre.  It  is  a  far  better  and 
sounder  policy  to  see  to  it  that  unquestionably  utili- 
tarian pieces  are  given  also  a  proper  decorative  qual- 
ity and  value  rather  than  to  inject  a  piece  into  the 
ensemble  merely  because  it  looks  zuell  and  may  con- 
tribute to  the  decorative  effect.  Such  policy  coincides 
with  the  patently  sound  architectural  principle  of 
decorating  structure  instead  of  creating  structure  to 
carry  decoration,  one  of  the  serious  faults  into  which 
the  extreme  Baroque  school  fell. 

In  the  next  place,  one  cannot  press  too  strongly  for 
a  due  recognition,  in  furnishing  and  decorating,  of 
the  very  great  value  of  free,  unoccupied  spaces. 

An  unoccupied  space  acts  as  a  foil  to  impart  proper 
emphasis  to  the  mo\able  objects  or  fixed  decorations 
which  it,  and  it  alone,  can  throw  into  due  relief. 
These  free  spaces  are  to  interior  decoration  what  the 
soft  passages  are  to  music. 

One  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  persuading  peo- 
ple to  lea\e,  or  to  make,  suflicient  free  spaces  is  an 
amateurish  and  often  childlike  dread  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  mere  bald,  staring  cjiiptiness. 

It  Is  poor  policy  to  take  hold  of  a  nettle  gently. 
There  is  no  use  whatever  in  paltering  with  half-wa\- 
measures — the  result  will  more  than  likely  be  but 
fatuous  insipidit}'.  That  is  why  the  grace  of  auster- 
ity in  decoration  has  been  deliberately  held  up  as  an 
ideal  quality  to  be  striven  for,  and  that,  too,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  dictionary  defines  austerity  as 
"extreme  simplicity."  To  some  readers,  perchance, 
this  may  seem  very  much  like  an  unprovoked  blow 
in  the  face.  So  be  it.  It  will  at  least  set  them  think- 
ing and  that,  at  any  rate,  will  be  a  distinct  gain.  If 
we  have  a  clearly  defined  mark  and  aim  directly  at  it, 
we  may  fall  short,  but  we  shall  at  least  have  accom- 
plished some  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The 
thing  is  to  choose  the  right  mark  and  set  it  high 
enough.  If  we  aim  mereh'  at  simplicity,  which  most 
are  willing  to  accept  without  question  as  a  suitable 
ideal,  the  peril  is  that  we  may  fall  short  and  achieve 
only  mediocre  complexity.  If  we  aim  at  austerity 
we  shall  in  all  likelihood  succeed  in  reaching  an  ele- 
gant simplicity,  and  we  may  shoot  far  enough  to  hit 
the  mark  and  thereby  attain  distinction  as  well. 

The  achie\'ement  of  austerity  in  decoration  in  no 
wise  militates  against  elegance,  interest,  or  comfort, 
nor  does  it  imply  monastic  bareness.  It  means  a 
strenuous  insistence  upon  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity. Elegance  and  interest  are  enhanced  by  it  appre- 
ciabh-.  Convenience  is  helped  and  solid  comfort  is 
wholh'  compatible  with  it,  unless  one  is  possessed  of 
the  fancy  that  comfort  means  lounging,  for  the  w^hich 
they  had  much  better  betake  themselves  to  a  feather 
bed  and  have  done  with  it. 
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we  must  reckon  alike  with  its  effect  upon  the  other 
features  of  the  fixed  decorative  background  and  with 
its  effect  upon  the  movable  equipment.  This  neces- 
sity holds  whether  tiles  be  used  for  flooring,  for  wall 
embellishment  or  for  overhead  decoration.  With  re- 
spect to  floors — zvall  tiling  will  be  noted  by-and-by — 
one  may  add,  in  passing,  that  even  in  rooms  of  the 
simplest  and  most  unpretentious  decorative  treatment 
a  tiled  floor  lends  a  conspicuous  element  of  interest 
and  stable  dignity  that  lifts  the  whole  composition  far 
above  the  le\'el  of  the  commonplace. 

As  an  agency  for  supplying  color  for  purposes  pri- 
marily and  essentially  decorative,  without  taking  into 
account  the  ends  of  concomitant  physical  ability,  tiles 
may  be  massed  to  produce  a  body  of  pure,  solid  color, 
or  they  may  be  set  to  distribute  color  as  occasion  re- 
quires, whether  in  flooring  or  on  wall  surfaces.  Again, 
they  may  be  placed  in  small  numbers  as  more  or  less 
isolated  and  relieving  spots  of  color,  either  to  create 
interest  or  to  supph'  necessar}-  tonal  balance  or,  per- 
haps, both  at  the  same  time.  Often  in  close  relation 
to  the  purpose  just  noted,  the\'  may  serve  as  foci  of 
interest  in  which  color  and  design  are  combined. 

In  considering  tiles  as  an  agency  of  enriching  de- 
sign in  interior  decorations,  the  elements  of  color  and 
diversity  of  color  may  or  may  not  prove  significant 
factors.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  color  inter- 
est goes  along  pari  passu  with  the  pattern  interest  and 
is  its  strong  ally.  And  right  here  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  tiles  are  not  a  suitable  me- 
dium for  pictorial  expression,  that  is  to  say,  pictorial 
expression  in\olving  perspective,  modulations  of  light 
and  shade,  di\ersity  of  planes  in  composition,  the  rep- 
resentation of  varied  textures  and  all  other  properties 
incident  thereto.  All  such  things  belong  distinctly 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  painter  and  had  bet- 
ter be  left  to  him.  Essays  have  been  made  by  several 
modern  tile  makers  to  execute  pictorial  subjects  with 
an  approximation  to  paint  interpretation.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  their  attempts  ha\e 
been  woefully  unsuccessful,  and  have  only  served  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  decorative  use  of  tiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiles  are  preeminently  suitable 
as  a  medium  in  which  to  present  flat,  decorative  de- 
sign, whether  the  adjunct  of  relief  be  employed  or  not, 
and  any  subject  susceptible  of  flat,  decorative  treat- 
ment is  a  legitimate  object  of  endea\or  for  the  tile 
maker. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  examples  gi\en,  the 
possible  variations  of  pattern  and  treatment  in  this 
sort  of  tile  decoration  are  practically  inexhaustible. 

Careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  should 
convince  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  manifold  oppor- 
tunities for  the  successful  employment  of  tiles  as  a 
decorative  adjunct.  Whether  the  utilitarian  or  the 
decorative  function  be  predominant,  whether  they  be 
used  in  floors  or  set  in  walls,  whether  they  be  em- 
ployed merely  to  supply  color  or  to  execute  a  specific 
decorative  pattern,  whether  they  be  confined  in  panels 
or  spread  over  a  large  space — they  are  capable  of 
yielding  results  of  striking  vigor  that  nothing  else  will 
produce  in  quite  the  same  way. 
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carden  liad  oriu-inally  its  symbolic  meaning  and 
method  of  arranKement.  We  set  much  store  on  the 
individuahty  of  the  artist.  The  artist  of  the  Orient 
has  been  and  is  still,  to  a  preat  extent,  a  traditionalist. 
I'he  much-abused  phrase  "Art  for  Art's  sake"  would 
be  quite  incomprehensible  to  an  Kastern  craftsman, 
which  doubtless  accounts  for  their  superior  work  in  art. 

From  very  early  times,  flowers  and  plants  have 
been  admired  in  India.  The  Sanskrit  plays  and  the 
old  Buddhist  literature  contain  many  references  to 
the  country's  gardens  and  the  sacred  groves  surround- 
ing the  Buddhist  shrines. 

The  first  traditions  of  Indian  horticulture  can  be 
traced  to  Central  Asia  and  Persia  in  particular,  and 
the  various  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India  can 
claim  the  merit  of  ha\ing  developed  those  traditions 
into  a  native  st>le  which  culminated  in  the  beautiful 
Kashmir  (lardens  built  by  the  Mogul  Kmperor  Z.-\- 
hangir  and  his  Persian  wife,  the  Empress  Xur-Jahan. 
.\  tradition  still  survives  of  the  ruler  I'eroz  Shah,  who 
reigned  from  1.^51  to  l.'S8,  that  he  built  an  hundred 
gardens  arouncH  his  capital,  Delhi.  Of  all  these  gar- 
dens, alas!  not  one  is  left  to-day.  Their  fountains 
and  terraces  have  disappeared  in  the  sand.  The  old- 
est Mogul  garden  still  in  e.xistence  is  that  built  in 
1526,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  by  Mahomet  Babar, 
the  final  conqueror  of  Northern  India. 

In  walking  through  the  marvelous  gardens  of  the 
contemporar>-  Parsis  of  India,  who  are  so  faithfull>' 
clinging  to  the  ancient  Zoroastrian  traditions,  one 
realizes  that  while  the  spirit  of  our  gardens  hides  in 
the  flowers,  the  grass  and  the  trees,  the  soul  of  the 
Indian  garden  lies  in  the  running  water,  which  alone 
makes  its  other  beauties  possible.  The  Indian  gar- 
dens, and  the  old  Mogul  gardens  in  particular,  were 
square  or  rectangular  in  shape,  the  areas  being  divided 
into  a  series  of  smaller  squares,  which  were  filled  with 
fruit  trees  and  flower  parterres.  A  high  wall  pierced 
by  one  or  several  entrance  gateways,  encircled  the 
garden,  the  angles  of  the  wall  being  marked  by  small 
octagonal  buildings.  Round  the  wall  avenues  of  trees 
were  planted.  The  principal  pavilion  of  the  Royal 
garden  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  of  the 
many  cascades,  forming  a  cool,  airy  retreat  from  the 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Shady  walls,  pergolas 
of  vines  and  flowers  were  evervwhere  found  in 
abundance. 
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selves  or  whether  (2)  they  are  to  be  a  background 
and  foil  for  the  movable  appointments.  They  must 
be  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  There  is  no  middle 
path  to  follow  if  we  wish  to  have  any  decorative  merit, 
or  indeed  any  distinct  character,  in  what  we  do.  A 
room  is  decoratively  an  abomination  where  the  walls 
are,  so  to  speak,  "neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  good  red 
herring." 
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If  the  walls  are  to  be  a  decoration  their  prepara- 
tion, in  most  cases,  will  involve  greater  initial  outlay 
than  will  their  preparation  as  a  background.  There 
is  this  to  be  said,  however, — their  permanent  quality, 
once  they  are  completed,  generally  eliminates  any 
further  cost  of  renewal  such  as  one  must  contemplate 
for  most  walls  of  the  "background"  type. 

Amongst  the  many  possibilities  for  walls  to  be 
treated  as  decorations  in  themsehes  are  frescoes  in 
the  manner  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  or  low  reliefs 
in  stucco-duro  or  hard  plaster,  either  with  a  mono- 
tone surface  or  enriched  with  color.  Much  less  am- 
bitious in  character  and  far  more  practicable  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  furnishing  are  walls  panelled 
in  one  or  another  of  several  modes  where  pictorial 
decoration,  if  used  at  all,  is  not  continuous  but  is  con- 
fined to  certain  appropriate  points  of  emphasis. 

Furthermore,  all  the  panels  may  be  perfectly  plain 
or,  if  preferred,  some  of  the  larger  panels,  especially 
the  over-mantel  and  over-door  panels,  may  have  pic- 
tures set  within  the  framing  of  the  panel  mouldings. 

The  oaken  wainscot  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  pe- 
riods with  small  panels  might  extend  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing or  might  leave  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  for 
an  expanse  of  plain,  rough-finished  plaster  or  for  re- 
lief decorations,  sometimes  of  an  ornate  character,  in 
parge  work.  Even  when  panelling  of  this  type,  ex- 
tending to  the  ceiling,  was  enriched  with  carving  at 
frieze  and  cornice  the  multiplicity  of  small  panels  gave 
an  eff"ect  as  much  of  texture  as  of  decoration,  so  that 
hangings  and  pictures  of  suitable  sort  could  be  placed 
against  it  without  producing  disturbing  results. 

When  walls  are  to  be  treated  as  essentially  a  back- 
ground, the  two  indispensable  qualities  they  must 
possess,  are  (1)  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  character 
and  (2)  a  tone  that  will  make  them  good  foils  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  whatever  is  placed  against  them. 
Amongst  the  possibilities  we  may  count  rough  sand- 
finished  plaster,  paper,  paint,  whitewash,  or  some  fab- 
ric that  will  give  an  agreeable  texture. 

Although  plain  walls  are  generally  preferable  to 
ensure  the  first  requisite  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
character,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  this  character 
when  paper  or  woven  fabric  contains  a  pattern  of 
such  a  sort  that  it  produces  the  effect  of  texture 
and  does  not  attract  attention  to  itself  as  design. 

Cool,  receding  colors  and  light  tones,  generally, 
possess  value  as  foils.  On  the  contrary,  warm,  ad- 
vancing colors  and  dark,  heavy  tones  have  a  tendency 
to  absorb  most  of  the  light  and  to  engulf  the  effect 
of  anything  placed  against  them. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  various  suit- 
able ways  in  which  the  ceiling  may  be  treated,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  it  affords  manifold  opportunities. 
One  fault  of  modern  decoration  is  that  the  ceiling  is 
too  often  treated  either  with  timidity  or  neglect. 

As  to  the  floor,  we  ought  to  remember  first,  that 
while  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural  back- 
ground, it  is  also  the  joundation  of  the  room  and 
ought  to  have  the  appearance  of  substantialit}-;  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  a  field  for  unobtrusive  decoration. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  room,  such  as  the 
chimney-piece  and  the  spaces  over  doors,  are  points 
of  decorative  vantage,  and  ought  to  be  made  the  most 
of  quite  independently  of  whether  the  w'alls  are  to  be 
treated  as  decoration  or  as  background. 
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UNIQUE     GIFT  THINGS     IN    WIDE 
PROFUSION    AT    ATTRACTIVE      PRICES 

WE  ARE   NOTED    FOR  OUR  EXTENSIVE 
SELECTIONS    IN   DISTINCTIVE  DINNER 
f     AND  GLASS    SERVICES  ——  FROM 
INEXPENSIVE   TO   ELABORATE. 


SEND   FOP    ILIUSIR'TED  CATAIOGUE 


Draperies 
Antiques 


Paris 

13   Faub'g 

Poissonniere 


Decorations 
Furniture 


TKe    PKilaJelpKia   Art    Galleries 
AND  AUCTION  ROOMS 

So.  E.  Cor.   15tli  and  Chestnut  Sts..      Pkiladelpkia.  Pa. 

REED    H.    WALMER,    Auctioneer 
Weekly    Public   Sale,  of 

Important  Art.  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
estates     ana     Consignments     Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisal,   of   Art  and   Literar>-   Property,  Jewel,  and   Personal  Effect, 
of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax   and   other   purpose,. 


Weber  Artists'  Materials 

Tempera  Colors 

Tempera  Canvases  and  Academy   Boards 

Students'  Tempera  Colors 

Finely  Prepared  Artists"  Oil  and  Water  Colors 

Pastels  and  Pastel  Painting  Materials 

Fine  Quality  Brushes 

Catalogue  on  Request 

F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

•Manufacturing  Arthh  Cotormen  Since  1 854 
Factories  and  Main  House  tT 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Branches:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


ARTS  &■  DECORATION 


(Xinvotve  o /oXverie^ 

157-159  East  32d  St. 

Between    Lexington    and    Third    Aves. 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


ESTABLISHED  1878 

FINAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

We   Vacate  Our  Present   Premises 
On  December  31st,  1919 

OUR  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  OF 

Highest  Class  Period  Furniture 
and  Furnishings,  Italian  Garden 
Marbles   and    Terra    Cottas, 

Goods  in   process  at  our  plants,   and 

Several      European      Collections 

which  have  been  held  in  abeyance  during  the 
war  and  which  we  have  agreed  to  accept  for 
sale,  will  be  offered  to  the  public  as  they  arrive. 
The  whole  amounting  to,  when  all  goods  are  in, 

$342,628.00 

WILL  BE  SOLD  FOR 

50c.  on  the  Dollar 

The  Aimone  Manufacturing  Company  will  stand  back 
of  every  sale  made,  and  purchasers  may  be  so  assured. 

All  prior  notices  to  the  trade  are  hereby  withdrawn. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  afforded  to  Dealers,  Decora- 
tors and  Architects. 

Goods  purchased  at  this  sale  are  not  subject  to  return 
or  exchange. 

No  articles  sent  on  approval.  Out-of-town  purchases 
carefully  packed  at  cost. 

TERMS  OF  SALE     NET  CASH 
SALE    NOW    OPEN    TO    THE    PUBLIC 


What  the  Art  Schools 
Are  Doing 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

'T~'0  develop  talent,  industrial  efficiency  and  social 
responsibility"  is  the  confessed  objective  of  the 
School  of  Design  and  Liberal  Arts  of  New  York  City. 
"The  mind,"  writes  Miss  Irene  Weir,  the  director,  "is 
appealed  to  by  courses  in  literature,  science  and  his- 
tory. The  hand,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "may  mold  the 
clay,  weave  on  the  loom,  fashion  the  gown,  design  the 
poster,  make  the  book  or  paint  the  picture."  "Mak- 
ing the  book"  undoubtedly  means,  at  this  school  of 
the  liberal  arts,  creating  the  content  as  well  as  tooling 
the  cover  and  binding.  Following  are  the  courses  of- 
fered— Life:  design  ;  painting;  composition.  Design: 
textile;  commercial  illustration;  costume;  interior 
decoration.  Crafts:  pottery;  bookbinding;  weaving; 
color  block  printing;  batik.  Science:  a  practical 
course  related  to  the  arts.  History:  a  survey  of  im- 
portant historic  periods  ;  comparative  drama  ;  Greek, 
Renaissance,  Modern.  Study  of  Museum  Collec- 
tions:  note-book  and  research  work. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED 
ART 

D  EORGANIZED  and  new  courses  of  professional 
■'■^  training  in  Domestic  Architecture;  Interior  Dec- 
oration; Poster  or  Display  Advertising;  Costume  and 
Stage  Design;  Illustration;  Industrial  Design  in  tex- 
tiles, furniture  and  the  lesser  arts  as  well  as  teachers' 
courses  in  these  subjects  will  be  found  this  year  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 

This  school  has  won  for  itself,  through  a  consistent 
desire  to  be  of  service  in  a  large  way,  a  place  of  con- 
fidence in  the  trade  with  the  general  public  where  the 
industrial  arts  recei\e  any  consideration. 

It  has  added  se\-eral  important  new  instructors, 
courses  and  a  new  Advisory  Board  of  critics  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best-known  architects,  decora- 
tors, costume  and  stage  desig-ners,  as  well  as  practical 
men  and  women  in  other  fields  of  creative  art. 

NEW  ART  COURSES  AT  COLUMBIA 

/^OLL'MBIA  Uni\ersity's  Department  of  Extension 
^  Teaching  announces  courses  in  free-hand  drawing, 
pencil,  charcoal,  water-color,  life  and  modelling.  The 
mstructors  will  be  Charles  A.  Harriman,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia;  Joseph  Lauber, 
mural  painter  and  instructor  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, Columbia ;  and  John  C.  Gregory,  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  instructor  in 
Extension  Teaching,  in  Columbia. 

ART  PRIZES  FOR  "BOLDNESS,  SIMPLICITY, 
FRANKNESS"  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

IN  announcing  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  this  year, 
^  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Philadelphia  Water-Color  Club,  under  whose 
joint  management  an  exhibition  of  water-colors  black 
and  white,  pastels  and  drawings,  will  be  held  at  the 
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Academy,  November  9  to  December  14,  the  directors 
state  that  the  Dana  water-color  medal,  which  is  for 
the  best  work  in  water-color,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
painter  whose  work — whether  the  picture  be  land- 
scape, marine,  architectural  or  figure  piece — shows 
boldness,  simplicity  and  frankness. 

MRCIMA'S    XPAV    SCHOOL    OF    ART. 
ARCHITFCTIRK  AND  MLSIC 

PHARLOTTFAILLE,  Virginia,  the  home  of  the 
l'ni\ersity  of  \'irginia,  is  rich  in  architectural 
and  sculptural  treasures.  The  buildings — by  men 
like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Stanford  White — are  nota- 
ble in  themselves  but  they  contain  such  "finds"  as 
sculptures  by  Houdon,  Bitter,  Horglum,  Shrady,  Keck 
and  Aitken.  Now  a  school  of  art,  architecture  and 
music  is  to  be  added,  #155,00(1  for  this  purpose  ha\- 
ing  been  donated  by  an  alumnus,  Mr.  Paul  (i. 
Mclntire.  Courses  in  art  and  architecture  will  be  in- 
stituted this  fall.  The  music  courses  will  probabh 
commence  next  year.  Fiske  Kimball,  celebrated  for 
his  books  on  art  and  architecture  and  especially  for 
his  contributions  to  Jeffersoniana,  will  have  charge 
of  the  courses  in  art  and  architecture. 

FINF  ARTS  \'FRSIS  APPLIFI)  ARTS 

[V/IARY  MOILTON  CHF:NF:Y,  Director  of  the 
^  '■  Minneapolis  School  of  Art,  writes  the  following 
interesting  paragraph  regarding  the  policy  of  that  very 
e.xcellent  and  progressive  institution  w'ith  which  is  as- 
sociated the  Minneapolis  Art  Society:  "Relative  to 
the  policy  of  this  school,  I  may  state  that  we  have  set 
aside  the  usual  division  recognized  by  'Fine'  and  'Ap- 
plied' arts,  with  the  hope  of  implanting  in  students' 
minds  and  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public,  that  art 
is  art;  that  the  so-called  'Fine  Arts,'  thru  associa- 
tion with  the  applied  arts,  may  discover  or  realize  their 
utter  dependence  on  the  applied  arts.  All  art  to  be 
worthy  must  be  a  ser\-ing  art,  hence,  a  practical  art. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  art  of  itself."  "The  School 
of  Color,  Out-of-Doors  and  In-Doors,"  is  the  name 
of  a  very  attractive  circular  issued  by  this  school, 
now  on  its  thirty-fifth  year. 

THF  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS 

IT  was  more  than  twelve  years  ago  that  the  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Berkeley  was  founded. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  America  to 
lay  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  industrial  art 
training.  Thorough  and  practical  courses  in  design 
have  made  the  graduates  of  this  institution  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  teachers,  designers,  interior  deco- 
rators, poster  artists  and  illustrators. 

THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME 

""P  HE  scope  of  "engraving,"  according  to  a  recent 
■*■  prospectus  issued  by  the  gritish  School  at  Rome, 
includes  line  engraving,  etching,  dry-point  etching, 
mezzotint,  aquatint,  stipple,  wood-engraving  and  lith- 
ography, all  of  which  subjects  are  on  the  curriculum 
of  this  institution.  The  Faculty  of  Engraving  of  the 
School  includes  Frank  Brangwyn,  Frank  Short, 
Strang,  Campbell  Dodgson,  and  Shannon. 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 
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IGNIFIED     Reproductions     of     Old     English     dining     furniture 
finished  with  rich  patina  as  though  from  years  of  use. 

Charming  Sets  of  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  handmade  and  finished 
to  order  in  the  true  "French  Polish"  dulled,  or  the  beautiful 
DANERSK  colors  that  harmonize  with  a  specific  scheme  of 
draperies  and  rugs  without  added  cost. 

You  can  obtain  the  same  individuality  as  in  the  days  of  long  ago 
with   DANERSK   FURNITURE. 

We  are  furnishing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  and  apart- 
ments of  the  present  day. 

erskinE'Danforth  corporation 


SEND  FOR  VALUABLE 
BOOK  •K-IO" 


2  West  47th  Street.  New  York 

Fifsi  Door  W«.i  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4ih  Floor 


Genuine      Hand  -   Made 

DRAWING   PAPERS 

Nothing  experimental  about  Whatman,  as  Mr.  Pen- 
field  points  out.  Get  Whatman  at  your  Dealer's, 
and  >  ou  get  the  best. 

Sole   Mill  Ref>rrsenloliirs   for  the   I.  S.   A.  and  Canada 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc.,  7-11  Spruce  St.,  New  York 


ARTS  Gf  DECORATION 


MAGGS    BROTHERS 

34  &  35  Conduit   Street;  New  Bond  Street 


LONDON 


ENGLAND 


CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN    ENGLAND  OF 


FINE   AND    RARE 

BOOKS,    PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAP  H  S 

Illustrated    Catalogues   in   eacli   department 
regularly  issued 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especialli/  to  the 
Connoisseur,  Collector  and  Antiquarian 


Customers'  "desiderata"  searclied 
for  and  reported   free  of  charge 


ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 


IMPORTERS   OF 

ENGLISH— FRENCH— ITALIAN— SPANISH 

ANTIQUES 


tmwrm 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VIEW  SOME  RARE  EXAMPLES 
OF  ITALIAN  CABINETS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS  AND 
CHESTS.    NOW    ON    VIEW    AT   THE    LANS   STUDIOS 

554  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

CORNER  OF  65th   STREET 
Branch:     406  Madison  Ave.,   Bet.  47th  and  48th   Sts. 


Messrs. 

R.  C.  ^  N.  M.  VOSE 

(ESTABLISHED   1841} 

announce  an 

EXHIBITION 

of 

Rare  Portraits  by 
Colonial  Masters 

and  their  successors 

Including  henuliful  examples  by 


BADGER 

SULLY 

BLACKBURN 

PEALE 

WOOLASTON 

WALDO 

HESSELIUS 

JOUETT 

WEST 

VANDERLYN 

COPLEY 

INMAN 

STUART 

and  many 

othe 

s 

394    and    398    Boyl'iton    Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TKe  Cnilaren's  Enc3?clopeclia  of  Art 

IN  4  VOLUMES 

TKe    Classics   of  American    Art 

Covering  the  Fine,  Industrial  and  Decorative  Arts 

IN  6  VOLUMFS 

Ready   about  January),    iq2o 

THE  JOSEPH  A.  JUDD  COMPAKTT,  inc 


470  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


34  East  48th  Street 
New  York 
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*  SHAHRISTAN   RUGS 


WOVf^N  TO  SPSQIAL  OR^GR^ 
ON    OUR  OWN  LOOMS 
IN   THii  ORIGNT 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Furniture  and  Decorative 
Objects  of  distinguished 
character,  well  within 
moderate  cost. 


De  luxe  prints  of  welt- appointed 
interiors,  gratis  upon  request 


Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Compaiix 


INCORPORATED 


34~36West  32'^  Street 
New'Vbrk  City 


YALE    SCHOOL    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS 

YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 
SERGEANT   KENDALL,    Director 

Departments   of   Drawing   and   Painting,    Sculpture,   Architecture 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  — Paiii/mff  — Sergeant  Kendall.  Draw- 
ing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen. 
Sculpture — Robert  G.  Eberhard. .  Architecture — Everett 
V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls.  History  of  Art — Henry 
Davenport.  Composition — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Perspec- 
tive —  Theodore  Diedricksen.  Anatomy  ■ —  Raynham 
Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 
The  Winchester  Fellowsliip  for  one  year's  study  of  art 
in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated   Catalogue  A 

Address  G.   H.   LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


QUERIES  and  ANSWERS 

(Arts  &  Decor--\tion  luill  be  glad  to 
finsjver  ciny  questions  on  Art  that  puzzle  its 
rcailers.) 

Q.  Which  was  the  first  people  to  culti- 
vate music? 

A.  The  Egj'ptians  (4000  B.  C),  but 
unfortunately  no  theoretical  treatise  nor  any 
single  note  of  their  music  remains.  Our 
information  on  the  subject  Is  gained  from 
the  influence  of  Eg}'ptians  on  Greek  music, 
from  EgA'ptian  paintings  and  sculptures, 
and  from  specimens  of  Egyptian  musical 
instruments. 

Q.  Which  is  the  oldest  musical  com- 
position  in   existence? 

A.  The  TA  SHAO  by  the  Chinese 
composer  Shun,  and  dating  from  2255  B.  C. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
Mausoleum? 

A.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  erected  at  Halicarnassus 
(Asia  Minor)  to  jVIausolus,  King  of  Caria, 
by  his  widow  Artemisia  in  the  year  353 
B.  C.  This  monument  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Thanks  to  Newton's  excavations  in  1857, 
the  British  Museum  posses.ses  a  series  of 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  which  formerly  deco- 
rated the  tomb.  The  statue  of  Mausolus 
himself  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
portraits  known  to  us,  and  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  ''a  that  the  face  of  the  model 
was  not  that  of  a  Greek  but  of  a  semi-bar- 
barian. 

Q.  Have  the  Popes  ever  done  anything 
for  the  preservation  of  ancient  art?  Or, 
have  they,  as  the  heads  of  the  church,  limited 
themselves  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of 
so-called  church  art? 

A.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  by  transferring,  in 
1 47 1,  the  bronzes  of  the  Lateran  Palace  to 
the  Capitol,  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
famous  collection.  Julius  II.  (1502-1513), 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus,  established  in  1506  the 
Belvedere  Court  (Vatican)  -vhere  the 
famous  Apollo  -  Belvedere,  The  Laocoon 
group,  the  Ariadne  and  other  masterpieces 
of  ancient  sculpture  found  a  permanent 
abode. 

The  cardinals  followed  the  example  of 
the  art-loving'  popes.  After  Julius  III. 
(1550-1555),  however,  the  ecclesiastical 
reaction  set  in.  The  Court  of  the  Belvedere 
was  closed,  and  its  great  treasures  hidden 
behind  wooden  stable  doors.  The  Msce- 
nases  among  the  cardinals  (such  as  Ferdi- 
nando  de  Medici,  Ippolito  d'Este,  etc.) 
gradually  became  rare  and  rarer. 

In  the  seventeenth  centurj'  the  ancient 
love  of  art  appeared  again  in  the  ranks  of 
the  college  of  cardinals;  the  palaces  of  the 
Aldobrandini,  Borghese,  Ludovici,  Bar- 
berini,  Panfili  and  Chigi  were  filled  with 
antiques.  Pope  Innocent  X.  (1644-1655), 
whose  portrait  was  made  by  Velasquez,  is 
the  founder  of  the  present  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum. 

Q.  How  far  back  can  we  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Far  East  upon  the  Western 
Industrial  Arts? 

A.  As  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centur}'  when  travelers  brought  Chinese 
porcelain  to  Europe. 

Q.  When  does  the  first  crucified  Christ 
appear  in  art  ? 

A.   Not  till  the  fifth  century. 
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FINE  nrSTIQUE  R  MODERM 
ORIEMTE^L-S-  VnST  ASSORT- 
MENT •    MODERATE      PRICES 

SPECIPiL  DESIOMS  K.  PL  P>  I  PS 
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ANTIQUE 
SHOP 

Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 
Sheffield   Plate,   Period    Furniture  and   Replicas 

405  MADISOM  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 
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m.  SiftJiT  PARTRER  Om^^ffffcWRE 

"Good  OAK  FURNtTlIRE  is  more  nearlv    boy- 
proof  than  any  other  equallv  fine  cabinet-wood." 
AMERICAN   OAK    MFRS.    ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.     Addr.  1403, 14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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NEW  SCHOOL 
DESIGN  -  -  - 
PAIMUVG  -^ 
ILLVSTRATION 

Commercial  Uluttralion.  Potter  Adverliiine.  LeIlennE. 
Book  niuilration  and  Decoration.  Carloonini!.  SlaKc 
and  Coitume  DeaiKn.  Fashion  Drawing.  Inltrior  Dec- 
oration. Wall  Paper  an  I  Teaiile  De.ign.  Drawing  and 
PamiinE,  Hou.ehold  Art..  Crad.  and  Tradet.  including 
Weaving.  Stencilling,  ihe  An  ol  Batik  and  Dyeing 
Texlilea.  Furniture  Decoration.  Bookbinding.  Baa 
ketry,     Toymaking.     Paperhanging. 

Two    Veara-    Diploma    Courae 

One    Year    Certificate    Courte  —  Day    and 

Evening    Claaaea. 

Before    deciding    your    winter    plant    aend    for 

New    tllualrated    Catalogue 
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246  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  MASSACHVSETTS 
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ANTIQUES       ^^^     Sx^iurt    Bedstead, 

-^^ Set     of      12     Sheraton 

Chairs.  Old  Oak  Chests  and  other  pieces. 
Trade  Supplied.  All  genuine  goods.  H. 
HOPKIN,  10,  20,  8:t  Westgate,  Grant- 
ham, Lines,  England. 


BOOKS 

Book      for  every   exan 

Catalogue  No.  437  post  free 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE 


ON  ALL  SUBJECTS,  including 
Decorative  Art,  Drawing,  Ar- 
chitectural Design,  etc.  Text- 
i.T.ion.       Second-Hand   and   New. 
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Howard  Studios 

Francii  Howard.    Pr» 
Garden  Furniture  ' 
?  W.  <7ih  ST..   NEW  YO' ' 
Benches        Fouma.ns       Tablets       Si^:_£, 
Send  SO  Cents  for  Catalogue        Rhone  Bryant  491 
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ANCII.,\I    and  MODKRiN 

RUGS 
(^TIKVAN  S  (O) 

Shahristan  Rugs  Woven  to  special 

order  on  our   looms  in   die  Orient 

I  2  East  40lh  Street     -     New  York 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITINC  INK 
ENCROSSINC  INK 
TAIRINE   MUCILAGE 
PHOTO   MOINTFR   PASTE 
riRAWlNT,   BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  CLUE.  HC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourteU  from  the 
uae  of  corroaive  and  ill- 
•melling  inka  and  adheaivea 
and  adopt  the  Hicgiaa  laks 
aad  Adkaatrat.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  ao 
•weel.  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealt 


ally 


Chat.  M.  Hiffini&Co. ,  Mfrt 

271  Niatk  Straal,  BroaUya,  N.  Y. 

Braacbea:    Chicago,  London 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey- Made  Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand   in   our  own  shops. 

NEW    YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO :    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 


Do   You  Desire  Art   Training  ? 

The  New  YorR  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


FRANK    ALVAH    PARSONS,    President 


Opened  September   15th 


I*  a  school  whose  quality  hat  been  thororgh'y  proved 

Domestic  Architecture;.  Interior  Decoration;  Industrial    Design;    Poster    Advertising    and 

Illustration ;  Costume,  and  Stage  Design ;  Life ;  Painting  and  Teachers'  Training  Courses. 

Address:   SUSAN   F.    BISSELL.   Secretary  2239   Broadway.   New  York 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS 

MADEOF  AMERICAN  MATEraALS, IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS    ■     ■     M     M 

JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU:  ■    BjiL 

WE    USE    CH'MICALIY    PURE     PIGMENIS     INGREDIENTS    FOR    OUR    TRUE  ■     m'Q' 

EGG  OIL  EMULSION    BINDING    MEDIUM.      OUR    QUAIITT    HAS    BEEN    MAIN-  J'J^J^^ 

TAINED  THROUGHOUT    THE    WAR    YEARS    AT  GREAT  COST  TO    US  AMD  NQ  ''■*a*U* 

ADVANCE     TO    YOU     EXCEPT    IN    TMO    SLIGHT    INSTANCES.      WE    KNOW  ^'■'U'^ 

WE    ARE    RENDERING    YOU    A    SERVICE    AND    HONESTY    YOU   APPRECIATE.  ■     ■     ■     ■ 

_  DimilllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIHMIIIII 

us. distributors:  favor. RUHL  Cr^CO.  S^^cS^c^^cSfu^'li 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  may  be  found 
furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of  period  style, 
accompanied  by  antiques  of  guaranteed  authen^ 
ticity  and  reproductions  of  the  utmost  faithful- 
ness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains  and 
other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle  charm 
and  profusion. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion with  out'of'town  clients. 


/26  anjd/2S  EXst  2Sth  Street 


JEWVOKK  cmrT 


This 
interesting  collection 


of  old  Frencti  warming  jians,  candlesticks,  pewter 
mugs  and  pitchers  and  other  antiques — with  a  few 
rare  Roman  relics — was  picked  up  in  France  by 
one  of  our  associates  who  was  stationed  in  a  very 
old  French  town. 

It  is  not  an  extensive  collection  in  any  sense — 
containing  only  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  kind  and 
occupying  a  small  space  here  in  our  store. 

But  we  are  glad  to  give  our  patrons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  these  interestmg  objects  of  genuine 
antiquity  and  to  purchase  any  that  still  remain 
unsold. 


JWIS8t(^HGEIi 


45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 


New  York 


You  will  always  find  Nairn  Linoleum 
where  the  finest  in  floor-covering  is 
considered,  for  Nairn  Quality  is  built- 
in   by   an   exclusive    Nairn    process. 


Complete    Booklet    of    designs    in    full 
color  promptly  mailed  upon  your  request 

Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


W.  y  J.  Sloane 


573  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chiongo  St.   Louis 

Los  Angeles 


Solt  Selling  Agents 

2I6'2I8  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Denver 

Galvesion'                                       Kansas  City 

Seattle 

Portland,  Oregon 
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Arts  &  decoration 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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